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PREFACE 


I lock up the study of thb subject about ten year$ ago, 
but the pressing duties of an Indian univeraity teacher and lack 
of proper library facilities prev^ented me from maMng any appre¬ 
ciable progress. The major part of the work was done in two 
academic sessions (1354-6) ai the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, made possible by the generous grant of study leave by 
the Patna University. 'ITlis book, therefore, sul>stantial 1 y repre¬ 
sents my fhcsb approved for the degree of Ph. D* at the 
University of London in T356. 

I wish Iq thank Dr. F. R. Allchiri, Profi^s'tur H. W. Baikyp 
Dr. T. N. DavCj Dr* J, 1 >- KL Dcrreti, ProfcmirC von Ftircr- 
K^imendoif^ Professor D. D, Kosainbi, Professor R. N- Sharma, 
Dr. A. K. Warder and nuineruus friends, from whom 1 have 
l^eived various kind$ of h<'lp in ih^ cuur^tf of this work. I am 
grateful to Dr. D. Barnett for his valuable auggesdoru 
and cncnunigrtiictit from time to time, 1 must e^cjiress ray titauks 
to my esteemed friend Dr, Jlev Raj, but for whose help in proof¬ 
reading and allied matters the publkaiion of the hook would 
have been further delayed- I have also to acknowledge my debt 
to Dr-. Upendra Thatnr^ who has pre|>arect the mdc 3 C helped 
me in proof-reading. Above all, I Gunsidi^ myself 
fortunate in having w^orited ^vith Professor A- L* Bashani, 
whose exacting standards of scholarship, love of inteilcctua] 
independence on the pari c»f his sludenis and friendly guidance 
have contribuled much to the making of this work« But 1 am 
responsible for any errors of fact and judgment, or technical 
irregularities, that raay have remained unnoliced, I have 
been, however, helpless in the case of some printi ng mistakes, 
whirh could not be removed in spite of my beat efforts* 


R. S. Shahma 
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CHAPTER I . ' ' 

iNTRODUCnQN 

The modem study of the ancient I ndian social order owed 
Its inicepdoii to the efforts of the East lodia^ Company^ which 
could not govern an alien people without some knowledge 
of their institutions. The preface to A Cotk of Gatt&9 Lami . 
(1776J, one pf the first English works which have some bcaiii^ 
on the early social history of India* states that ^*^the importam^ 
of the commerce of India and the advantages of a territoi^ 
establishment in BengaP^ could be Tnaintaincd only by' * 'aifr 
adoption of such original institutes of the couzitFy*p as do DCiC 
intimately clash with the law^s or interests of the congaerorsL'*^ 
In his preface to the tramladon of the Mam SmiH {1794) Sir 
William Jones, the father of modem Indology, adda that, if 
this policy' is pursued^ **the wcC-direcled industry'.’ of *"tnany 
millions of Hindu subjects^Vould JajgeJy add to the wcaltlv 
of Britain”.* Four )'cars lateTp on the basis of these sources^ 
Colebrooke wrote an essay on the ^^Enumeration of Indian' 
classes”/ which appeared to him among the moaf remarkable 
insdtutipns of India/ Soon after (rfliS) these sources were 
utilised by Mill to describe the caste system in his Hirioiy a/ 
Iftdia. While diseasing the disabilities of the ^udras he came to- 
the conclusion that the vices of caste subordmation were carried' 
to a more destructive height among the Hindus than among, 
any other people,* and remarked that the hideous society of 
the Hindus continued in his times. But from the same source 

I. Trwlatw’i pirracc, p, IX, This vrtwk was liandaK^ 

Imni Engluh into Gcrnuui in 1778. 

3 , ^ Hinfiu Law, PkTcfce, p, XIX, CX Dii(»*irse oi* CoJ’trbrool^ 

in thrfim gfinml n;eetitipof(15 iSilsJ, s, i-r. 

3. Essays, iU 157*70. 

4. im., ii, 157. 

5. Thtmstmy of India, fi, iS6 ; i, ,69 in. ]. |l vnAs IhM MUP* 

gcserjuixiiioas aJwut the Emtoiy of IndU ec^rcbed ibt rntM dc^xunanf 
mn jAirf aa l^tcr BridiJi hhtoriani. 
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Btphinstone (1841) deduced that the condition of the Madras 
*Vm much better than that of the public slaves under some 
ancient repubLics, aiid,, indeed ^ than that of the villains of the 
iniddJe ages, or any other send Jc das with which wc arc acquaint 
He also perceived that such a servile class did not exist 
any longer in hb time.* 

But there b no doubt that many age-old soda! practices 
. pontiuued into the ipth century. The glaring contrast between 
the rising industrial society of England and the old decaying 
lodety of India’ attracted the attention of the educated Intel It- 
gentsia, who were being pcrmcattai with the spirit of nationaJbm. 
They leaUsed that the practices of sati, iifdong widowhood^ 
-chiM marriage, and caste endc^gamy were great obstadcs to 
nadonai progrrsa. Since these practices were supposed to derive 
^tanctioo from the Dhacmaiastras, It was feit that necessary reforms 
' ixtuld be effected easily if they could be proved to be in consonance 
with the sacred texts* Thus in 1&18 Rammohan Roy publbhcd 
his frrst tract against satl^ in which he tried to show that, acxxHd^ 

^ - Ing to the i^tras^ it was not the best way for the salvadon of a 
woman.'" In the fifties of the same century Ishwarchandra 
Vidyasagar ransacked Sm|ti hteraturc in order to make out a 
fase for widow remaniage.® lii the seventies Swami Dayanand^i 
the founder of the Arya Samaj^ brought out a collection of on* 

L giml Sanskrit texts called the S^iydrihaprakdiA to support widow 
remairiage, rejection of caste based on birth,* and the iudras* 
right to Vedic education.’ Wc do not know how far the early 
social reformers drew inapiradon from the contemporary works 
<rf Muir*, who tried to prove that the bcLief in the origin of the 
four variias fiom the primeval man did not exist in ancient times^* 

I« TAf Hutfr^ 4 34. 

a- 

3. Td igoaxnold IndUn writer buneats ilwt ihe b^maijaa ihouJd be 

tskc Ufedr plaer hekrw Euraiiaa (AnglD^Indiaji) indbltrizdim. J. C, 

' Ghoth, Mrehmanism •ran/ Stidr&f p- 

4. Tht 0 /RmmMhm i, Introd^, pp. XVIII; il, 

5. R. G. Bblndwtar^ Ceii^ci^d li, 4^, 

Sapff^iJu^akaJa, 4tJa samulLi^ pp. 83-^9, 113-[HQ. 

7* 3id lamidlia, pp- 39 i 73 - 74 * 

i i. Origaial Ssnsk^U i- 

9, /WiU I 594 k 5 . 
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and from those of Weber, who presented the first important 
critical study of the caste Systran on the basis of the Btahmanas 
and the Sutras. 

On the ocrasion of the introduetion of the Age of Consent 
Bill in 1891^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar brought out a weU-documen* 
ed pamphlet dting Sanskrit texts to establish that a girl should 
be married only when she attains maturity. On the other hand 
B. G. TLlak, to whom any stick was good enough to beat the alien 
rulers, cited texts against this Bill.* * 

This tendency to quote andent scriptures in support of 
modem reforms can be well summed up in the words of R. G. 
Bhandarkar (1895): '‘In ancient times girls were married 
after they had attained maturity, now they must be married 
before; widow marriage was in practice, now it has entierly 

out.Interdining among the castes was not prohibited, 

now the numberless castes... ... cannot have intercommunica- 
tiofi of that nature'**- 

But the attempt of the Indian scholars to present their 
earl>^ sociaf institudom m a form more acceptable to the modern 
mind did not always commend itself to western mitcT?^ 
Thus Senart (]B9$) pointed out that the castes have been 
compared by Hindus of English upbringing with the social 
distinctiorLS that exist among Europeans^ but that they corres¬ 
pond only very remotely to western social dassej * SbniJarly 
Hopkins fiSSi) stated that the poshfon of the iudra was not 
dtBcrent from that of the American house slave before iflGo/ 
Reviewing Hopkins’ generaJistatiom, Hillebrandt CrSgd) held 
that the position of the ludras should be judged incotnparbon 
^ with the aJa^^ of the ancient world and not m the context of 
developments m later rimes.* 


I. IftdhdiM Stadia^ x, 

3 * R. Bhandaj^AT, 0>iUcffd SjS-Bj- 

Ah* lee Blixnctarkar'* eriihitM cf Jqlly's Mtieic g« the "Hhiotv of rrhiM 
Marriage”, Hid., 594-603. ^ 

Colitti£d 532-2J. 
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Criticising Hopkins, Kotkar(i9i i) complins that European 
writers are influtnced by thdr ideas of racial discrimi nation 


agalrtst the Negroes^ and hence unduly exaggerate this in their 


treatment of the c^te system*^ The main trend noticeable 
in the works of recent Indian writers such as KetkaTp Dutt^ 
Ghurye and others Is to present the system in such a way as may 
help to recast it in response to present retjubements.* Thus 
it would appear that ptoblems of ancient Indian society'have been 
^ largely studied against the background of struggle between the 
reTomnist and orthodox schools. The dominant motives of 
reform and nationalism have undoubtedly produced valuable 
works on Indians early social life ; but what appeared to be seamy 
and ugly in comparison with modern standards came to be 
cither ignored or explained away unconvincingly. For instancep 
/ it has been argued that the disabilid^ of the ^udras did not re¬ 
duce their happiness or well-being." 

It Is this tendency to concentrate on favourable aspects 
of early social hfc that accounts for the almost complete absence 
of works on the position of the ^udras in andcxtC India. Evert 
European writers gave their attention mainly to the study 
^ of the upper classes of Hindu society. Thus Muir devoted J 
pages to the Legends of struggles between hrahmaiiiajs and ksatri* 
yas/ and Hopkins (18S9) presented a comprehensive study of 
the ^Todtion of Ruling Caste in Ancient India,"* The admirable 
woik cA Pick ( 1897 ) on the sodal organization of north* 
eastern India also mainly confined itself to the treatment of 
k^triyas, brahmanas and gahapatis or setihis. It is dllEcuLt 
to explain tlicse writers^ lack of interest in the fortunes of the lower 
1 orders unless we suppose that their virion was circumscribe:^ 
by the dominant class outlook of their a^, 

ITic first independent work on the iudras is a short article 
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by V. S. Sistri (1922 )t who ducuses the phiJoaophical’bads of 
the term sudra.^ In another article ( 192|| ) on th^ subject 
he tries to show that the fudw could perform Vcdic rituals.* 
In a recent article (1947) Gboshal deals with theatatm of the 
£udnis in the Dharrnasutras.* The latest arddc is by a Rusdan 
writer C. F. Ilyin (1950)** who* on the basb of the DhaTmail3- 
. ira evidence,* demonstrates that ^udras were not slaves, 
f The only moii.pgrapb on £udras (1946) b publbhcd by a well* 

# known Indian potidcian^ who coniines himself to the quesdon 
of their origin." The author is entirely dependent for his source- 
Tnaterial on tiansladonsj and* what h worse, he seems to have 
worked with the fixed purpose of proving a high origin for the 
£udraSp a lendency which has been very much in evidence among 
the educated secdoiu of the lower caste people in recent times^ 
A dngle passage of the £dnti which states that the iudra 

Paija%'ana performed sacrifice^ is sudicient to establbh the 
theds that fudtas were originally k^tiiyas.* The author does 
not bother himself about the complex of various circumstances 
which led to the formation of the labouring class known as the 
Sudra^A ^-ery {J95 7J ^ allied to our subject, brings 

^ together scattered Information on labourers in ancient India, 
but does not make any significant addidon to our knowledge. 
The main object of thb book is to explore the field of Labour 
Economics in ancient India, and in doing so the author notices 
in the past parallels to modern wage-hoards, arbitrators, social 

1. 137-9, 

' ^The Siatux of the S Qd m in Ancient lndta'^ I'um B/mfaU 
I, afiS-a^B, 

y 3, ICf xSv, 2 t^ 7 - 

4, urwi Jklavcn b den sltUidbcben CraeUitHidhrem"^ m SfittJfUmsim- 
195a, a tr, fr™ Jr/™ aiwii, 1950^ No, a, pp, 94'm7- 

5, Karic'i CnmpiUlbn of ihe Dharnyiiiatri ulrwrla rej^rdinf sOdw 
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•ccurity etc,, with the result that this work suffere from mudi 
modeftibixi. Moreover, the book mainly draws on the Artimr 
iostra of Kaudfya, h sketchy, and lacks historical seme. 

The present work has been undertaken not only to provide 
an adequate treatment of the position of the iOdras inandent 
limes, but alio to evaluate their modern characterixatiQnip eiihcr 
based on Lnsufficirnt datap or inspired by reformist or aijti- 
^ reformist motives. An attempt will be made to present aeor^ 
nected and systematic account of the various devcJopnacntS 
in the position of the ludras down to rtreo A. D. 500. 

This study has to be mainly bas^ on Literary sourcta^j 
the precise dating of which or of their variom parts has been 
a baBling probLem. We have adopted the generally accepted 
chronology of the lileraty tacts, but in the case of differences 
of opinion we have indicated our own reasons for adopting an 
unconvenlional dating. 

Although the texts belong to difTerent periods, they repeat 
dd natiiiim the same formulae and terminologies, which make 
it diJhcult to detect changes in society hence special attention 
has been paid to the study of variants. Many of these texts 
cannol be undcntocxl without the aid of the cewnmentators, who 
not unoftm project the ideas of their own times into earlier 
periods. 

Further,^e literary textSp brahmai;iica] and non-brahmap- 
cal, seek to estaMbh the supremacy of the brahmanas or of the 
l^atriyas or of both, but they hardly show any sympathy for the 
Madras. U is argued that the Dharmasastras and other treatises 
are books written by the enemies of the Ifidras and as such 
have no evidential value^ But the law-books of other ancient 
societies also foUow the prindpk of class legislation as the 
Dharmaiisiras do j unfortunately for lack of sufficient data we 
cannot debmtely say how far the Dharmasastra law^ were 
followed. 

Since the Sudras w ere regarded as the labouring class, in thb 
study particular attention has been paid to the investigation of 
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their material coudiliom and the nature of their economic and ^ 
social relations with the members of the higher varnas. This / 
has naturally involved the study of the position of sl^ea, with / 
whom the £udras were cooadered identical. The nntouchables 
are also theorcdcally placed in the category of AodrSs, and 
hence their origin and ptwilion has aiso been diaci»cd in soanc J 
detail. 

In order to cxplatn and Ulustmtc certain developinents in 
the position of the wherever possible campansoni have ^ - 

been made with similar developments in other ancient aoedetiea 
and among primitive peoples known to anihropok^. 
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CHAPTER II 
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. In 1647 it was soggest^i by Roth that the might 

have been outside the pale of the Aryan sociely*\ Since then 
it has.n&tifthy been held that the fourth varna of brahmamcal 
society: was mainly formed by the non-Aryan population, who 
were reduced to that position by the Aryan conquerors^ ThLa 
view continues to derive support from the annlc^ of conflict 
between the white-coloured Europeans and the non-white 
population of Asia and Africa 

If Dasas and Dasyus be identical with the original inhatn* 
tants of India speaking non-Aryan languages^^ it Is possible to 
adduce evidence in favour of this view from the Rg Veda^ In the 
niimerous hymns of that coUectiong which are repeated in the 
AtJui™ Vrda, the Aryan god Indra appears as the conqueror 
of the Disas, who mostly appear to have been human beings. 
It u said that Indra coiingncd the base IMsa varna tp the cave+'* 
As the controller of the world, he takes upon himself the task 
of bringing the Dasas into subjection,* and is asked to prepare 
himself for their destruction,* The recurring theme of the 
^ Vodic prayers to India is the request for the overthrow' of the 
Dasfii tribes Indra is also represented as having deprived 

the Dasyus of all good qualities, and as ha-ving subjugated the 
Dasas « 

t. i. R4- 

a, KA ill 3®® I C. Eiii[* A Histr qf Citt. in Af^- ^ 12 ; 
! a frtp Ouie M litSa, p. 83 J N. K_ Dutl, on^ Growth ^ Ctuie in /wfifi, 
rr. ; Ohuryc^ C^Jti tmd Ckti, pp, 151-a ; D, R, Bhandmiksir, Stmt 

Aifi^ Ajtemi /wfioit p. la 

3, Muir thiiikJ Uial Uicre u nothing 10-ihal OKy werr nen-Ar^’W. 

Tflctr* li* 387^.. 

M., kftdni, vAr^amdiiiiaTmn£^Aksk U VAL i 9 h 
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)|0j ddEondi^ah. BVf V. 34. 6. 
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^ There are mote references to the destruction or sulyuga- 
tion of Daayus by Indra than of Dams. It is stated that having 
killed the Dasyus he protected the Aryan varna,^ Prayer is 
jnade to him to fight against the Dasyus in order to increase 
the strength of the Aryans.* It ** significant that there are at 
least twelve references to the daughter of the Dasyus, mostly 
by Indra.* On the contrary, although there ate references to 
the killii^ of individual Dams, the word d&eAaljM docs not occur 
an^'whete. This indicates that the tvro were not identical and 
may suggest that the Aryans followed a policy of ruthlem exter¬ 
mination towards the Dasyus, which, in the case of the Dasas, 
was tempered with mioderati<>ii+ 

The fight between the Aryans and th«r opponents mainly 
took the form of the dtstruction of the fortresses and walled 
settlements of the latter.” ^)th the Dasas and Dasyus were in 
of numerous fortified settlements,* which arc also 
associated with the enemies of the Aryans in a general way.» 
This naturally reminds us of the later discoveries of fortifications 
in the Harappa settJemenis.* It seems that the nomadic 
Aryans coveted the wealth of their enemies accumulated in the 
settlements, for the possession of which there went on a regular 
warfare between them.' The worshipper expects that all those 
who make no oblation should be killed and their wealth should 
be given to the people,* The Dasyus are described as rich 
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(^[4dnw$) but without sacrifice.^ Mention h made of two 
Dasa chids who are caJJi:d wealLb-Eeeking+’ Desire tt expreaed 
that through Indra^ the might of the Dasa be mbdued, and his 
collected wealth be divide among the people^ The Da^^yns abo 
p>os3essed jewels and gold, w^hich probably excited the greed of 
the Aryans.* But to a people of catde cultute^ such as the Aryans, 
it was pmnaHly the catde of thdr enemies which held ihe greatest 
temptation. Thus it is argued that the KTltatas do not deserve 
to have cows because they make no use of mUk products in the 
sacrifice.* On the other hai^ it is likely that the enemies of, the 
Aryans valued the horses and chariots of the latter^ 

Vcdic legend tells us that the Asuras had captured the city of a 
royal sage named Dabhid^ but on their retreat were intercepted 
and defeated by Indra, who recovered cattle^ horses and charioci 
and restored them to the princej . 

The Dasyu way of life further antagonised the Aryans^ 
Apparently the tribal and semi^setded life of the Aryans based 
on catde keeping was incompatible with the sedentary and urban 
life of the people of the indJgenons culture.^ The predominandy 
tribal life of the former expre^ed itself through several communal 
institutions such as the lamiU and the ^idaiha in which 

the sacrifice played a very important part. But the Dasyus 
had nothing to do with sacrifice. This was true of the Dasas 
as wdlj for fndra is described as coming to the sacriiice distin^ 
guishing between the Dasa and the Arya.* A whole passage 
occurring in the seventh book of the Vsda consists of a string 
of adjectives such as airaddhdn aad tr^Mn applied to the 

Dasyus to emphasise their norhsaerLfidng character." Indra 
is asked to dUcriminatc between the sacrificing Aiy^ani and 

j. RV, L ^ 4. 

dUtidii idmbarOfp m. RV, VI. 47.^11. 

3. Vi^dm Idd dOu sdirthhft^ rdnr i'ndrf^ /it';, VItl. 4JI.6. 
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non-sacrifidng Dasyns.* They are aiio called 
The word emWra (without India) h used at several places," 
and presumably rcfcrs to the Daiyus^ Dasas and perhaps some 
Aryan disscnteiSp In the Aryan view the Dasyus practised 
black magic * Such a belief k espcdaliy found in the Alharm 
Vfda, in which the Dasyvs appear evil spirits to be scared 
away from the sacrifice.^ It is said that lan albpowertUi amulet 
enabled the sage Ahgiras to break through the l^syus* fbrtrcsses.* 
The evil character of the Dasyus in the Athofvix Vtda seems to have 
been based on their fighting record tn the % Vcdic period* 
According to the Veda the god^blasphgrtift g Dasyus are 

to be oBcred! as victims.^ It is bchcved that the Dasyus are 
treacherous, not practising the Aryan observances, and hardly 
humam^ 

The difference between the Aryan and the Dasyu way of 
life was further hrought out by indicating the relation in which 
ihe Dasyus stood to the Ax^^an vraia^ generally meaning law or 
ordinance,* If it be poadble to establish some oonnection be¬ 
tween this word and which meam tribal troo^ or groups 
it may be suggested that the term ^aiet probably means tri bal law 
or usage. The Dasyus are generally described as aoA 

anjmrata.^ The word apavraui b used at two places 
and perhaps applies to the Dasyus and dhsenting 
It is notable that such adjectives are not applied to the Dasas, 
which again indicates that the>' were more amenable to the Aryan 
way ol iitb than the Dasyus* 

1. R¥, L 51.8. 
iir, L 53.4. 
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Tbfre aris reasons to ikinlc that there was difference of 
colour between the Aryans and their enemies. It appears that 
the AryaiiSj who arc called human (monurt pr^j^), worshipping 
Agni VaiSvinara, on Dctasions set fire to the settlements of the 
darlt-hucd people (orrtnxo'iHiA)* who deserted their possessions 
without fighting.^ The Aryan ddty Soma is described as 
LiUing people of black skio* who apparently were Dasyus.* 
Further! Itidra had to contend against the Rlksasas of black skin 
at one place he is credited with the slaughter 
of fifty thousand "blacks^ whom Si^'ana regards as 

Raksasas of black ooJour * The gpd Is also described as tearing 
off the black sldn of the Asura.* An important exploit of Indra, 
which may have some historical basis* refers to his fight against 
a hero known as Krsna^ It stated that, when Xf^na encamped 
on the Amiumati or Yamuna with ten thousand soklieis, 
India mobilised the Maruts (the Aryan ms) and fought against 
the with the hdp of the priest-god Brhaspati.* 

Adeui)^ tUa)} ate explained by Slyaj^ as Asuras of black cokmr 
{kf^riipdk It is Euggested that Krs^ft was the non* 

Ar> an dark hero of the Yadava tribe J This seems llkdy because 
later traditions speak of hosdiity between India and 
There is also reference to the killing of the doubtfully 

interpreted by Sayan a as pregnant wives of an Asura named 
Similarly mention is made of the overthrow of the 
ddsih by Indra.*^ Sayana fandfully takes them as 
the lowest demon-like troop {nikrU^ib - smdft), but 

I- yit- S- 2-3, G.'ldnfir'i tr. The end of Kitrappi culture: at Hiiii 
Ghundai HI is marked with 'a jjreat cooflagraiHJiiV B. H, Lai, Ai^ p, 86v 
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Wilwn takes /tf/M in the sciue of hladt- If the latter meaning 
he correct, it would appear that the Dasaa were black in colour. 
But the description ‘black' niay have been applied indisprunr- 
nately to them as it was to the Dasyns and othw cncmicsof the 
Aryans. The above refeiencjes, however, leave little doubt that 
the Aryan followers of Indra, Agni and Soma had to fight 
against the black people of India. In one refererice, the ^g 
Vedic hero Trasadasyu, son of Purukutea, is described^ as^ the 
leader of the Mark-eomplcxioned' mcn.^ This may indicate 
that he had established his hold over them. 

If the word ondfa* applied to the Dasyus is taken in Ae 
sense of ‘noseless’ or one with a flat nose, and the term tfisas^a 
applied to the Dasas* as bull lipped' or having big protruding 
Ups, it would appear that the enemies of the Aryans were 
physicJgnomicaJly different. 

The term n^kreoSk, which occurs in its different foi^ at 
six places in the Vtda* gives some idea of difference m the 
mannei d' speech between the Aryans and their enemies. It 
qualifies Dasyns at two pbees.* Sayana explains it as ‘of hostile 

speech', and Geldner tendcrt it as ‘of wrong speech’A Un^ 

the Icfin tfirdAntt/deak is taken in the sense of '^nwUigib e 
speech’, it does not give any evidence of linguistic difference 
between the Aryans and the Dasyus, but ody shows that the 
latter hurt the sentiments of the Aryans by their improper speech. 
Thus although the main issue in the war between the .Aryans and 
th eir enemies was the possesion of cattle, chariots and other 
forms ofw-ealth, differences in race, religion and mode of speech 

al<f> served to exacerbate relations. 

If inferences can be drawn from the rebtive occurrences 
of the terms dwo and dd^a in the VfdSt it would appear that 
the Dasyus, who are mentioned eighty-four times, were obviously 
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nmncrically stronger than the Dasas^ who are mentioned atsty- 
one times** The struggle against the Dasjms was attended 
with much bloodshed. The Aryans, who in the early stage of 
their expansion coveted cattle Jbr their upkeep, naturally did 
not understand the value of urban settlements and organised 
agriculture.* The destruction of the pne-Aryan urban settle¬ 
ments seems to have been cootplete. It is this which atscotinti 
for the disappearance of urban life during the VetUc period. 
While the spoils of war, espedaily cattle, must have added to the 
power of the warriors and priestsi, raising them above the pW, 
it was slowly realised that the peasants of the older culture 
ccMild provide labour power with which the Aryans couM carry 
on agriculture. 

Alongside the conflict between the Aryans and their enemia 
there went on the intcrtial conflict in the Aryan tribal society. 
Through a battle song addressed to Manyu (personified Wrath), 
his aid B invoked for overcoming the two kind of enemies, Aryans 
and Dasas.* India is asked to fight against both the godless 
Dasas and Aryans who are described as the enemies (iatrairfl^) 
of his followers.* It is said that India and Varuna killed the 
Dasas and Aryans who were the ^vcisaries of Sudas and thus 
protected lum.* On behalf of the good and righteous people 
prayer is made to the two chief Rg Vedic dcidrs Agni and ladra 
to counteract the hostile activities and oppressions of the Aryans 
gnrt Dasas,* Since Aryans were one of the chief enemies of 
their fellow men, it B no wonder that along wkh the Dasas 
they are said to have been destroyed by India,* K Wilson's 
tiandatton of a Rg Vedic passage be accepted, Indra is lauded 
for having saved the people fi-om the Raksasas and Aryans on 
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the bank of the seven rivers^ and is ftirthcr called upon to deprive 
the Daias of their weaponSi^ 

Of thirty-six occurmicca of the word in the Si 
nine make dear mention of hostility among the Aiyans themselves.* 
At one place the Aryan cnemi& are lumped together with the 
I>aayTis and at five places vnlh the Disas^ which again suggests 
that the Dasas were on better terras with a section of the 'Aryans 
than were the Dasyus. They were considered aa natural allies 
of the Aryans in their inter-tribal convicts, which gradually 
undermined the tribal basis of their society, and hdped the pro¬ 
cess of fusaon betw-etn the Aryans and Dasad. Five of these 
references ixzcur in the earlier portions of the Rjj which 

shows that the internal conflict was a fairly old process, ^ 

The most important evidence for internal conflict srithin 
the Aryan fold at an early date is the record of the 
battle^ which is the only important historical event in the Si 
V£da* Gcldncr thinks that RV^ VIL 33, which speaks of 
this battle, belongs lo an early period,® The Battle Ten 
Kings was primarily a couBict between two main branches of the 
Rg Vedic Aryans, namely the Purus and the Bhlratas, in which 
the non-Aryans may have joined as auxiltaries.^ While the 
Bharatas were led by the famous Rg Vedk hero Sudis and abat¬ 
ed by their priest Vasis^a, their enemies comprised ten kings 
belonging to the five well-know^n tribes—^Anus, Druhyus, Yadus, 
Titrvai^ and Pvru^ along with five less known tribes—Alina;p 
Paktha^ Bhalanas, ^rva and Vi^^in* The opposing conTcdcracy 
was organised by the priest Viivamitra and led by die Purus. ® 
It appears that the batdc was, in fact, a memarablc attempt of 

t. jd T'^dd^tjzksa 

t'ddh/xrd^d^ AuL'uVREtu nhwaaljt. RVf V'lll. 34. ^7. Cicyner tik«s ihc 
paas^c in Ehc itnsc u( ladr«^i juMe the weapon pf the (rom 

the Aryan. 

a- VI, 33.3 p S0.6 ; ; VIU- 24^*7 (a disputed puuge]; X- 

aB.3, 69^-6, $3^1 t9» ioa.3. Four ibesc rr&. have been coirtetly Quoicd 

by Ambcdkar^ tip. dt-, pp- 83-4+ 

3 - Vh i. 3 sSi ftn 4 fl(f f, 

4. VII. 33.i-5i 83.8 The actual battle byimi Dccvin in RVf V 1 I,i 8 p 

5ir VAt p. ^45- Oa Bccoimt of ihcir hddllty to other the Poxuii 

arc called mnihfard:: 4 i^ in VIL rS* 13- 
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the lesser Aiyan tiibn to maintain their separate identities, 
but they were completely routed by the Bbaiatas under Sudas on 
the Parusni, There is no indieatioa of the treatment of these 
conquered Aryaia, but csseniially it might have been the same 
as in the case of the nan^An'^t^ 

It is not unlikely that there were many other int&-tribal 
conflicts of this kind, trf which we have no records. Indications 
of such Struggles are found in references which -represent the 
Aryans as violators of t/raUis established by the gods. Five 
such passages quoted by Kane from the ^ Veda can be inter¬ 
preted in this light.^ In a dialogue between the primeval priest 
Atharvan and Vanina, the priest boasts r ’‘No by his greats 
nca, not an Aryan, may violate the law that I wiQ establish.’** 
Muir has quoted as many as fifty-^ighi passages from the 
fig Veda, which he interprets as containing denuncLaiiotii of 
religious hostility or rndiffereuce shown by the members of the 
Aryan community.* Many of these passages belong to the 
kernel (Book II—VUI) of the fiig Veda, and may be taken as 
reflecting the conditions prevailing in the earliest period of the 
Aryan settlements. Several of these are directed against the 
illiberal people who are called amdhasarn * apri&astan^ or 
t^Tuatah* At one place Indra is described as the enemy of the 
prosperous {edkeiendnadait) probably of .Aryans wlio rendered hun 
no service ;* since Dasas and Aryans who concealed their 
treasure from the people were considered objects of attack.* 
For the sake of his people Agni b said to have capturwd property 
whether situated in the plains or the hills, and to have overcome 


I. /saii.-t'F, N$. locis, II. j. . V JLT ,, 

9. ndm aidntrft mMtaA nnttdm ndmdjfa jddo/iaiit OhariffC Ar, V. 11.3;. 
Paipp.. VIII. 1.3. 

3. JSAS, NS, ii, 9S&494. 

4. flP, i.apB. 


5. RV, 1 . » 85 - 7 - 

6 . flr. VI. 

7. RV, VI. 47. 16 ; JRAS.m, ii, aB6-ii94H 

e. ddiok iaadhipi ariX fly, VllI- 51, 9. S^yajja’i 

to this and slw that of LTvaU Stnd Mnhidbsra 10 S iimiltir 

omssse in PS, XXXUI, Ube ^dnl aa an adjective of iiya, but Geldaer 
VIII.51.9) ultts and diia u two independent nouns. In any 
case it is clear that the Aryan was also an object cf tiliack. 
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thdr £>^a and Aryan enemic^.^ Tin esc jwjagefi suggest ihat 
even the Aryan enemies were deprived cjf their po^emDrs 
* (presumably cattle) and corncqucnlly reduced to the spiuf-Df 
impoverished fion-^^ryanSp 

Many passages show a general hostility towards the p^nplr 
known as Paj:si$^ Muir understands them as niggardfi,® Ac¬ 
cording to the authors of the Vidtc Index Pani in the kWa 
denotes a person who is richj but who does not give offerings 
to the gods, or bestow dakfV^ds on the priests, and who b thcrdoie 
an object of intense dislike to the composers of the Samhila/ * 
In one passage they were described as bek<innia^ or 'usurenH?) 
subdued by Indra,® The fact that the Panis were capfabic-of 
making sacrifices and entided to ^vergeld shoe's that they were 
members of the cyan fold.* Hildcbrandt indcniifies them ^vwh 
the Parnis^ who formed pan of "the Dahac, a great group of S<?y- 
thian tribes of horsemen and warrior3''^• The aulhorB^ofMhc 
P>i(r Ind^x think that the term is wide erough to cover eithci^rhe y 
aborigines or hostile Aryan tribes^* 

Of the passages which represent Panis as niggards, and 
condemn illiberal people in general, some may have been inspired 
by greedy priests eager for gifts, but on the whole they scem-i^ 
reflect the tendency among certain Aryans to accumulate westbb 
at the cost of their fellow tribesmen^ who naturally expected some j 
share in their acquisitions through sacrifices made to Indr a and 
other godf,^® thus proriding frequent occasions for the coRwnon 
feasts of the com munity. Failu re to check this process w as • bcFun d 
to give rise to economic and social inequalities^ 

id4aajrjA fiisnaiyd ddsi jigtiJiM. X- 

3. RV, 1, 124 ml iS2,3; IV. 35-7, ; V- 34 . 7 . Vt, J 3 . 3 , 

33 , 6 - 7 , 

3. JKiS J, NS. ib 2R6-a94. 

4 . Vh b 47 ^* 

3. /iirf. JiF, VIIL 66.10. 

6 . 1 ^/, 1 * 47 ^ 2 ’ 

7 - ndd* 

5. Cijiiiihtnaii, irifl,p S43, 

0 . i, 472 . 

10. VfI, 40,6. 
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It to he examined how the estra-triK^l and icter- 

tribal atnig^lc^ of the *^ryans led to the disinteKradoo oltrib^il 
aociciy and the formation of social classes. Although the word. 

is applied to the Aryan^ ard Olsa^ in the it dues 

not indicate any di™iou of labour^ which became the basis the 
broad social classes of later times/jf:^ii-aiiid represent 

two large tribal gfoupE^ which were in the process of disintegra- 
ilon into social dasseg,^ There b sufficient evidence for thb fa the 
case of the Aryan people. I CrltLdsing Senart Oldetiberg righdy 
points out that caste does not exist in the Si F^fii^but the coUc- 
ctioadoes give the Imprfssion of slowly emerging social cUssesin 
their embryonic stage^ '. The word brdhrru^s occurs fifeeen limcs 
and k^airiya nine times. Nevertheless^ as w ould appear from the 
repeated occurrences of words such mjana and m,* and from the 
nature of hs institutions, Eg Vedic society was basically tribal 
in character!^ do not know whether the Aryans possessed 
jlavcs at the time of their fir^t advent in India* According to 
Keith the Vedic Indians were primarily pastoral at least this 
holds good of the Aryans kcown fojm the early pans of the Sg 
V^da* Anthropological invcstigv>/t3 show that some pastoral 
tribc:^ also keep slaves although in a teJalivc sense slavery is 
more developed among i^ricullural tribeSK* 

hut there b no doubt that the urban population of Harappa 
society had differences of Mrealth almost amounting to class 
divisions/ Wheeler suggest! that between the Har^ppanS 
and Mitopotamians slaves formed one of the articles of trade/ 
It is reasonable to hold that the Harappa urban settlements 
could not have nourished without the surplus in agricultural 
products provided by the peasants in the adjacent countryside * 

I. iZFp 

a. dmfdrt 7* ifitrmj it/ns 4 udi pdni. R L lo^.-a ; 

III 34 -^. 

3 . ii,a 7 ir. 

4. Jmu U m^tivcicd about 375 tims and #il aheul i^q ILaici. 

5 . CHf, i gg. 

I 6* LiLn jtenite 1 oj S^vtal IruifiudhiMit p. 

7. Ghildc* Afffrl ArscifKt E^i^j p. I7g. 

8. T 3 i*/iB^Cwr»p-94. 
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The pattern of the Indua political system has been likened to that 
of Sumer—a pricst'kLn^.goveming a servile populaiion through 
a rigid bureaucracy*^ \ Wc do not know in what relation the 
DasyuS and Da^as 3tood to the various classes and peoples of 
Harappa society. As the Aryans advanced further east in 
the Gaaga vaUey* they probably encountered ihe Copper Hoard 
people who were the earlier inhabitants of that regionp* It 
is dear that* like other people in tbc copper age, these peoples 
aUo may have been divided into classes. 

For lack of data it is difficult to get a predje idea of the 
effects of the Aryan impact on Harappa society and iwrjif. 
Spoils of war must have added to the wealth and social statusof 
the tribal leaders^ who could afford to patronise priests by 
making gifts of cattle, and in eome cases of female slaves. Thus a 
sacrificer b described as moving with his chariot in rank 

and wealthy, munificient and lauded in assemblies^ 

Despite the paucity of information reasonable hypotheses 
may be made about the so-^al adjustment between the Aryans 
and siirvivoTS of Harappi «:iety and other peoples. In the 
first flush of the Aryan expansion the destruction of the seitlcments 
and the peoples such as the Dasyus seems to have been so com¬ 
plete that very few people in north-western India w^ould remain 
to be absorbed into the new society. But this may not have 
been the case in the succeeding stages of their capansion* 
While the majorit) of the survivors and especially the compara¬ 
tively backward peoples would be reduced to helotagc, the 
natural tcadcticy would be for the eil of the.^ an society to mU 
with the lower orders and for the Arj an priests and wamors to 
mi* vfith the higher classes of earlier societies. That in some 
<a3es the enemies of the .^ans were given high status in the 
new composite society is dear from two referent^ At one 
place lodra is described as converting the Dasas into Aryas,* 

I . \f3CkAy, Earlj Inditi Cfciii'otrwM, pp. aii'* >»- 

a, LJ, AT. No-9,93- 

3. UK, ll-ay.ia. 

+. ^4iJ I i ct h J VI. 23, ro. 
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SSiyaria explains this as teaching them the Aryan way of lifE, 
At another place Indra is said to have deprived the Dasyns of 
the title of the May this suggMt that some Dasyi:^ were 

raised to Aryan status and then deprived of it, presumably on 
aceoutit of their anii-Aryan acthiucs? AH this leads ns to suppose 
that fiome of the surviving priests and chiefs from the enemy 
peoples were given corri^ponding positions (possibly of inferior 
nature) in the new Aryan society. 

It has been contended that Bralimanisni is a pre-ATy^an 
imtituilon," But the equation of the word brahmana with the 
Latin the designation of a type of priest whose office 

was created during the period of the Roman kings, undermines 
this hypothesis.* Besides ihit equivalence there is the w cli-known 
shnilarity l>etwccn the Atharvan priests of Vedic Indian and 
Athravans of Iran. Bui nevertheless a major objection remahw 
to be answ'cred. Keith says that the state of Ijlg Vedic belief 
and the comparative magnitude of the Vedic pantheon must 
have been the product of much priestly eObre and the outcome 
of wholesale syncretism.* Further, Av.Qicient evidence has been 
adduced from Vedic and epic iradiiions to show that India 
was a brahnutide, and that his chief enemy Vrtra was a brah- 
ma^aJ This also confirms the hypothesis that developed 
priesthood wa$ a pre-Aryan institution, and implies that all the 
conquered people were not reduced to the position of the d^s 
and ludras. And hence, though the bruhmatia as such was an 
Indo-European institution, the priestly class of the Aryan con¬ 
querors may have been largely recruited from the conquered.* 
Though there is nothing lo indicate the proportion, it seems 
ihat some of the pre-.Aryan priests found their way into the new 

I, dAitri kniiihitd ndj4 Oanld R\\ 

X. 49.3- 

a+ PafgiuT, Indian iW pp* 

3 . Dumdzil, Fldffttn-Brahmcn, Clru-II Ill. For anOlher rie* 

FauI ThiOTC. ^DAfGt NF* aj. PP^ 

4. C/fIrit 103. 

5. w. Rubcii ^'Indra’s Figbl Vftf* in the MflMbh^u/^ 

S. A Commem\friitimf Votitme (in picti; shown by the cmxrVaf of Dr. A. S. 
.VltEkarkpp. ii6-a ;D. K^eoAmhuBhai^dnMtiddha^p.s^. 

6. Koiambi, 3BBRA S, NS, xxiS, 35. 
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It would bi: wrong to think that all the ^blacks^ wcfc 
reduced to the status of the iudra helots* since there are some 
relerence$ to black seers^ 1 a ihc Vfds. the Asvixi s arc described 

presenting Fair-skinned women to black (syavilya’i Kanva^^ 
who probably is nam cd krs^a, * black* at another place* and is the 
poet oFihc hymns (RV, VllI, 8fi and 86) addressed to the twin 
gjods. It is perhaps again K.anva who is mentioned as kfsna fp 
tu the first book of the V(daJ Simibrly Dirghatamas* men¬ 
tioned as a singer in one hymn of the ^ may have been of 
dark colour^ if his name was given to htm on account of his com¬ 
plexion.* It is significant that in several passages of the ^ 
Vtd^^ he is known by his metTonymic Macnateya alone* and a 
later legend says that be married Ustj* a slave girl and begot 
K^k^vani.^ Again in the first book of the Rg Vtda priestly 
Divodisas, whose name snggeits a d^a originj* arc described 
as Composing new hymnsj'^ while in the tenth book the Ajiglras 
author of the Rl\ X. 42-44 is caUed ‘black'-* Since most of the 
above references occm' in the later portions of the Rg Veda it would 
appear that tgw ards the end of the Etg Vedic period some of the 
black seejra and Dasa priests ’iv^erc wonning their way into the 
newly organised Aryan community. 

Similarly it appears that some of the conquered chiefe 
received high status in the new society. Frlcsily acceptance 
of gifts from the Disa chiefs such as Balbutha and Taxuksa earned 
them unstinted praises* through which they gained in Status 
in the new order. That the Dasas were in a position to make 
gifts and were looked upon as liberal donors can be deduced from 
the very meaning of the roots das from which the noun Dasa 

VS Ft 1, 117 A bu t S&ya^a csplain* ai a. 

■j, VIII 85^3-4. Kaijva U atwnurntiemed Vllt, 30,10, 

; cf. L 1 17.7. ParKiter thinliJ thal I hr Karivanai. 
aft the only proper p+ 33. 

4- JiV, 1. ekk VAeip. 77 - 

5. rY, 1.366. In the SVi. Brr, XIV. 34-15. there ii ihc Clic of a wiotiicr 
for a blark BCMi who posscHes ihc kDDn’lcdgC of the Veda. 

6 . HilicbfandlV siiggcsilon* Vl, h 363- 

7. Rl\ ]. 130. io. 

H. Kosambb JBARAS^ xxvi, 44. 
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derived.^ The proccs$ of a3:$]mLiadaa west on in later times^ for 
the Uter literature records the traditinn that Pratardana Dai' _ 
vodasi.went to the world of Indra^* who was histoncally the 
the titular rtiler of the Aryan invaders. 

Early literature throws hardly any light on the process 
of assimilation between the Aryan commoners {vii) and those of 
the survivors of earlier gocieUes. It is likely that most of them 
were reduced to what came to be known as the fourth varna 
m Aryan society. But, if we leave out the Pumsa-sukliHj there 
is no evidence of the Sudra varna in the Pg Vtda, In the early 

Vcdic period there existed, however^ a Small servile class 
of female slaves. It seems that, when the male members of 
the enemies of the Aryans were kiUed, their wives w^rc reduced 
to slavery. Thus it is stated that Trasadasyu, the son of Puru* 
kutsa, gave away fifty' women as gifts.* Further evidence for the 
existence of female slaves is to be found in the earlier portions of 
the Athaiva Vrda. Therein the female slave is described as wet- 
handed, Smearing the pestle and mortar^^ and also as throwing 
lye on the droppings of the eow',* which shows that she was enga¬ 
ged in domestic work. This coUecdon provides the earli^ 
reference lo a black d^* References, therefore, suggest that in 
the early Vedic society female slaves were employed in domesde 
Work. The use of the word dost makes it obvious that these were 
the womefifoik of the conquered Dasas. 

The uSe of the word das^ In the sense of slave is to be found 
mostly in the later portions of the Tvi'o cases occur iu 

the first bookp^ erne in the tenth bcjok,* and one in ihc supple¬ 
mentary hymns (called vSiakhilya) inserted in the cigth book.*^ 

l. f. D. da^i Mofiisr-VVilliamy^ Sanik-Eft^. Di^i. 

a. Kanf^taki lll.i. quoted in ii-^Or 
JlF, V|t 149.36- 

dif jdrdfdhdstd jdn^^t 4 utdkh^ 4 rp AVf XIL 

3.13 J/■<«/)/>., XVlI-37.3, ^ 

5* AV, xn.4.9 : tn the paislltl m the Putpp. XVlf. 16.9 the 

lenA dAj I i s replai^cd by JffJ- 

e. AF, \^l3.e, 

7. RV, I gj.S, t^^, after Gdcteer’i tr. 

a, flr, X- 6 ?.io. 

9. flr, viTf. 36.3, 
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The only early reference of this type is found in the eighth book.* 
in the Veda there seems to be no other word which could mean 
dsLVCt and it is thus dear that male slaves hardly existed in ihe 
early Vedic period. 

Of the number and nature of sla^-es In the later Rg V>dic 
period j references give only a vague idea. In the mlakhUja 
there is mention of a hundred slavcsj who are placed in the same 
category as asses and sheep«“ The word ddsa-pra^rga in another 
later reference may mean wealth or assemblage of slaves.* This 
would suggest that towards the end of the Rg Vedic period 
slaves were increasing in nutnberj but there is no evidence of 
their bnng engaged in productive activities. They seem to 
have been in the nature of domestic servants attending on their 
priesdy or w^arrior masters. These masters were usually warriors, 
only one reference mentions a priest Dirghatamas as owning 
slaves*^ They could be freely given away.^ Tt seems that failure to 
pay debts resulted in the ensias^ment of the defaulter,* But 
the vcr>' name dasa shows that war was t he most important source 
of slavery during the V^edic period. 

Who were the Disas ? They have l>een generally confused 
with the Dasyus, Bu t the absence of the word ddsa^tjd {slaugh¬ 
ter of the Dasas),. in contrast to (slaughter of the 

Dasyus)i the appearance of Dasas as auxiliaries in the inter* 
tribal wars of the Ar^'ans," the absence of their description as 
onja-^ata^ etc,, the mention of ddsa tviaj (dans) at three 
places^* and above all their indentification with the Iranian 

t, EV^ VlC-HilLcbrandt ruardi thii ad cif doubduL nature^ He 
wrQEi^y addi *villcicht^ to VH-Bd-Si whirii ibould be VII.^^7. liL tB. 

S* iaiAiji rflf gardnbMjm^ doidmUfTtatatlnSifi \ ddsd ^1 , E 

Vllt- 56 r 3 + It u p^^iblc (hat 100 may he a cdiiventkiaaJ rnuaber. 

3. badfytam. HV, L 

4. RV , 1.158. 5-6. 

5. uiJ iird jrn fj ^ \jaduifufvdita y,X,6a, I < 1 - 

7, ^u^d.pp. 9, 15. 

B. RV, IbTi.4, IV.2B.4 and VI.25 h 2. B. N. Duti Ihiftlm that ihc men¬ 
tion of D^3 vd in lhai the D^Si p;ciJi lKc vaiila Jnuik 

{StudUi iR Hindu p. 3^^)# the vnUya^ dii| nol exUt then 

^ atoci^clase pis can be better iiuerprcled here m cl*n- 
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a Scylhiati tribf, sharply distinguish the Da^as from the 
who seem to have had hjirdly anything In common with ■ 
the Aryans.* On the contrary * the Da^as were probably ati 
advance guard of mixed Indo-Aiyan peoples who came to India 
ai the time when tlie Kassiies appealed in Babylonia (c, 1750 
H. G.)- This can be linked up with the archaeological hypo- 
tticsis which ass-uines eicher a continuous movement or two main 
luoteraenis of peoples from Northern Persia tow ards India and 
^dates the first movcnient fairly soon after flooo B.C.® It is 
perhaps this which accounisfor the Ary an policy oreoncihauon 
towards them and the easy assimilation into the Aryan fold of 
ilu'ir chiefs such as Divodasa^ Balbutha and Taruksa. It is be¬ 
cause of this that the Dasas appear as frequent allies of the Ar> an« 
m*their intcr-tribal conflicts. Thus k would appear that the 
nanie ddsQ in the sense of slave tvas derived not from the non- 
ArVfn inhabitants of India but from a people allied to the Indo- 
Aryans. In the later period of the Ivdc the term dasa may 
liave been employed indiscriminaiely not only to cover the 
survivors of the original Indo-European dasas but also pre- 
Aryan peoples such as Dasyus and Kaksa$as, and also those sec¬ 
tions of the Aiyans who wtre impoverished or reduced tosubjet- 
tiun on account of internal conBkis within their ranhs. 

Had the number of the Atyans been smail, they could 
have imposed ihemfielvcs as a ntw^ tuJing minority consisting of 

die upper classes on the conquered peoples as did ihe Hliiitrs, 
Ka$skes and the Mitanni in Western i^sia. But the Eg Vcdic 
evidence is fatal to such an hypothesis.’^ Kot only is there men* 
tion of mass slaughter of the conquered peoples, but also of the 
settlements of numerous x^ryan tribes,^ Recent discoveries of 

I . Tltf^ Dahae may hav<- Ijecn closely ulHcd in yacc and laniiua^c with 
ihc t rstOiaffiiip bul ihii* is lu) t icry clearly pwed - {Vi, U 3571 fn - ^ oj - Zill^naer 
catU the Daoi or Daai of H'rrrdolui^t f i^i a Turanian trilie. {thid - ) 

ip It t»ingKcfl««d that IliC Diftias aji(J AiyaiwfJcon a *Dcial level, alchc 
xtic Daiyu-Bliils- Sliafer, EthHOj^ rsphj^ tn , p, 3*. 

3- Stuart fljggotj Vol. XXI\'p Ko.^d, aiB. I si fuggeits tlK 

inAmt dfpcof^lei at SbSfcl Tump (inolleiH Balychulim) in ihc drs l tudf of the 
second itkilluiiunt B-C-r acd at Fori Munro (Afghanf^i^ ) in the freond hall uf 
tiioiojCoDd oiilkniLiiii B -C. --tA No. 9, pp. gc^i , 

4. p* v-aroa^ ii, p- fn* 6 j- 

j.. For flK tnbe* acr E'.-f, pp. and for later Vedic InbtSj Jlpr. 
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P&inled Gicy Wai t, whkh is undoubtedly a eontinuadon of the 
iGtey Wart- iraditioti of Iran, and Is said lo b* as old as the lath 
ceutur)' Ii*C., are associated with the Aryans.^ The fact that 
this pottery' occurs at numerous sites in the upper Ganga and 
Sutlej basins and in the Ghaggar \ alley and that n can be assig¬ 
ned lo the [x-rjod cma 1 100-800 B* C.- indicates that tlic people 
^vho made it came in subsiantsal numbers. 

Again, tht distribution ofthe Aryan languages over the greater 
part of India presupposes mass migration of their speakers. 
wUI be shown laietj in Norihcrn India the ^udraSj along with the 
vaisy&s, acieoimted for the overvrhelcting rrajoriu of the popu 
laiion^ bui there is nothing to siiow that ihcy spoiie non-i^r^aii 
languages. Cn the other hand, in the later Vedic period ihe 
gndras unde i stood the Aryan speech, ^*£ h dear fronp ihc forrrula 
oh address used for thetr on ihf occasion orihesacrifi.ee*® In 
this connection a iradiiion from ihe is fignificant 

*'J>araivsti, eoosisdng o! ihc \ eda, was formerly designed by 
Brahma for all Uve four ca-sies ; but the ^udras ha^i^g ihrough 
cupidity fallen into *igiiorance% a condition of darkness^ lost 
the right 10 the Veda.'^* Weber undeistands it is parage to 
tnean that in ancient times the sudras spoke the language of the 
Aryans*^ It Ls [>o$sible shat some of the autochthonous tribes 
abandoned ihei r spect U in favour of Ar^ an dialects, as in ir odcrti 
t imes scvera I tribal peopl cs i n Eih a r have given up t heir lang uages 
and adopted Ai>an dialects such as Xurmali and Sadanij but 
their rtumber mitsi have liccn small as compantd to that of the 
jieopic wheae language they adopted. Even in modern times, 
%vhcn the Aiyan-sjxaking people enjoy much better facilities for 
spreading thdr language and culture, they have not been able to 
oust the non-Aryan languages which| in some eases, have shown 
capacity for \ 4 goroufi grow^th- 
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On ihe basis of iht foregoing discussion It would not be 
overbold to state that the Aryans came to India in large numbers.' 
With some possible admbtrure from the enemy tribes, warriors- 
and priests could account oidy for a small minority of the Aryan 
population. In course of time the majority of the Aiyans could 
not escape the fate of being reduced to the poaiiLon of cominono^ 
and helots. But in the Vedic period the process of economk 
and social difFercntiauon was still in its very early stage. In 
ihe predominantly tribal society' the military leaders had hardly 
any fixed and regular source of surplus grain or cattle, on w^hich 
they and their priestly supporters could live and flourish^ Their 
most important source of income lay in the occasional exaction 
of tribute and spoils ofwarffoin the conquered peoples, which aho^ 
presumably, they had id share with the members of the tribe,* 
Bail is the only word indicating some son of tax in the V^da, 
Generally it means a tribute or offering made to a god5^ but 
it is also used in the sense of mbute paid to the king,= Probably 
the payment of iah' was voluntary/ as there w as no machinery 
of collection or collector such as the bhaga-dugha of later ^^cdic 
times* to realise it from the people. We have no instance of the 
grant of land by the tribal kings to their W'arrior or priestly 
followers, presumably because the land belonged to the tribe as 
a whole. The equalitarian character of Rg Vedic society is fur¬ 
ther c\ddcot from the prescription of the same wergeJd for every¬ 
body, male or female/ the compensation fmounting to a 
hundred cows.^ 

In essence the Rg Vedic Aryan society* and perhaps thcr 
society described in the Atharra Vida, w^as characterised by the 
absence of sharp class divisions amongst iis members ^ a fcaturtr 
which is usually found in early societies.* Perhaps the Puranic 
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speculatloa r«^rding the origin of the ^artias refers to this stage, 
it suites that luitiJ the advent of the Trcta age there was no 
varna division and nothing like the greed or the tendency to 
stealBut even in the earliest period^ in addition to the slowly 
emerging military leaders and priests, there were husbandmen 
and artisans who practised a nnenber of crafts. Common words 
for weaver, tanner, carpenter and painter suggest their Indo- 
European origins * The eKistence of a w idespread I ndo-E uropean 
wotd for chariot show's diat the chariot-malter may have 
been known to the Indo-Europeans,^ The rutAafaara (chariot- 
maker), however, does not appear in the Rg where the car¬ 
penter's work is referred to in sev eral early passagesIt appears 
from the j4fAdtrt« Vida that chai iot-makers {r^hiikAra) and metal 
workers (itanrudm) enjoyed a position of importance in society. 
In the early portion of that collection a newly elected king 
prays to a plant amulet {pan^a^mam) to help him to strengthen 
his position among the skilful builders of chariots, and the 
ingenious workers of metal, w ho constitute the folk around him. 
These artisans arc to be made his helpers,® and in this sense 
seem to be on a par with the kings, king-makers, charioteers 
and troopleaders (grdmani)^^ who constitute the folk round 
about the king and are likewise to be made his helpers,’ 

Obviously the crafts mentioned above were practised by the 
members of the Ar>-an community (oti), and no social stigma 
was attached to them- A later passage from the Vfda des- 
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cribcs the carpcatcT duc who usually bends over his work liH 
hia. badcJt aches*' This may convey some idea of ihc difficuU 
natuce of his work, but implies no contempt for it. That thp^ 
carpenters were a low caste^ qr fonned a separate class of the 
people ifi certainiy not true of Vedic times.' Bui the sniidi 
(AarnMrj)j the carpenter the tanner 

the weaver and qtherS;^ whose oeeupations were quite dignified in. 
the Sg and apparently practised by respected members of 
the uiij came to be reckoned as sQdra in the Pali texts.* h 
i It likely that non-Aryari$abo pursued these crafts Independeiuly^^ 
ljut there i$ no doubt that many descendants of Aryan artbaiu^, 
wlio stuck to the old professions^ were relegated to thr post doit 
of the ^udras* 

The earliest speculation regarding the origin of the four 
varnas is to be found in the mythical slorv^ of crcatloii cnibodied 
in the Fmti^asukia (hymn of man) of the Rg Veda. This is 
considered as an mterpolation in the tenth book of that collec¬ 
tion. But it is reproduced with slight changes m the later Vedic 
literature/ and in the traditions of thr epic/ Puranas* and 
Dharma^slras/ It states that the brlhmana emanated iVotti 
the mouth of the primeval man, the k^triya from his arms^ 
the vaidya from his thighs and the sudra from hh feet/" Either 
it show s that the sudra^ were supposed to bejong to the satne stock, 
and hence were a section of the Aryan community * or h represents 
an attempt to hnd a common mythical origin for the heterogenous 
brahmanical society. In point of time the Puru^ukia version 
may he ascribed to the end of the period of the f 
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theoretical jusiiticaiion for the disiniegradon of tribal sodtny 
ioto classes* *Mrcady in the Rg Vedic period division of labour 
had gone a long way. But although memlwrs of I he same family 
^vorked as poet, physician and grinder,' this did not invoKe 
any social diflereniiaiioii. Towards the end of the pcriotl of the 
Alharvei Veda, however, differentiations of functions tended in 

develop into diffcremiaiions of rank, and tribes and clans ^^u- 

ally diainicgraied into social classes* It appears that the *.wdra 
tribe,or sections of the Aryans employed in servUc work, sank to the 
position of the fourth varna, and in this sense the tradition ofthe 
common otigin ofthe four variias may haw an clement of truth. 
Bat it docs not represent the whole truth. It is possible that m 
snbsetjuent times the descendants of the *\ryan Judras went on 
multiplying in the new fertile Gang*lie settlements, but from the 
Vedic period omvards l,argc numbers of aborigines of varying 
stocks were successively incorporated in the iudra varna.- 
Obviously the old tradition ofthe common origin of the varnas 
could not explain the accession of the non-Aryan tribes to the 
brahma^iical fold, but it could serve as a useful fiction. It could 
help to assimilate and keep the hctrc^cnous elements together, 
and, in so far as the Sudras were supposed to have been bom 
froin the feet ofthe first man, it could justify their servile position 
in livahma^ical society. 

When do the sudras first appear as a social cla^ meant 
for the service of the three higher varnas ? Rg Vcdic society 
had some male and female slaws who acted as domestic servants, 
but they were not so considerable as to constitute the servile 
varna of the iudras. The first and the only reference to the 
sudras as a social class in the Rg Veda is to he found in the Pmu- 
fOiUkta passage already referred to, whieh recurs in the mncirenlh 
Itook of the Alharva Veda.* In the same hook there are two other 
passages, which also seem to refer to the existence of four varpas. 
In one of them prayer is made to the darbha J grata) to make the 
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worshipper dear to braJimanaj k^atriya^, ^udra and aiya.^ HcrCj 
Ary a probably stands ior vai^ya. In the second passage is 
expressed a desire to become dear lo gods^ to kings and to both 
stidra and arya.* It appears that here gods stand for brahnianaE 
andaryasforvai^yas.^ We have to bear m mind that all these 
passages occur in ihc nineteenth book^ whichj along with the 
tw'enticthj forms a supplement to the main collection of the 
Aiharva An earlier passage mentions a charm made by 

brahman rajanya or £udra and includes a spell that it may re¬ 
coil on the maker.® This belongs to the second grand divUion 
(Book vm-Xll )of the^lAimTd Vak, which, according to Whitney, 
is ^palpably of hieratic origim** This suggests that the varpa 
system developed under priestly influence. The only other re¬ 
ference relevant to our purpose, which; on the basis of Whitney, 
can be assigned to the early period of the Veda^ mentions 

brahman a, rajanya and vaiiya;^ but leaves out the iudra. 
It is evident then that the iudras appear as a social class only to¬ 
wards the end of the period of the Aihanja when the Pirru- 
versioit of their origin may have been inserted into the 
tenth book of the Vfda. 

One would like to know why the fourth vania came to be 
called Audras. It appears that just as the common European 
word ‘slave* and the Sanskrit *dasa^ were derived from the names 
of conquered peoples, so also the word iudra was derived from 
a conquered tribe of that name. There is no doubt that Sndra 
existed as a tribe in the fourth century B. C.* for Diodoros 
records the advance of Alexander against a tribe called Sodrai,® 
who occupied portions of modem Sind. The existence of some 
ol the tribes mentioned by the Greek writers can be traced back 
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to a much earlier period. For insuuce, the Abastanei of Arrian 
(called Sambastai by Diodotos) may be indentified with the 
*Amba.?thas of the Akar^a Brdhmojfiaj^ which mentipna an 
Amba|tha king.* The same case may apply to the ^Qdra tribCi 
and thus it may be possible to trace the sudra varua orf-zrr^ lOth 
«iitiiry B. C. from the Sudra tdbe of the 4th century B, C. 

Three references to ^udra in the earliest portion of tlte 
Athanfa can be interpreted in this light. They belong, 
according to Whitney^ 10 the first grand divtsion of the AikmNs 
Veda [Book I-GVfl) which is very large measure of popular 
<jrigin^ and is by all odds *dic most characteristic part^ of that 
ooUeciion.^ I n two of them the worshipper desires to $ce e\^cry^- 
body whether Arya or Sudra with the help of a herb, in order to 
detect a sorcerer.^ There is no mention of bra^bmana or tijanya 
in this coruiecdon. The question b whet her the Arya and 
i^udra represeni here two social classes (^-arnas) or two tribal 
-groups. The latter supposition seems to be plausible. The 
earlier opposition between Arya and Dasa or Datyu b replaced 
by one between Arya and Sudra^ It b worth stressing that these 
references do not give any idea of the social distance or dbabi- 
1 Lties, which arc 1 mp! icit i n the conception of ^'arna. They may be 
compared with another passage from the sarne collection w'hich 
speaks of Arya and and in which it is claimed by the priest 
<jr Vamna that no Dasa or Aryan can damage the course he 
maintans.^ Mention has been made of similar passages In the 
Bg Veda in which the worshipper desires 10 overcome his enemies, 
both Aryans and Dasas or Das^ais. The one ot^tacle in the way 
tjf the correct interpretation by brahmanical eommcntatoti 
of Such Vedic texts as have direct bearing on social relations 
has been the tendency to look ahead to later deveiopmentfl. 
An example is the meaning of the words arya and disa in the 

Veda. Siya^a takes arya as the member of the first thcre^ 2 
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varnas, and dSsa as the ifiJw ihis is obviously based on the Iwcr 
division of society into four vamas, vHfhich Sayana's iiuoipretatton 
is meant to justify- Likewise in the Athars-a Vedic reference unde^ 
discussion Sayana explains Sr^s as a Tiicmbcr of the lhr« v^a^ 
vyhich naturally makes lUdra the rcprcseniativc of liic fourth. 
But it becomes very hard to interpret earlier tcx«, if thc^ are 
approached with the later conception of arya and sQdra as deve- 
loped in the Dharmaslsiras. 

That the <liidras appear as a tribe in the earliest pan of 
the Aiharva Veda can be also inferred from the third reference, 
in which the fever lakman is asked to attack a wanton sudra 
woman along with the Mujavams, Balhikas and MahavT9W,» 
All these peoples seem to have been inhabitants ofnorth-eatteoi 
India,* where, in the Mahabharm, the Sudra tribe is 
described asllving, alongwith the Abhiras.^ Another verse ^so 
repeats the desire that the fever should go to the foimgn people. 

All this would suggest that the context in w hich the Sudia woman 
is mentioned relates to the attitude of hostility of the Aprans 
ofthepcriodofthedfA^icn (edit towards the foreign nibes mha- 
biting north-western India. And hence the word sMrd here 
probably means a woman of ilic fiudra tribe. In the 
passage from the Ptiippaldd^t recension hldfd is replaced by ddsi, 
which shows that in the author’s view the terms were imerchange- 
;d>lc. Therefore, the occurence of the term iSdra in what is re- 
Lrderl as the earliest and the most characteristic pait of the 
Atkarvfi Vtih, should be understood itoi in the sense of varpa, 
Ut in that of a tribe, which suits the contexts Vttcr. 

Coupled with the Abhiras the Sudras are repeatetDy imn- 
tioned as a trilre in the Makmayah, which contains tTadH»ln^ 
that may look back at least to the loih century B. C, T iis epic 
makes a clear distinction between the ^udra class . kuia), which 
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» mentiontd along with ihc ktilas of ksatriya and vaisya,* 
r?nd the Siidra tribe,which is mentioned with the Abhiras, Daiadas 
ukharas, Pahlavas etc-* As a tribe the Sudras find place m the 
31 of peoples conquered by NakuU in the course of his all round 
victorious march {<lig-vijaya) * audio that of those sending pr^ 
lents to Yudhisthita on the occasion of his ireai coronation sacri- 
ice irSjaSttjia ) * In determining the chronology of thf sc pcopIcs. 
a disiincuon has to be made between Sudras and Abhtias, uho 
probably existed at the time of the Bharata war, and others, 
such as Sakas, Tuklwas, Pahlavas, Romakas. Chinas and Hunas. 
vhosc names were later* interpolated into the list. Nondndian 
lources of the first few centuries preceding or succcedtng the 
Christian era give no indication of the foreign conrcciiors of the 
Sudras and Abhiras. There is hardly anything to support the 
view that the Abhiras came to India in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. It appears that they’ existed as a tribe at the time 
of the Bharata war* and in the period of chaos, whuh rollow fd 
the after mash of the great war, they spread themstives oyer the 
Panjab.^ The repeated mention of the Sudras along with the 
Abh&as would surest that they were an old tribe flourishing at 
the time of the war. This fits in well with the inlerptctaiion of 
the term sudra in the sense of tribe in the earliest part of tne 
Ath^ua V^da. 

Tlic nejtt question is whether the Sildras were an Aryan or 

pre-Ary an tribe, and if Aryan, when did ihcy come to India? 
Contradictory have been expressed on ilie ethnological 

dassificatioit of the Sudra tribe. Formerly it was main* 
tained that the Sudras were an earlier wave of Aryans ;■ later 
it came to be held that they were a stem of the proAryan 
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peoples.' No evidence has been adduced in support of cUhce 
view, ti*jt in the iight of the available data one may be incljned 
to.think that the Sudra tribe had some afhnUy with the ^ryanat 
It is interesting to note that thej' are always bracketted 
with the Abhiras,' wJio spoke an Aryan dialect called Abhitf.^ 
The lact that the people oTihe iudra class could understand the 
Arjar. Speech in the period ol the Briluranas also may suggest, 
though rcmoidy, that the ^udra tribe was acquainted tvith the 
Aryan language. Further, the Sudras have never been men* 
lioned inlists ofthepre-Aryan peoples, such asBravidas, Pulindas, 
Sabaras etc. They are always located in the north-west,* whicb, 
in later times, was an area mainly occupied by the Aryans;* 
The Afahiras and the Sudras were settled near the Sarasvafl ■ 
It is stated that, because of her hosiUtty tow’ards them, the Sara- 
Svati vanished into the desert,* These references arc signihcaiic, 
for along with the Dr^vati the Sarasvatt marked one of the 
boundaries of the region known as Arya-deia. Reference has 
already been made to the IJahae, the Iranian parallel to Indian 
D^a, but it is dtfijcuU to establish such an equation in the case 
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of Sudr^. li ha* been dcjublfolly suggested that Sudra may be 
equated with the Greek word kvdrdif^ which is used by Homer 
{(iica lotb cen. -Qth con. B. C.) in the sciae of great, and is 
applied a* &n epithet gentrally to divine beings and rarely to 
monab.* Inlatcrtimcainlndiaiudrawasaterm ofopprobtiiun 
applied to people disliked by the brahmanas; on the contrary 
it was a term of approbation in Homeric Greece. This may be 
explained very tentaiivdy by suggesting that membeis of a hy¬ 
pothetical Indt^Europcan Ktidra tribe became inuportant among 
the leaders of the tribes which later invaded Greece, while those 
of this tribe who entered India were subjected by their fellow 
invaders, That the same term carries inverted meanings in 
didhrent contexts is dear from the example of asura. While 
Asurawas aaaociated with evil in India, his prototype Ahura was 
a god in Iran. The analogy may apply to the use of the term 
liidra in India and Greece but cannot be regarded as definitive 
unless it is proved that the k vdrdi were a tribe in Greece- Never¬ 
theless, on the basis of all that has been said above, it is probable 
that the ^udrasjlike the Dasas, were a people allied to the 


Indo-Aryan stock. 

jf (hey were allied to the Indo-Aryans, when did they come 
to India ? It has been suggested that they were an earlier wave 
of Aryan immigrants.* But since they are not mentioned in the 

Veda, it is likely that they represent a later thrust of foreig^ 
tribes into north-western India towards the close of die Rg Vcdic 
period. On the basis of archaeological evidence it ii postiWe 
that the movement of peoples iato India was a continuous process 
lasting for nearly a millenium after *ooo E. G.*, a hypothesis 
which b alsoaupporltd by Unguistic evidence,* It is, therefore, 
probable that the ^udras came to India towards the end of the 
second millcciura B. G., when they were defeated by the Vedie 
Aryans and were gradually absorbed into the later Vediesodely 


as the fourth varpa. 

I. vyicfeero4Brl, Sitsungfitric/aidtT Ktmglid PMw- 
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II has been afserted that the ksatriyaa were reduced to 
the position of £udras as a result of their long struggle with the 
brahmanas, who lUtimatdy deprived their adversaries of the right 
to the Mpanaj^'sna (investiture with lacrtd thread )J On the basis 
of a solitary tradition occurring in the ^dnti Pamfn of the Afahd- 
bh^Toia, that Paija^^na was aludra hingj it h claimed that iudrai 
were ksatriyas in the beginning,* Such a view seems to be without 
any foundation in fact!. Firstly, k^triyas as a w ell-defi ned var^ a 
with their rights and duties did not exist in the Rg Vcdic period. 
Fighting and management of the comm on a flairs were the concern 
of the whole tribe and not confiriied to a group of chosen warriors. 
From the very beginning the slowriy emerging groups of warriois 
and priests cenoperated in leading the vli in tttir fight 
against the Aryan ra well as non-Aryan peoples. lime 

passed, ihe warriors bestowed on the priests generous gifts, 
and the religious rituals w^re much daboratedp so that the powder 
of the priests wiio performed them and of the warriors who 
patronized them was much strenj^hened as against that of the 
common people* Secondly, in spite of I he echoes of the struggle 
: between priests and ivarriors during the later Vedic period, 
as reflected in the stories of Parn^urama and Vl^vimitra, there 
is nothing to show" that th# iipanujaKa formed the issue, anc! that 
it was decided agi ansi the k^triy^s. Perhaps the snuggle cerlrcd 
round the question of social supremacy* ivhich determined the 
nature of the privileges to be enjoyed by them. There wa$ some 
dispute regarding the brahmatiiral monopoly of knowledge^ 
whi ch was successfully challenged by ih e ksatriyg s* 11 seems th a t 
Asvapati Kaikey'a and Pnivaharia Jaivali were not improbably 
teachers of ihe briihmatjas.*^ Ksatriya rulers such asjanaka 
ofMithiilcorilribuied to ihc growth of the Upanisadic though^ 
and the ksatriya ruler Vi^^^mitra climbed lo priesthood. In 
north-eastcrii India the ksalriya revolt reached its climax with 
\the preachings of Gautama Buddha and ^ardhamina Maha- 

1. Ambe-Jkar, ei+ fiV., p, 239, 

3. /fiy.j pp. 13^42, [| Lb£^ji ^ ho fJreiv alkaiion to the fad thM% 
the ancient king Sudaa was called a Odra in [he Mth. M. Aii.^ i, 

3. KiiMJTibir NS, xiiiJl, 
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vim, who clahti^d social primacy for the ksatriyas and gave the 
next place to the brahmanoa. The real issue waSj who would 
get the fir^t place in Bopclety, brihmana or k^tdya ? Neither in 
post-Vcdic nor in pre-Mauryaa literature is there anything 
to show that the brahmariss mlcnded to reduce the 
k^triyas to the third or fourth varaa, or that the k^ttiyafi 
wanted to do the same to the brihmarias. 

Thirdly, it is wrong to think that in the b^ioning the loss 
of the fipam^fana Was the decisive test of a ^udra. In thb case 
modern court decisions^ cannot serve as a guide for conditions 
at the time when the ^tidra class came into being. Loss of the 
upanajana in the case of the §0dta, as will be shown later, is to be 
found only from the end of the later Vedic period, and»even so, it 
was not the only disability imposed on him as a mark of hU 
servUity but one of several* As will be noticed later, the Joss of the ’ 
upam^am was not the cause of the converHon of Aiyans into 
iudras fcut the consequeficc of their having sunk to the lower [ 
orders as a result of the rise of economic and social inequalities. 

Fourthly, it is dilficuit to vouch for the authenticity of the 
tradition in the Psrpan that Paijavana was a ^dra. He 
has been idendfied with Sudas, the head of the Bh^ta tribe, 
and it is argued that this famous hero of the B 2 ttlc of Ten 
Kings was a fudra.® There is nothing in the Vedic literature 
to support his view, and the tradition is not cono* 

bora ted by any other source, epic or Puramc* The tradidon 
says that Sudra Paijavana pCTformed sacrifices, and occurs 
in a context where it is stated that the ludras can pciform five 
great sacrifices and make gifts.* It is difficult to judge whether 
the tradition was true or false, but clearly it was meant to serve 
a precedent for iudras making gifts and sacrifices, which, a$ will 
be shown later, was in keeping with the liberal attitude of the 
SSnti F^rratt. It may be aJsopointed out that in later times the tenu , 
ludraorvr^la was applied indbcrirr inately by the brahmatias 
to anybody who went against them. We do not know ! 

t - A'mbcikiir, vfi. pp» rS^ 
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whether this was the case with the sudni Paijavana, In cnauy 
cases such statements do not mean that Jtsatriyas and brahmaiw 
were reduced to thestatus of ^udras, but they merely suggest the 
iudra origin of these personages, especially on the side of their 
mother,^ 

Evld^iptly ihi- Sudra uibc perlbrined milimi y fumiom, 
as was Ebe case w lUi the Aryan tribes and thtir tribal insiiiuiions," 
In the the arnvy of the Sodra people h menridned 

alon^ with that of the Anibas|haS| ^ibis, Stirasenas etc.® But 
this could not make the whole tribe of the k^airiya varna, 
as we know it, with well defined fimciionsnnd priviicgcs. There- 
fore, the theory that the kiatriyas were reduced to the pnsidiAi 
of^udras has hardly anything to commend itself. 

The attempts at an etymological derivation, of the ierm 
iHdr^ seem to be uncertain, and hardly help to etuddate the 
problem of the origin of the varna. The earliest attempt is to 
be found in the Vtddnia-suita of Badarayana, where the word is 
divided into two parts mk ^grief^ and dr^ from root Jni *iO -rush*/ 
White commenting on this passage Saiikam gives three aJEcrna- 
tive explaaatioas why Janairuti^ was called ti?;(i) fbc 

rushed iat> ^ief* (Jusam a^idudr^a)^ 'grier nnshed on him' 
^bhidmdrm^^)^ and (iii) 'he in his grief rushed to Raikva' 
(jiicd aa raikaam abMdudrdua)* ^ajikam conciudcA that the 

word ladru can be understood only hy explaining the meaning 
of its components and not otherwise/ Badarayana'sderivation 
ofi^m and Sankara^s gloss thereon have been rightly ri^ardcd 
as unsatisfiitory/ The Janairuti reterred to by Sankara 
is said to ha%-c ruled among the Mahavf^as, a people who are 
mea dou ed in the . V^da as living in north-western I ndia. 


belonged la ane at the other dceticm 
oft^bikt i^n^^rded theiudm irax^a. are emifni^nted imhe P. 
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It dodbiiul whether he belonged to the jikira vaiaia. Either 
he belonged to the Sudra iribw?, or to some other nonh-westein 
people who were dubbed as sudras by brihinanital writers; 

A very siinilar derivation of the term is given by die author 
of the t/^di-sfiiras in the graxnitiur of Paoinir where ^udra Is 
resolved into two components, i,e. root he or + It is 
di^icylt to account for the suSol ra^ and in this case also the dcri- 
™tion seems to be fanciTuL and far-fetched. * 

Br^manical traditions in the Furanas also connect the 
teroi with the root to be gTie\TdH Ii is said that 
'those who grieved and ran^ and were addicted to manual tasks, 
and were inglorious and feeble, were made ludras.®* But such 
ejEplanations of the term ^fidra rather redect the portion of the 
varna in iajer thnes than account for its etymoJogical derivaiions. 
In this respect the Buddhist explanation of the term seenss to be 
as fanciful as the bt^hmanical. According io the Buddha^ ^ 
those who were of dreadful and mean conduct (iuddm&rL klmdd^ 
cJrj^7f ) ca me to be know n as siiddaSj a nd t bust be word judd^ came 
into existence*^ In ihe Buddhist lexicon of the early medieval 

times i&lra became a Synonym of on^ this basis it Is 

suggested that i^ra is derived from ^Botb derivations 

are philologically unsatisfaaory, but aie important as illustrate 
ii»g the ideas associated withl the concept of the ^iidra varna 
in ancient times. While the brahmanical derivation betrays the 
mi^rable coedition of the iudra^ the Buddhist tradition refers to 
his mean and inrerior status in society. The derivations merely 
show'bow even etymological and linguistic explanations are 
influenced by prevailing social conditions. A rectni writer 
derives the term sadre fiom dicToot/pf*^swcir+the root dr^'run^ 
and suggests that this term means "^one who runs afeer gross life"; 

U iy£^/4^ic:a;^ I t. 1^. 

3 - ^ nisifJsK eipetirjim iidtij 

idmahrdrhiu xa^ . V^u P.* L VII t, 158, Th- P-, 1.44.^31!’. vtidf tliBt the 
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therefore according to him thelQdra i5 *an uniattlJigent fellcJW 
meant foT fuariual labour/* It is eKtraordinary that he should 
have derived the term Sildm from two roots, and that too hardly ^ 
without any old ctymolc^cat basis^ The meariing which he 
labours to ascribe to this term only betrays the traditional atti¬ 
tude towards the Sudra, but does not throw any light on his 
origin. 

The miserable or negligible status of the iudra varna at the 
time of its origin is hardly bom out by the picture of society in the 
ftg Vfda and the Atharta Vtda. Nowhere in the collcctio^ is 
there aiay evidence of rcsuictjons regarding food and marriage 
either between the D^a and the Arj'an, or between the ^udra 
and the higher var^/ The only early reference, which in plies 
such social distance between the varijas, is to be found in the 
Athan^a Veda, where it is claimed that the br^matia enjoys the 
right to become the first husbaod of a woman as against the 
rajanya and vajlya/ The Sud ra does not come i n for notic e^ 
probably because bis varna did not cidst at that stage. Thcie is 
nothing to show that disas or iudraswere considt red as impure, 
or that their touch imparted pollution to the food or the body of 
of the members of the higher varnas.* 

This discussion on the origin of the iudra varna may be 
lumined up by stating that large sections of people^ Aryaris and 
pre-.^rjanSj were reduced to that positian, F^*^y through eater* 
nal and partly through internal conflicts** Since the conFlicU 
centred mainly round the possession of caltlci and perhaps latter-. 
ly of landj those w^how^ercdispKj^scSScd of these and impoverished 
came to be recboced as the fourth class in the nciv society. The 
view that the £udra var^a was made up of the pre-Aryans seenii^ 
to fac as one-sided and exaggerated as the view that they £r^inly 
coDsisied of the Aryan peoples/ The generally hdd sociolo- 

1+ Sjrya Kanta, ''KikaEa,. Fhal:Fgaj. and Ki. Bih:A{^:ar 

p- 44’ 

SI. 1m 1 hjr X-N- Gboati that such restrictioin between the 

Aryan and the Daaa are vouchsafed by the V^da.lCr 179+ 

3. AV, V* 

4. Cf Dutt, md Growth oj lAe Otrtf « pp. 30 and 63. 

5. Ghcld, Eihitsiifgjf j>/tht AffihdbhSrMa-^ pp. ; Br K- DuU, 5li«^£r 

in Mian , pf »i Arnbedkor, wen lAe j jdnuj p. 239, 
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gtcai thi;:tiry that a divifion into classes is always oiigii^any con¬ 
nected with etfanical dissirirtilantics^ only partly cxplain$ the ori- 
" gin of the ^udras and tl^s (slaved). It is more than likely 
that dasas and jQdras were respectively named after tribes of these 
names having affinities with the Indo-Aryiiiis, but in course of 
time they came to include large gronpe of the pre-^ryan and 
degraded Aryan populations. It seems fairly dear that hi 
the eaily Vedic period there was no considerable ^Qdra or slave 
population, and that the sudras did not suffer from those di*^ 
abilities which gradually fell on them from the late Vedic period 
onwards. 
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AMBIGUOUS POSITION 

fc, ICKIO-C. 600 B. C* ) 

The later Vedic literature, which is almost ihe only source 
for the Btudy of the position of the ^udras during that period^ 
mainly deab with rituals, per\'ading aJl aspects of the life of the 
people. Every important public or ifidividual act is accom¬ 
panied by an appropriate ritual^ which not seldom takes into- 
account the fact that society was divided into four varoas. 

Information gleaned frorri the rituals mainly relates to the 
Land of the Kuru-Paficilas, where the major part of the later 
Vedic literature was composed.* This literature roughly covers 
the period from circa 1000 to circa 600 B. G^and presupposes 
various phases of social development, differing according to the 
times to which a particular te^tt can be assigned. Thus the 
ooUecdons (Sarnhitas ) of the BJa^k school of the Tajia are earlier 
f than those of the White school.^ ‘ Of the Brahmarias the Saia- 
pathn and the svhich make important statements on the 

inter-relation between the var^as^ arc ‘‘cornparatively modern^ 
while the Fa^caui^a and Tnj 7 /irij«j are the most ancient.^ Even 
later than the Soiapfaiha Bmhnun^ and the Aitar^ Brahmana is 
Jaiminiya Brahma^aA $0 h the or Sankhqyma 

Brahmana.^ In some case$ it is difficult to draw a line between 
the Srautasutras and the Brahman as ; thus the Baudha^anjt 
SrautasuiTa may be regarded as a late Brihma^aL® The Apm- 
tamba Srauiasdtra seems to be similarly old.^ In addition to these, 
the dates of other principal ^rautasutras {yh. Ahafdjana^ 

I - W^iflkmitz, W/,, t, J9j-6r Kdtii layi ihal the hunurt^f the '/'tfiWirb* 
xtmL was ihc ntydlr country, as waj the r.umcof the ihv 

and even the and the ^mpaiha. hOS, xvni* p. XC 1 |I. 
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Sd/tAAdjatm, Ldtj&yana, iDrdf^ya^ and S{Ayd,^4hs) 
hAve been fijc^ bcttvwn 8 *o and 400 B. q 3 J(At present the 
iHimber of the Upani^ds exceeds cfch two hundred, but only 
six of them can be ascribed to the pre-Buddhist pmod,*;' In 
examiniog the material from the different strata of later Vedic 
IUeratiirc regard has to be paid abto to the relative dating of the 
variotts parts of indkdehaai texts, ^ Moreover, in the later Sain- 
hit^, add c^jpcciaily zn the Brahmanas, tve find morr freqtimt 
use ol optatives than In the V^da and the Afkamt VtdaA 
Henca|many i^cments in the later Vedlc Jherature are not in the 
fora of the r^oid of^ts that actually occurred, but are to be 
tnterpreicd as irtstructiaiis and advice. But occasional evidence 
for thmjg^ which may' liat'i? happened can be culled from the rrar'* 
^vc portion of the MakdAlmata, wrbich reflects happenings 
in the JatCT Vedic period** .. 

Sincb tht; .^dras appear in po 4 t^Vedic nmes maiiily as the 
Serving claSSp ive will, begin the’study of their portion in the later 
Vodic period hvith 'an inquiry into their economic condition?. 
(In an early refcrtaice they are'dfrscril>ed as being in possession 
of cattle, vWiicIi could be taken away by the people of the higher 
varnas for orifice.* This is corroborated by another reference 
in -an carlv Bitahtna^a,- in tvhi ch th e‘ iudra is represented as bdng 
bhm without ;god and sacrifice^ bdt -owning rnany cattle 
J ft is Obvious that such fiMras, who held indepen¬ 
dent pTopcrty in catthe, which seem sdijito have been the chief 
form of wt^ch, may-not have been under the necessity lo serve 
others. 

Nevertheless, there are some references to the functions 
of' the ^udras as a aennng eyas's. . It is stated in the yaimtw^a 
Brahma^ that the iQdra is created from the feet of Pmjapati 
without any god, and therefore the lords of the house are his gods 


r . p.47^. 
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and he ii to cam his Uvmg hy wa 3 hmg In other wordSj 

accorxiiiig to a later fiotircc he has to live by serving people of ^ 
higher yarn as, * The former source further infonns tiS that^ 
a result of the Horse Sacriiicc the notirtsher ^laliya 

becomes weaJthys and the rising s^udra becomes aneitpcn ^vorker.® 
It IS not kaown whether the term kmftakartd is used here in the 
sense of hired labourer^ a meaning always attached to a similar 
term k^rmakara In post-Vedic literature.'^ In an early Uparbl^d^ 
liowcvcr* the ^udra is called Pusan or the nourishcr,* a title 
iposaji^u^) applied to the vaiiya hi the Jmmmj.'C 
This would, then, suggest that he was the tiller of the soilj^ enga^ 
ged In Euslatning and produeing aetiiities for the nourishment 
-of society. Prohably in the carHcr part of this period* like the 
vail y as* he paid part of his produce as taxes, an obligation from 
which he was freed in post-'Vedic times. 

But the impression that the iudras constituted the labouring 
class is gained from several other references. In the puni^m^dha 
(human sacrifioc) a bfahmana is to be sacrificed to the priesthood* 
a rijanya to the nobility* a vaisya to the Maruls (the class of 
peasants), and a ^udra to toil(t^^e)/ It wa$ thought that the 
£udra symbolised hard work^ In the list of sacrificia] vretims, rntm- 
bcra of four varnas are followed by those of various occupationj 
Such as chariot-maker* carpenter* potter^ smith, jeweller* herds¬ 
man* shepherd* farmer, brewer* fisherman and hunter* in addidon 
to certain peoplessuch as Ni$ada*Klrita* Parnaka* Paulkasa and 
Bainda^*^ who presumably were included in the broad term of 

I. omiffapehanMvt^mapaiidtVi^- i^gsmad ti pa^F^mj^rrunrafijiri^, 

Jsi. £ri.* I. G8-69P 

a* Suirai^arefdm XXVL 1.7, but 
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the iudra.^ The listj thereforci^ shows that although the crafts 
had increased iti number* they were no longer practised by the 
members of the vis. The idea was gaining ground that ^udras 
included artisans and workers of various kinds. 

What was the nature of relations between the ^udra woriters 
and their employers? The authoit of the Vidic Indirx say that 
slaves were certainly included in the term Sudra.*^ But the 
number of slaves seenK to have been very small. We kam of 
ten thousands of female slaves* captured from various countries 
and given away by Ahga to his br^mana priest Atreya.^ The 
number is obviously exaggerated and conventional. Aruni, 
the father of Svetakctu, boasts that he poS3essc$ gold* cattle, 
horses* maidservants retinue and dress, but does not 

speak of male slaves.* Tradition has it that the brahmanas 
received female slaves at the time of the great coronation sacrifice 
of Vudhtsihirap^ w^hich may be ascribed to the later Vedic 
periods Clearly* then* during this period female slaves ivere 
owned on a considerabk $calc by the ruling chiefs and priests, 
bur the same cannot be said of male slaves. The term ddsa 
is mentioned in the4:^tfflri9'fl and Gi.pa{ha-Brdhmi!na^ but not in 
the sense of a slave. It b remarkable that, in the list of words 
for servants {pantrarii^ii^arTrtdnah) given in the there 

is no men lion of ddsa, aUhough there occur ten synonyms for 
servants- Perhaps the number of male slaves wa^ so negligible 
as not to attract any notice. This t^xiuld naturally rule out the 
posstbih ty of male sudras being employed as slaves on any consi¬ 
derable scale. Therefore Keith's statement* that in the period 
of the Brahmanas for the peasant working in his own fields was 

K/, iheS^. 

2. /W. 
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bd4)g subatuutc^ the Istndowiner culuvoting his estate by meaiaa 
o^ sloveilAboiir, ^ may not rcpreseni the true Sitate of ahhirs. 

Slaves working on landl ore first heard of m the Siauta- 
iiitrasi which were composed towards the end gf the Vedic period. 
One of thtm Lnforim us that two slaves are to be given aw^ay 
along with plough and catde,* suggtsritig thereby that 

slaves were employed in ploughing and could be freely dispgfied 
of by their masters^ But in several passages the praedoE of making 
gifts of land and of the people w orking on it Is looked upon 
with disfavour* Thus it i^ suted that at the ai^am&dha sacrifke 
the Mcrifidal fee could not include knd and men working onk 
Agaiur in connection with the gifts in the 
orte day {tkiha) sacrifice, it m Laid down that land and ^udras 
could aqt be g^ven away There ia, 

however, the altcmattve that someritrfces the ^udras could 
be also given away*^ but the commentary adds that this 
can he done only m case of those who are born slaves.* There 
ure two simiUtr teferepcr? from the ^tmOiauira, One of 

them says that in the ptm^aimdha sacrifice land with men is given 
away as sacrificial fee.^ One other ii not clear, and perhap* 
suggest* that in the saorifice of all {sarvom^dks) land is given 
"along with" the people.'* These references iadlcate a new 
social devclopmeni towards the close of the Vedic period, ^fidrai 
were employed as slaves working on lands owned by individuals 
(mostly mling chitfe), and they could be given away^aa gifts 
along with the land iiseLf, although this did not go vritboitl 
ctiallengc from the antbors of the .ff^o/dyosui and Sr^ 

i^mres. 

It is held that iudras were serfs in the Vedic period.* The 
term ierf denotes one who is attached to the soil of hi^ master. 
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H« owns a patc^ laind far which ht payi taxet to hb mMtcr 
and works on his nddSj but can be transferred along with the 
hmd to other ownerB. This inteipneiation of (he ward (udra 
does not qintc suit the relevant references. Firstly, individiial 
ov^nership of land in the Vedk period was of a very limiicd nsturr. 
Ownership implies free disposal of property* hut there are no 
examples of land grams in the Sarpbit^. There b one such 
example* however^ In the in which a whde 

viUage is granted by the king Janasmti to Raikva.^ Another 
instance is to be found in two later Brihmanas/ They Infoim 
us tliat land could be ^ven away only with the consent of the dan. 
and even there the earth refused to be transferred.® In the ear¬ 
lier period there is no example of sudras being given away 
with the land. The devdopment b to be found in some of the 
i^rautasutraj. but according to a commentary such Sudras appear 
to be born slaves {garbimhofay and not scr& attached to the soil. 
This seems to be confirmed by du; fact that in postA'cdic times the 
fiidras do. not appear as peasann paying taxes. In the 
f^the drink of strength^) saoificc peasants (vii or vaiiyaa) arc 
deacribed as food for tbe nobiliiy.* It is pearhaps because of thii 
* that the vailya h to be afflkUid with misery and sin." In the 
. 4 f^ar^ ErdJmoJ^^ the vaiiya is described as one Faying taxa 
and oppr«cd at will (fijipwjgprai)- All this would 
indicate that the vaiiya had to pay part of their products to the 
rulers who lived on them . Absence of such relmnccs in the ca^ 
of the indias sbow^ that they were not supposed to posses any 
taxable property. i In an Upani^d Soma is desenbed a^ eati&g, 
tbi* ksatriyas and vajsyas respectively with hifi two mouthst 
the hiahma^a and the rijanya-* Here the rajanyn is repre- 
semed as paying taxes to the liiahma^iaj and the ip^aliya to the 

t. IV. 4 . 4-5^ 
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rijanya. As usual the ^udra is left out oa the groiirid of his 
laability to pay- 

It is difficult to dehne the position of the ^udras in the 
Vedic period in terms of slavery or serfdom* Although the 
refcrcaecs give theimpeessioa of their being the labouring masssesj 
generally they do not seem to have been slaves or serfs owned 
by individuals* Apparently just as the community exerdsed 
some sort of general rontrol over land,, so also it exerdsed similar 
control over the labouring population. And, in this sense, the 
iudraB may be compared to the helots of Sparta, with the diffe¬ 
rence that they were not treated with the same amount of coercion 
and contempt. 

Although in the later Vedic period ardsan sections of the 
vii were reduced to the position of fiudras, there is nothing to 
show that crafts or agricultural operations in which they were 
employed were looked upon with contempt* So far as agricub 
ture is concerned, there was a positive attitude of aiding, encourag¬ 
ing and honouring it by applying charms and performing a 
number of domestic rites« ^ As to the craftsj there is no e\'ideri:ce 
of contempt even for leather-work.* This would suggest that 
impurity did not arise from the nature of the task, which remained 
unchanged even in subsequent times* Significantly enough in 
the Srauiasulra a ceremonial act was called a word which 

also means craft. The absence of contempt for manual labour 
during the later Vedic period may b>e likened to a parallel develop¬ 
ment in GreccCj where during the period from Hesiod to Socrates 
(rtr. Soo-rir. 400 B. C-) public conscience was fav-ourably disposed 
towards it.* Respect for manual labour In the later Vedic pe¬ 
riod probably lingered from the old simple society, in which even 
the king lent his hand to ploughing*^ 

The Sudras seem to have played a correspondingly important 
part in the political life of the period. In the lormadve stage 

r j h eoUcclcd the rtlci^But rercreneeE. Tht HiOm 
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of the Indo-Aryan polity they enjoyed a coiisidcrablc share . 
Ed the functions of thr state. It is striking that they found 
place In the exalted body of about a dozen ^high tunetEonanes 
of the stale’^ caJlcd ratnins (jewel-holders ), which may be conir 
pared to the coancll of twelve^ an instituiion of antiquity 
among several tndo-Etiropcan peoples liuch as ihc Old Saxons^ 
Frisians, Celts etc.* The rminsviftitt so im yon ant that on the 
ftccasion of the rajasUya ^ertfice the king had to repair to iheir 
hoiises to perform the ceremonies ofoflering jewels to ^-arious gods. 
The list fiytratmns shows that they included the representatives of all 
the varnas.^ Thus two of the raimns, the Tathakara and the 
who are mciirioacd in several texts, ^ hdonged to the artisan 
section of the Sndra vanri'a- The Fact thai all kinds of metals arc 
prescribed as the sacrificial fee* in the ceremonies al thcii homes 
show^ that they oived their importance to their associatipn with 
metal-working. It has been showm earlier how the king in the 
Aiharra tries to secure ihe aid of the and the raffia- 

kdra. Bui in the present list the place of the kamdra is taken 
by the tak^any w ho, along w ith the rathakdra, may have been in 
charge of all the activities connected with mcial-working and 
cart-making, without w hich the Aryan expansion and settlemcnis 
farther cast could not have made any headway. These two 
ratnins are not, however, mentioned in the iatfjpafha Bmfir^ai?a^ 
Where their place is taken by the govikartma (hunisman) and 
pdtdgala (messenger)*'^ There are reasons to think that these 
two also belonged to the ^udra varna- The ceremony of offering 
jewels is followed by an act ol oepiation on the pari of the king, 
lA'ho Is considered guilty of having bronchi the non-sacrificing 

1 . Jariiwal, Hindu !■ i so. 
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^udras into conisLct v^ilh the sacrifice*^ Siyati^ goes too far when 
he indudes even the Jfnanf (commander) among ihe sCidra 
THinms.^ In all likelihood the reference to non-sacrificing gudras 
appli es only to the pmg6ia and the gomkfjrt^^ That the pdligaia 
was a iudra can he inferred from the fact that the is 

addressed as a 5udra.* At another place the term pMgda is 
defined as false envoy (anri^dmy \ (he here ascribed 

to ihtpdldgala h always In later times associated Vrith the ^dra/ 
Tht got^arlans^ who ia mentianed as a Taimn in several 
other lists besides that of the ^atapniha* h specified as *of low 
caste^ {hlnajdU) by SayanaJ Presumably he was the keeper 
of game and forests and may have been a sudra. Keith takes 
Jt/itfifjonc of the ratnins, in the sense of a carver®^ which would mean 
that he also was a iudra. But this rendering seems to be doubt- 
Mj for in the epic haitr means a chamberlain'^ and there is no 
special reason for believing that the word was used with a dif- 
ferent meaning in the Brahman as. Among the rafjiirrj it is 
t^ksan who can be bctier rendered as a carver# Thus it would 
appear that in ^ome cases artisanSj and in other cases herdsmen 
and messengers, from the iOdra vartia^ were considered iirpoi lant 
enough to he approached by the king on the occaslcn ol his 
great coronation sacrifice# 

But the position of the audra fiitnins needs further clarifi¬ 
cation# Firstly^ they are not specified by their varra name, as 

j * £fe*£tstlmfiah ppTsuUai^fmf^ FOA famo^ y^ijerrj^ f pra^ 
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ii Co be; foimdi in the c^e of the brahmatia^ the rSjanya and the 
vaijya Secondly^ in respect of powers^ ftmeUorw and 

reprcsenEatloQ the scales may have weighed heavily against the 
4iidra who^e appearance in political rituals in course 

of time may have been red need to a matter of form» The number 
of the §udi:a ralnins in individual lists varies from two to three." 
There Is nothing to indicate that their presence securfd the repr^ 
sentation of the whole ^udra varna, but certainly some sections of 
that community could find a place in the polity* 

JayaswaJ views the ceremony of the offerings of jewels 
[r^iffwAoPfJTiri) as a great constitutional change inasmuch as the 
4udra*^*£hc conquered helot^ is now worshipped by the man who is 
going to become king*^^ This implies that the conquered 
pre-Aryan masses were deliberately given a high status in the 
Aryan polity- Bui it is clear that at least the two ^udra rainins^ 
the rathak^^ and the takssKf owed their positions nol to any deli¬ 
berate policy of C3calting the conquered in the Aryan political 
organiaation but to their original membersbip of the Ary^an 
tribeSi which had now disimegrated into var^as; for in the 
Atkarua Vida the rafhokdra and karmdra[Vkhosc place is now^ taken 
by thelflAran) are clearly described as part of the \li (folk ) 
round the king,* Their mdispensabiUty as skilled wotkers 
in metals and chariot-makers may have also contributed to ibeir 
importance in early society* Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that 
in the sequel the existence of these §udra ratninj gave some 
reflected importance to the other sections of the ^udra varra. 

The Sudra's participation in the poliucal life of the period 
Is further evident from the ritual of the game of dicoj, which 
is prescribed as a rite in the rajas sacrifice and pfesenicd to us 
in two versions* In the earlier versionp which occurs in the Black 
Tajas textSp the bribmanap the rajanya* the vaiiya and the ^Qdra 
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participate In a of dice for the saie of acow^ which is ’WOR 

by the kirig.^ fn the later version^ which occurs in the White 
Tajus icxiSj ihe vaisya and ^udra are eliminated as candidates 
in compctitidti for t!ie cow, which is staked by the kinsman 
(sajnta) oT the king and won for him by the ofTiciating priest 
{adh'^aiyu).^ It appears that this contest for the cow was origi¬ 
nally a tribal custom to test the sagacity and wit of the leader. It 
is, therefore, the old tracliuon of tribal solidarity and homogeneity 
which accounts for the pariicipatipn of all the vari^as in the game 
of the dice. But with the passage of time the character of the 
ritual changed ; the vaisyaand the sudra were excluded from the 
game* j^cverthelesp it is sigrdheant that in the earlier period 
cveu a §udra could join ns a competitor in a game, w hich formed 
one of the preliminaries to ihe formal consccraLion of the ting. 

Again, the iiidra appears in another ceremony of the ra- 
sacrilirc, in which the sacrificer gives first gold to ilir 
brahmana and purchases splendour witli it ; ihen a bow' Avith 
three arrows to the rajanya and j>urchnses lustre with it; next 
a goad to the vailya wdth which he purchases nourishment; and 
finally a pot of licans to the sudra with w^hieh he purchases longe¬ 
vity.^ Although varna distinctions arc maintained and ^iidras 
arc probably represented as lahourei'S engaged in agricultures 
iioiie the less they are brought into contact with the king and are 
considered capable of conferring longevity on him. 

The ^udra is possibly connected with another ceremony of 
the sacrifice^ in which tlic newly consecrated king is 

called Dll to ascend the fotir eptarters of the sky, w hen brahma in 
the east, ksatra in the south* vis in the west and phi^la, vmm 
and in the north are asketl to protect him.^ Jayawal 
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says that phutii is evidirntly a stibstltute for This is not 

acc(;pted by Ghoshal who takes the ceremony as symbolising the 
influence of three higher castes in the Vedic polity.- It has been 
also suggested that phala denotes industrial classes.^ In our opi¬ 
nion the term phnla^ which is used in Vedic Iheraiure* in its 
literal sense as meaning ^JKih* and not in its later secondary sense 
as ^rcsiilt^j may not be unconnected with the producing activities 
of the sudra, but the same cannot be said of the term narcss 
which me^ins lustre. As to the word pusfmn (nourishmeni), 
it is generally associated with the vaiiyasi but in one passage the 
iudra is also caUed pu^aii (nourisher)** It may, tbereforej be 
tentatively suggested lliai the terms phaiem and reflect 

tnc producing activities of the sudraywhois thus indirectly called 
upon to protect the king in the north. 

We know that respectable iudras were invited to the greal 
coronation sacrifice (rq/tu^a) of Yudhi^thira.* The coritmdii> 
lory statement that no non-sacrjficing ^udra was present on the 
occasion^ probably reflects the later attempt to exclude Madras 
from poLltical power. At any rate it seems dear that at least 
Some Sections of the sudras participated in the coronatjons ofkingSi 

According to a passage of the T&lus collections of both 
the schoob/ on the occasion of the sacrifice the king 

established among die wH (people)^ prays to Surya for the ex* 
pillion of the sio committed against the ary a and the ^iidra+ 
Relying oa P^nini** the commentatori Uvata and Mahldhara 
take the word aija in the .sense of vaiiya.^^ This shows that not 
even the king was free to oppress the members of the two lower 
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varnas, a situation entirely differ*<Jre one in the 
T^yaBrahiKmaK where the vai^ya appears as one to be oppteswd, 
and the Sudra as one to be beaten ai the pleasure of the king. 

In the aivamtdha sacrifice, which was supposed to confer 
universal sovereignty upon its performer, ihe Sudras appear as 
the armed guards of the horse which is sent out on an expedition 
q 1 world-"widc conqu^t.* 

That the 5udra could use weapons cm also be inferred frcHii 
an early passage, which states thai wilb the king as helper they 
day a king^ with the vai^ya a vaiiya* and with tbeiudraa^udrap* 
The traditional account in tbe M^thdrala refers to a king called 
Dambhodbhava who u&=d every day to challenge armed soldic^ 
of the ksauiya, vaiiya and iudra classes to prove themselves his 
equal in fighting.* While enumerating different leader and 
peoples pariidpating in battle, the epic refers lo the case of all the 
four varna^ taking part and thereby gaining righteousness, 
heaven and gloty-^ Thus the fact that §udras also acted as 
soldiers again betrays the influence of the old tribal polity* 
in which every member could take up a rms* 

It is to l>e further noted that the who is defined 

by the commentaior as a son of a vaiiya woman by a Sudra , is to 
act as a vigilant dog in the horse sacrifice.* Perhaps this refers 
to the praciiee of enlisting the aboriginals as watchmen* The' 
Satupatha Brafinmna furnishes the unique case of an dyogavaklT\g 
Marutta A^ik^iia performing the alv<m€dha sacrifice^ in which 
the Maruis act as his body-guatdSj Agtii as his chamberlain, and 
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the All-Gods (Viivedenas) as his courtiers (sabhasadas).’ 
This docs not seem to be a case of a iudra feing but probably is 
an example ol a non-brihmaJtical nilcr being assbnilaied to the 
brahmapical polity. The dermition of a docs not appear 

until the Dliannasuifas, and wc cannot he sure that Marutia 

Avikfita was a low caste king. 

11 was provided in the ahstoidha Bacrifice that the house 
of the Tslkakdra should serve as the resting place for the horse 
and its guardians » Tliis shows that the ralhnkSro continued to 
hold his pohtical position in the later ritual of the altamedha as 
well. 

The ahamedha sacrifice was performed with the object of 
conquering all the four varnas^ which shows that the ruler 
felt the necessity of securing the aUegiance of all sections of 
society.^ The same impression is acquired from another passage, 
in which, on the occasion of the rajas sacrifice, the priest mahes 
the king successful in gaining splendour, strength, ofl^ting 
and firm footing, which qualities are respectively associated with 
the brahmana, the ksatriya, the vaiSya and the ^iidra.* A passage 
of similar import is to be found in the Taiuirlyit Sa^d.^ Accord¬ 
ing to it the raj any a has to repeat tlie kindling verses thrice, 
because in addition to the aflegiance of the warrior, he has to 
secure the obedience of three other classes of people, namely, the 
brahmapa, the vaitya and the Sudra. All this shows that the 
obedience of the iiidra was not taken for granted as in some later 
sources. That it was found essential for the king to win his sup¬ 
port also is evident from a passage of the Jaiminlya Brd/imoM. 
It informs us that the Pafirala prince Darbha Sataniki was 
honoured among the brahnoanas, the ksatriyas, thevaisyas and 
the Sudras successively though the use of the gdyatri, the trisfiibh, 
ibtjdgatl and the aimsfubh metres.* 
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A r<!;markable passage occuring in all Ihe collections of 
the Tajuj c^^ntaLns a prayer to Agni to confer brilliance on 'our^ 
priests, warriors, vaiiyas and sudras.* Th e con text j in which 
this passage occurs in the Vdjasmi^i Sii^hiid, deals with formulas 
lor the pcrlbrmance of the a sort of consecration 

sci‘\'ice of Agni as kJrtg^ On this occasion the ofticiating priest 
{adiworjii) redtes formulas meant to bestovr aH temporal and 
spiritual blessings oit the sacrificer^ It is not clear, but may not 
be improbable, that the ritual is prescribed for the king, w ho 
prays to Agni to place lustre in all the varn as of his subjects 
including the sudras. 

There was no uniformity in the nature and extent of the 
judra's pardcipatiDn in w^hat may be dt^scrifaed as rituals oi a 
political character. In some cases the mimitiae of certmcinics 
varied according to var^a, and naturally the sudru was gi^cn the 
lowest place ; in other cases all the varnas, indoding the ^udrap 
participated in the ceremony in the same manner, and could 
expect similar blessings. At any rate, compared to rules in ibc 
Dharmaiastras, it is worth notice that in the later Vedic period 
the Sudras could have some share in political power along with the 
members of the three higher varnas. 

But there Is also the other side of the pemrei Already 
during tills period a dear tendency had begun to exchide the 
judra from participaiing in the communal life. Thus the 
iudra could not take part in the sprinkling ceremony on the 
occarion of the sacrifices, unlike the members of the three 

higher varnas.* It has contended by Jayaswal that the 

janja or the who appeais in the texts as the ft ntth 

person to sprinkle water on the king, Is a £Qdra in the sense 

Ip raciBTi ^ rucfirvcam, T^i\- 4i F5 j X^ IIL 
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of a man of hostile tribe.’ Such an interpretation seems to be 
without any authority. Whatever be the correct meaning of 
this term,* it is clear that it has nothing to do with the sudra 
at anv place in iiicraiure. 1 1 is also Stated that on the occasion 

of the ryofoia sacri^ce the three higher varnas could request 

the king tq grant a pbee for the \vorship of gods. AJihough 

the cslusionoftheiudra would naturally follow from the ilicory 
that he was born without gods, it can be also taken lo indicate his 

declining importance in political life. ^ 

The SalabiUia Brdhmana explains certain rites as establishing 
ihcconiiol of the ksatra (ruling cliicfs) over the viStcqminuiiny). 
The iudra is left out, presumably because the ^ contro 
over him is Uken for granted. Another passage, which spea^ 
of the brahma and the ksatra being established among the vtS 

but leaves out the 5 udra, conveys a similar idea. 

The Siidrawasnot admitted to the ir 4 jep 0 '“ ofsircn^) 

sacrifice, which w as supposed to Increase the strength of the mg. 
According to one text it was open to the brahroara, ksatii^a 
and vaiSya.* but in other texts even the vaiiya camp to c 

’"’‘•^Thc^ is an indication of the lack of civic status of the 
sudra in a minor ceremony described in the TfliV/iryn Brdhmana* 
In explaining a rite of new and full-moon day ceremonies 
IdirsapSraamdsa) it is argued that the siidras who are in rent 
of their masters seek their favour, and that those who mc not 
capable of making contradictions are to be treated m the same 
manner as the iudras » This would surest that the iudras were 
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not expected to speak against their master^ and ivere thought to 
be completely serv'Lle. 

An important development in later Vedic polity is the 
tendency to claim a special position for the br^maiia ard the 
ksatriyaj distinguishing them from the vaifiya and the §iidra. 
Ghoshal cites a number of examples to shotv the importance of 
the brahma and the ksaira as two dominant forces in society^ 
their mutual antagonism and their close political alliance^* 
Prayers for the protection of the two upper classes are to be 
found in the Samhitls= as well as in the BrabmarasA 
If such refereuecs are closely analy'Sed, they scem to yield two 
results. Firstly, most of them occur in later literature, especially 
in the Secondly, while the earlier referenced 

generally point to the combination between the two upper var- 
naSj the later do it to the spcciEc exclusion of the vai^ya and the 
£udra. Thus the Sittap&iha Brahm^ina clearly states that the brah- 
mana and the k^trlya cncioLse the valiya and the iSfidra-* The 
same text also avers that those who are neither ksatriya nor 
purohita (priest) are incomplete:'^ Attehtinn has been already 
draw n to the exclusion of the vai^ya and the iudra from the gani6 
of dice in the later version of this rile.* ^ In connection 

with the same coroTiation sacrifice the Brahms^ states 

that the brahman a precedes the ksatrabut the vaiiyas and the 

iudras follow him."^ Therefore it w'ould appear that the tendency 
to equate the vaiiya with the sudraand exclude them from public 
life is implicit in earlier texts, but becomes explicit and pronoun¬ 
ced in later literature. 

This review of the role of the iudra in the public life of the 
later Vedic period ruay be closed with an examination of the 
passage,® w^hich has been Interpreted indie at- 
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iiig an absolutdy servile posilioo of the *udra io ihe Vedk poUiy. 
Such a view is not justifted by a dose scrtJiiny 'of ihe eoniext 
and meanmg bf tht crudal passage- li is said that a king named 
Viivantara Sausadmana performed a sacrifice without the pTicst' 
!y clan of ihe Syaparnas, who were removed from the altar. 
Their caSc taken up by their learned leadcrRaimaiStafgavey a, 

who protested against the dismissal of the priests, on the ground 
that he possessed the know'ledge of the food to be taken by the 
king in lieu of soma on the occasion of the Tijasi^a sacrifice,* 
The passage in question describes in hb words the possible 
results of the various kinds of food to be taken by the id^, 
and in doing so indicates the kind of rebtion which subsists 
between the ruling varna of the warrior and the tbrcc other 
varnas. ft U Said that if the king takes soma, the food of the 
brihmaria, his progeny will be a brahmana with all his characte¬ 
ristics. He will be an acceptor of gifts, a drinker of soma, a 
seeker of livelihood and one to be removed at will {yat^kSma- 
pTsyafyah)-. ff the king takes curd, the food of the vaiSya, his 
progeny will b* a vaiSya, and will have all the vaiiya's charac¬ 
teristics. He will be tributary to another, eaten by another, 
ind oppressed at wilh But we arc more concerned with the 
epithets which describe the position of the iudra. Ir is stated 
that if the king takes water, the food of the Mdra, 
he will favour the Sudras and his pirc^eny will have ill thtii* 
characteristics.* He wil I be (i ) prt^i^b, ( “ ) kSmtthSpya^ 

and (iii) yathSkamssadkyah, Keith correctly renders the fiitt 
epithet as 'the servant of another’, but the same cannot be s^d 

ofhistTanslationof the other twoepithets. The second epithet 

kdm^Uhafyah is rendered by him as one ‘to he removed at will* 
and by Haug asode *to be eipelled’* at the pleasure of the master. 
On this basis it is said that the ^udra was a tenant-at-wiil who 
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could be thowD out of bis bolditkg aJiy But 

Say^t>^^s comipotit to Uiis term states ih^ the sudr^ could^be 
rmdc to work at any dme of the day or night whenever the 
m liter dust red** Hts inter preiation seems to be quite feasible 
because the plain meaning of is the act of causing 

10 get up to rise. In early Sanskrit the sense of expulsion 

11 conveyed by other vvords such as Qr 

The ihird ^Ishciyqihdk^amdhyah bas Ijccn rendered by K^tli as 
n □ be slain at will but Sayan a i picrprcts the phrase as mi^ning 

ihat the iudta could be beaten by the angry' master if he went 
against his will^ Say ana's inLCipretation is supported by the 
JVVrijJttJf in which, as against three places where uadha mcpriB lo 
to kill,* at fiveplaces it means to hurt or wound.^ Haug iSj there¬ 
fore, right when he renders ihp third epithet a$ ^to be beaten at 
pleasure'*® 

The ready and uncritica] acceptance of the fal« yiew jdiat 
according to the jlitargra Bmhrmm the sudra could be slain at 
the pleasure of the master* led to the natural corollary ^at 
in the Vedic period he had no wergdd, which he came to have in 
the period of the Dhaxmasutras^ when the rebtion of pimple 
slavery was being abolished It b evident that such a view 
rests on a dubious interpretation of the 

Moreover, although the wergeld (calkd or was 

probably fixed at a hundred cqws,^^ there is ndther any reference 
to ths /ariailon of this amount according t© the varnanor to the 
deal tl >f this right to any yarga. There seems also to have been 
pro/iiion of penance for the expiation of the sin of manslaughter 
(sairohaijl) through sacrifice^*, but jbis is alsq kepi free from 
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considerations of varija. Therefore It would appear that in later 
V^lc sdciety varna distinctions were not so sharp and wide as 

to" degenerate into the acute civic discriminations of theDhaiina* 

Sutras, in which the iudra was entitled to the lowest weigcid of 
tcii tows. 

Reverting to the Aitor^a Brahirtma passage, the meanings 
which have been suggested for the two epithets applied to the 
jQdra Seem to be plausible. In the whole of Vedic literature 
there is no parallel passage, which describes the sfidra as one to 
be expelled and slain at the will of the master. 

Whether the alternative meanings suggested above represent 
the true state of affairs is difficult to determine. This is 
because the Book VII of the Aitsreja BrSkmana, in which the 
passage in question occurs, is a later parti^ It would not 
be surprising if some of the epithets here applied to the various 
varnas were used by a discarded priest to ingratiate himSelf into 
the favour of his patron king. It is not without significance 
that even a brahmana is described as one to be removed at W'ill- 
In such a case the position of other varnas can be well imagined. 

All these considerations, however, in no way disprove 
the low Status of the sQdra in the later Vedic polity. Our object 
is to define it as precisely as we can. And it is abundantly clear 
that while the sudra was associated with several ceremonies of 
of the civo important sacrifices of political nature, the AstomrdHo 
and the rSjasi^, there bad already begun, possibly towards 
the end of the Vedic period, a definite tendency to exclude him 
from rituals connected with political life. In many cases the 
vai^ya was also condemned to the position of the iudra and 
deprived of his old rights. 

Ritual iitcratore can be also made to yield some infOTTnation 
on the social conditions of the Sudra'. A passage of the iajus 
collections states that the vaiiyas and the sndras were created 
together,* This runs rounter to the Pura^asQkta version, In 
which the vai%a precedes the ludra in the order of creation, 

1. Kciih, MOS, XXV. ag. i ef. (7, if. asS. 

2, VS, xiv. 30: .v/s; II- fl.6: ns, xvii. 51 :txvf. 24; 
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with the rc^sult that the latter aiisigned the lowest place in 
society^ But the tendency to put the vni^ya and the ^dra 
in the same soci^ category is naticeabic in some rites, which show 
that a vai^ya eau be the husband of a £udra woman and z^t 
nsfMJ- It is ironically stated that the arja husband of a ^udra 
woma n does not seek prosperity, the idea bekig that $uch a m ar¬ 
riage condemns him to a life ofprolongcd penury.* The commen¬ 
tators take the term Tw^th short initial vowel) in the sense 
of vai^a% which provides evidence of marriage between the 
val4ya and the iudra woman \ hut the authors of the Vidis 
Indfx regard these references as instances of illicit union between 
the arya and the ^tidra,^ In most cases the reading is arja^ and 
therefore the intetptetatton of the commentators seems to be right. 
The reading arya is also accepted by J. Eggcling in his translation 
of the Brahma ^where he rightly renders it ag vaiJya. 

But it is not beyond all possibility that the texts may have been 
tampered with to suit new sltuauonSi when marriage between 
the members of the higher varnasand the sudra was looked upon 
with dbfavour On the basb o f such an assumption it is possible 
to think of free marital relations behvecn the Aryan and the Sudra 
tribes or the people who came to be included in the ^udra varna. 
Later such relations came to he confined to the two lower 
varnasp 

In the Brahmairias priests and nobles seem to have been 
free to intermarry with the lower classes, including the ^udra, 
as the cases of Vaisa and Kava?a indicate/ Valsa was called 
a i^rd-fmlTa by his brother Medhitithij which shows that this 
was probably not used as a term of abme,^ It is said that Vatsa 
proved his brahmanahood by walking through the fire unscathed 
and thus wiped out this reproach. This case shows that ihe so^ 
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dal rank of a person was not determined by hla birth but by hb 
worth.i The case of Kava^a Ailusa being bora of a dasi seems 
to'be doubtful. Tbo epithet dd^h puim/t applied to him b 
regarded by Sayan a as a term of Tht Brdhnam^ 

provides an instance of the legal marriage of the slave girl Uiy 
the mother of rsi Dlrghatamas, if we may adopt her description 
given in the The Furlnic traditions inform us 

that Kaksivatj a btahmauddin^ was ihe son of Dirghatamas by a 
iudra maid-servant of King halt,'' and in ihc epic he b mentioned 
aa being of ^udra birth ({^dra-joai}* It has been pointed out 
that Mahldasa^ the author of the AtJar^jaBrdhmm;^^ W'as a ^udra J 
There is nothing to support this view unless his surname 
AiUir^ be interpreted as his being the son ofjtard^^ which means 
vile, low or rejected^ but thb seems to be too farfetched* In a 
late BrahmanaSudakriTia KjaiEnij a seer and priesti b addressed 
as a ^udra,* but there arc no particulars about his parentage, 
except that he was a de$cendant of Ksema, and possibly in hb 
case this epithet is used as a term of abuse. About a dozen r^b, 

whose mothers belonged to what may be regarded as the one or the 
other section of the ludra varna^ arc enumerated in the 
Purd^^^Whh minor modifications the list recurs in several other 
Puranas and the Afahdtfmr^ia, It informs us that Vyasa was born 

of a fisherwoman, Par^ara of a ^vapika woman, KapLjalada 
of a caridala womanjVasi^tha of a prostitute (gopita), and the best 
of sages {mmihesfha) Madnnapala was the child of a boatwoman. 
As a justification for this kind of IbL* it is said at ihe end that the 
origins of the rivers^ pious people, great souls and of the bad 
character of women cannot be dbeovtred.** Nothing definite 
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can be iAid about the chrortoLogical position of these rsb or of 
their actual existence, but such a list t«iifics to the practice of 
priests and rais mafcying sQdra or slave \tfonica during the later 
Vedic period. It seems that kings and thicft too married iudra 
women, Th^pdlagsit^ who was the fourth and the least respected 
wife of the king, was a ^udra.^ 

The above examples show that marriage benveen people of 
higher varnai^ and ^udra women was not discountenanced-“ 
Probably in the beginning the Vedic Indians and the aborigines 
married within their respective tribes.“ Even when tribes 
disiritcgratedi and their members were divided among the four 
varnas, the old practice may have continued for a time. But 
already during the later Vedic period vama disdnetions had 
become so strong as not to pctiuit marriage between the male 
members 6f the lower classes and the females of higher classes. 
There had begun aUo the tendency to look upon the Sudra woman 
as an object of pleasure for men of the higher varnas. Thus in 
a compa^tivcly later Bruhmatia the aaii^iuhft metre is compared 
to a 5udra harlot fit for being approached.* 

During this period we also find traces of contempt for the 
candala. It stated that those who are of good conduct will 
attain ^od rebirth as a brahmana, a ksatriya or a vai^ya j hut 
those who are of bad conduct will enter the stinking womb of a 
dc^, swine or candala ^ It ts tu be noted that, unlike the case 
of the candala, birth in the iudra varna is not described as impure 
though it seems to have been looked upon as undesi¬ 
rable. It further appears that the candalas, who were an aboriginal 
tribe,* were coming to be regarded as of reprehensible conduct. 
But in the early texts of ibis period the can^ala appears as a vic^ 
dm in the ptmiismedha sacrifice,^ which gives no indication of his 
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bcin^ un.tciuc^3il>lc. The Pauikasaj however^ wa^ as^ocitit^d \siih 
Joathsojiieni^^^ 

In ihc social ethics of the period under review certain 
bad qualities had ctuue to be associated with the $udra. We 
find *^unah 4 epa of the Arisiras clan condemning his father 
Ajigarta as a judra, because he had sold him for three hundred 
cows as an object of sacrifice to Vanina.» Though the son was 
released by the god and the father gave him a hundred cows to 
blot nut his stain, ^unahgepa rebuked him in harsh words. 
As he said, “...thou art still not free from the brutality of a 
sudra, for thou hast committed a crime for which no reconcilia¬ 
tion eaists”.* This would suggest that, like Ajigarta, in times of 
hunger the 4 udras were prepared to part with their children. 
It was thought that for ihe sake of material gains they could 
be brutal and callous towards thetr near and dear ones. 

ft is interesting to note funher that when f^unahsepa was 
adopted as a son by Viivamitra and given the first rank among 
his hundred sons, with the right of primogeniture, the fifty 
older sons refused to accept this position. This infuriated the 
father, who cursed them to have descendants of lower castes, 
such as those of the Andhras, Fnndras, .^abaras, hdindas, Muti. 
has, Dasyus and (outcastes).* While this account prm-i- 
dcs an early example of the priestly ingenuity in the invention of 
geneoldgics for non-Ar%'an peoples in order to assimilate them to 
the lower ranks of brahmaijical Society, it also shows that recalci¬ 
trant and disobedient sons were regarded as Dasyus and itntas. 
In his commentary to this passage Saya^ia also includes candalaa 
and other low castes, but they are not mentioned in the text.* 

In one of the supplementary forntulae of the Vdjasttnrfi 
Sa^ihild, to be used in connection with various seasonal and 
domestic sacrifices, a desire is expressed for talking kafy.viivdk 
to the member of all the varpas.‘ It is contended that this refers 
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to the equal right of all classes to the study of the Veda.» But 
the terra kaljS^lo^ does not stand for the Veda. The conuneti' 
lators are right when they take U in the sense ofkind and courteous 
speech.* It w'oiild imply that friendly words were to be used in 
talking to the members of al l the vain as. A distinction, however, 
appears in the SalapatAa Brahiai^a, where, in the instruedons for 
the performance of a certain ceremony, modes of address vary 
according to the vaipas. Thus the terms 'come hither' (rAi), 
■approach’ (fljaW), ‘basteti hither' (adram) and ‘run hither’ 
{adhoBay arc respectively used in calling the preparer of the 
Qfferings (^kai/ifkiiy from the brahmarja, the rajanyabaiidhu., 
the vaiiya and the iudra classes.* Such discriminations are fre¬ 
quently noticed in the social intercourse of post-Vedic times. 

Of the four stages ol life (diraniaj '/i which appear at the end 
of the Vedic period, only the life of the householder is prescribed 
for the sudra in later times, but there is no reference to such a 
distinction during this period. Aliliough the four aSrajnv are 
mentioned in the Chandagya U/fontsad,thet^ is no reference to their 
connecdoii with the varnas.* This brings us to the question of the 
education of the iudra, for, according to later texts, he cannot be 
admitted to the stage of studentship {brohniaetirya dsrana}, which 
begins with the ceremony of the upoTv^vtui- The earliest mention 
of the upaitayana is to be found in the AUtarva Vtda, where the youth 
is initiated (ir/w-nijinto a new life by the teacher, for he is supposed 
to be born from his belly.* The initiate becomes a brakmaedrin, 
but there is nothing to indicate his vain a. On the basis of Anm i’s 
exhortation to his son Svetaketu that lie ought to pass through 
the brahfiUKarya it has been held that for a long time the vpamijfaiui 
was conhned only to priestly or literary families, from whom h was 
extended to the whole brahmana class and then finally to all the 
Aryans.* This may be true if the apomyana betakenasthestart- 
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iog point of literate leafning, since in ancient sodeiies education 
was generally in the hands of the priests. The fact that the 
tTdhmaednn was normally a brahmaija is known from several 
sources.^ But this ^^CH!S not seem to be true of the vpmayam 
and the bTchmacaiya if they are taken as sienifying the beginning 
of a new life by a person on his formal admission as a full- 
fledged adult member of the tribe. Such an interpretarion can 
he put on the tradition that gods, men and demons spent their 
irahmacaTys period under the guidance of their father Prajapati, 
who was their teacher.* This connot be taken to mean that liter- 
rate learning was widespread among the early peoples, but can 
only suggest that some form of initiation into the life of the com- 
tnumty was a universal practice among the Vedic Indians or 
their ancestors—a fact w hich is supported by the prevalence of 
similar practices among primitive peoples. This practice of 
tiutiation was also extended to the Vratyas, who were admitted 
into Aryan society through the acquisition of brehmaco^ya^ 

It is Significant that a practice of inidation similar to the 
apofiayma also prevailed among the cariy Iranians. Speaking 
of the practice of the inidation of the male and female Iranians 
by means of the investiture with a sacred thread at the age of 
fifteen, which marked their admission into the community of the 
foliowers of Ahura Mazda,* Geiger sa^'S that if was an ancient 
custom which was modified and developed in later dmes.* That 
the practice of inidation prevailed among the Spartans is also well 
known.* Hence we may suppose that initiadon was practised 
^oug the Vedic Indians as well. As such in the beginning the 
sQdra members of the disintegrated Aryan tribes may have 
continued to perform the initiadon rites of the upm<yam and the 
hrahmacarya in the same manner as they performed several other 
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ritwtld. Tkc Saiphitas and Brahmanas do not refer to the 
iudra^s exclusion from ihe rite of the 

Tb^ Chdndogya Up^isbad informs us ihat Jauaimti, who^wii 
mstructed in the knowledge of life and air 

by Raikva, was a gudra^i But elsewhere he appears as the duel 
of a people called Mahavr^,= who lived in the north-w«i. 
He was dubhed a iudra either became of his association with the 
people of the sudra tribe who also lived in the same region* 
or because of the dclkmatory use of this term^ for those w ho lay 
outside the pale of brahmanical sodcly. 

Janasruri may not have been a sudra^ but there are otho" 
indications to show^ rhat the iiidra was not completely debarred 
from acquiring certain kinds of knowledge- Thus it is stated in 
the TaiUtriya Brdhmoj^ that the vaiSya w^as bom of the fig Vida^ 
the ksatriya of the T&jur Vida^ and the brahmana of the Sdma 
This obviously implies that the AtkartfU Vedn was mcani 
for the iudra^—a providon which U later on %^gueJy repeated 
in the Apasiamba DhamasHtra. It means that the sudra was ex¬ 
cluded from the acquidiion of the orthodox Vedic knowledge 
but not of other forms of know ledge. This impression is alsii 
acquired from several passages of the %^atapslha BTahma^n- They 
inform us dial the priest could instruct snake-charmcT 5 + usurers^, 
Gshermen, bird-catchers, Sclagas, Ni^adas, /\suras and Gandhar- 
vaSj many of whom seem lo have belonged to ihc £udm vatua.* 
The subjects taught are the ItiJadsc, the Aiharva IWa, ihe art of 
snake-charming {ssrpmidjd] and demonology^ 

The list of students and subjects suggesu that during she early 
period the priests did not keep ihcmsclves alool from the pranicr 
of aits and crafts, which came to be included within the scope of 
activities assigned to the sudrji vaina^ But it is not dear 
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whether 5 uch iti^truction was acccHupanjcd by the imparting of 
iterate leamlog lo the ludras. 

Towards the end of Vcdic period there set in the tendency 
to exclude the iudra from the upmojfaim and consequently 
from edtjc^iion. Such an idea is possibly conveyed by a parage 
of the Ch^ogja Upanisad, where a famous Student claims to have 
been the glory of the brahma^, the rajan, and the vaiiya.^ 
But at another place the learner wishes to be popular with every 
section of the people Lnduding the Iudra.® The first dear exclu¬ 
sion of the Indra is found In a laic Srautasutrai which lays down 
'Reasons for the of the three higher varnas.^ It dearly 

states that the upojtayanaj the study of the Veda and the establbh^ 
ment of fire can bear fruil only in the case of those who are not 
sudras and do not indulge in wicked activides/ Another text 
provides that the initiated student should not talk to 

a Sudra** It is further prescribed that the iudra should wash 
the feet of the student who has completed his course } 

in a ceremony known as the ofTtrii^ of honey (rnadkupiiTka)K 
It is diUctili to say whether the above references from the two 
^rauta^ulras Ladlcate condilions in the Later Vcdic period■ 
They may be assigned to the very end of that period, and perhaps 
even to post-Vedic times, for one of the earliest Gchyastitirajj 
contemporaneotjs with the early !^rautasulrass makes it dear 
that the raikd^dra was entitled to the upanoponaJ 

It then^ that in the beginning the upamjORa was the 

alFalr of the whol c cri be i but as the tri be disi n tegrated into d asS- 
eii it became a prerogative, a honorofic disiinction to attained 
by means of wealth and high social posidom which gave the 
initiated access to more or less excJusivej often secret societies^* 
Just as in Iran it was denied to the Huiti qla$5i* so also in India 
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it was denied to the iQclra varria. FoiJ owing Seiiart^& view that 
clan exogamy and tribe endogamy later developed into the 
features of the caste system, it may well be argued that tribal 
imiiaiion was transformed into the of the three higher 

varnas, with the result that it helped lo bring abovti the social 
degradation of the sudra. 

Although the loss of the led to the denial ot educa- 

don to thesiidraj prehaps it did not matter much in the period 
which we consider. We ate still in doubt as to the preciiSiC 
miture of education during the later Vcdic period, and there is 
no direct proof that literacy prevailed at that stage,' It is hkely 
that even the k^triya and the vaiSya "performed their duties 
towards the Veda in a very p^erfunctory way, if at aR*^* A 
later text shows that ordinarily the student made only a token 
performance of his Vedic studiesp^ and cducadon may have 
been primarily the concern of the brahmanan But the vpan^ana 
Indicated something more than a right to education, it came 
to signify the higher social $tatus of those who were enwtlcd to 
this riluah 

The iudra was not admitted to the vp&ju^aimi on the 
ground that i t was a Vedic ritual. But the religious life of Vedic 
times shows that he was not always excluded from Vedic riiuah. 
Many texts provide for the establishment of fire for sacrifice 
by the r^hakar<it* who could perform it in the rainy season-* 
He occupies the fourth place in the bst after the brahmana, 
the k^triya and the vailya. In the Almidjaita Srmlasvtm 
the place of the rathakara is taken by the upakru^fa. This term 
Uterally tn^ns a per^n scolded at or chid^ but, according to 
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the cODUnentator, it stands For a carpenter This 

would aug^esi that althou!g:h the carpenters were reviled, the>' 
continued to be admitted to the saerilicc. Another such person, 
who enjoyed the right to the Vcdic sacrifice, was the chief of the 
Ni^das (nis^s-jthip^u),^ But his sacrifice was meant for the 
pacification of animals through the worship of Rudra-Pa^Lipati.^ 
In a similar reference at another place only the Ni^Ida is mention¬ 
ed.^ But the commentator says that it refers to the Nisada chief 
{sth^pati}, and adds that in the Apoiktmba he is a 

ttawarri'fka (of the first three varnas).* In the AfaMbAdraia also 
the head of the ^^isad^ls {Fii^adadhiputt) is said to have performed 
sacniioes.* A passage of the Vfda refers fo the participation 
of *five j>eople3* (paficajanah) in the sacrificed The Jftrukta 
explains the term pa^cajanafy a:e meaning the four variias and 
the This cannot be taken as applying to the period 

of the Vida^ as h someiimes doned Neither does the word 
nifSda occur in the Vida not is the existence of the four varnas 
a welUeslabllshcd fact there. Obviously the term parkojanaA 
refers to the five Rg Vedkinb^t whose members ofTered sacrifices 
without any distinction, Yaska^s interpretation;, however^ 
shows that in hi$ time the ^udras as well as the Ni^das^ who 
eame to be specified in the Dbarmasutras as a mixed caste bpm 
of a brakmana and a £udra woman^ could take part in the sacri¬ 
fice* Thus the references prove that occasionally the Ni$ada 
people and generally the Nl^da chief enjoyed the right to the 
Vedic sacrifice* It was laid down that in the pilpajit sacrifice 
the sacrificer would have to stay for three nights with theNi^da 
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as wcH iU ^^ith a vaiiya and rajanya-^ This shows that the 
N4^da people were indirectly associated with this sactifice^ 

Of the two categories of people enjoying the right to ^ctl- 
fice, it is dear that the rathakdra was a member of the Aryan 
communuy, but the Nisidas seem to have been a non-Aryan 
people living in their ow^n villages^* There are sweral referenecs 
to the black coJonr of the Ki^Ma people in the MalrMhMri^ta 
and the TuFti Pi£r^*^ Probably as a step in their brahimani- 
zaiion. the i^I^das as a tribe were allowed to carry on their own 
sacrifice in the Vedic way, which privilege later came to be con¬ 
fined only to their chief* Thus it is evident that right up to the 
end of the Vedic period the right of sacrifice was enjoyed fay the 
and the Nisadas^ who fell under the category of ludras. 
What is more important, Yiska^s interpretation of the term 
pa^cajandh would show that in his opinion the whole Kidra 
varna enjoyed this right. 

There is specific mention of the paitidpation of the sudra 
in several religious rites. He could take part in the preparation 
of the ofierings for the god along with the members of 

the three varnas, although the mode of address employed for 
him reflects hts lowest place in that rite.* SimiSarJy along with 
the members of other varnas he con id drink soma^ and had to 
undergo atonement in case of vomiting^ Referring to the 
case of ihe ddsi-puirs Kavasa Ailu^a Hopkins points out that 
the ^udra*s son shares the sacrifiGc and the ^ndra drinks soma in 
one of the hair-btahmanicsil, half-popular festtvaJs.* It is 
curious to note that a passage from the Kdihaka docs 

not permit iudras and women to drink soma.'^ This Lsj however^ 
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IIM found in other collections of the Tajut, and hence seems 
lo be either an interpolatton or at best the view of the KlthaLa 
School. 

The iudra also participated in two olher tninor rkc«- 
He could take part in ihe rite of offering prepared food (odan^- 
iiaa) like the m^mliers of the other three var^ias, the condition 
being that food varied according to the varra,* Similarly 
the rite of offering first fruits could be performed by the membeis 
of all ihc vaf^ia^.* 

The audra*s pari in the solstice riiiiai known as the mahS- 
^ra^a fitmishei Jnipnrtaiit evidence of his participation in the 
rdigious life of the period. According toil the iQdra stays otJt- 
^Lde the o^di and the ary a stays inside. They fight over the pos- 
:>ession of hide, and the victory goes to the Srya.^ Tn some texts 
the sQdra varna and the lUya %^arna ate disttncily mentioned. 
Where the reading is arjd, it means vai4ya on the other hand 
where it is arya it means a member of the first three varnas. 
In some tests the place of the ary a is taken by the brahmana,* 
who appears as the oppcineiit of the itid.raj. a fixture which bccoiiie5 
common in post-Vedic times. Another Vedic passagCj in which 
ihc two come in for special notice, states ( hat neither a brahmana 
nor a^udracan be offered as sacrifice toPrajapalh^ The passage, 
which occurs in the later portion of the Vdjojan^i 
probably indicates that, whife the brahmana is too high for 
the purpose, the iudra is teso Jow p 

As to the significance of the ceremony, it possibly 

preserves the memory of fights for cattle both among the Aryans 
themselves and between Aryans and non-AryanSj who were 
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reduced to the position of ^udraii The ^rmiiasuiTa 

atdtei that thU antiquated and obsolete custom ought not to be 
performed/ This would show that the ^udra could enter into 
sacral relations with the incmlicrs of the higher vamas in an old 
ritual Such as the but ceased to do so when such rituals 

went out of vogue. 

The iudra also had his place in the funeral rituals of the 
later Vedlc period. It w^as laid down that the Judra could 
have his sepulchral mounds though it would be only as high as 
the knee, the height varying according to the varnau* 

The ^udrasare described as having and worshipping ggdslike 
any other dass of the CDnununity, In the Hrkiddfanydc^ 
Upani^ad the iudra is called Pu^n^ which suggests that this 
god is assigned to him/ Similarly in the mythology of the 
the twin Alidns, physicians of the gods^ arc regarded 
as Sudras** It is significaiit that in the ceretnony 

the AAviiiS are ajssodated with the sajjigfohiiT^ and Pusan with 
the bMgadugha^ But in the BrahmoRa PQ^an, aJong 

with the Vi§vcdcva$ (All-Gotk) and the Maruts {ptasant*gods), 
is a^odated with the vaiiyas/ In a way the ViSv^evas are 
indirectly assigned to the £udras as well. The anuitubk^ which 
is a later and popular metre ascribed lo the iudra/ is abo assign¬ 
ed to the Vbvedevas/ It is stated that through the recitation 
of this metre Ptajapati^® and Indra were honoured amonj;r the 
Viivedevas, and the Pai^cala prince Darbha Satanikt among the 
Sudras/i Therefore in this case the Visvedevas of divine society 
correspond to the £udras of hnman society . 
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Of the gods afflodated with the sikdraa, Pusan seems to have 
been a shephcid god^ and, as such, probably rcpreacnis the 
caitle-rearing and nourbhmg activities of the vii* 

The A£vins, who are described In the later portion of the Rg Vtda 
as sowing the grain with the plough and milking food for man,* 
may be associated with the agricultural actisities of the 
The Visvedevas arc assigned to the vis because of their being 
great in number. The lact that precisely the same three gods 
who were associated with the Aryan vi4 later came to be directly 
or indirectly ascribed to the fudra would suggest that even when 
secdons of the vii were reduced to the position of iudras, they 
continued to reiain tKcir old Vedk gods. 

There b also evidence to show ihat considerable sectors 
of the lower orders, Aryan and non-Aryan, worshipped Rudra- 
Pafupati, who seems to have been a pre-Aryan deity. In the 
^aiamdriya litany, accompanying the offerings appropriate to 
various forms of Rudra. reverence is shown to all sections of 
society headed by the brahman a and followed by the rajanya, 
the suta and the vatiya together with the different kinds of arti¬ 
sans and aboriginal peoples. But the first three varnas arc ment 
ioned in only one collection of the njas* While Ae iudra as 
such is not mentioned in any oi them, all the Ih/m lists speak of 
reverence being shown to the mtkakStas (cartwrighte), the iaMlm 
(potters), karmSfos (smiths), thcNisadas, the Puftjisthas (abori¬ 
ginal people working as fohennen or catchers of birds), the 
ivttnis (dog-feeders or dog-keepers) and the mfg^ (hunters,) • 
who may well he put in the fourth varpa. Besides, the Tiei'f 
linya Samftitd mentions makers of bows and arrows {dhanakaw 
and who may also tall under this category. 

These artisans and tribal peoples worshipped Rudra as their 
patron god,* According to Weber the “Rudra book dates from 
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ihc dmc of these secret feuds on the p^rt of the coui^ud'oet abori- 
i^cs as well as of the Vratyas or unbrahroanised ni^ans, aiTter 
tlieir open reslsttmce had been more or less crushed,”^ He further 
points out that various mixed castes were not cStablLshcd without 
vigorous opposition from those thmst down into the lower castes.' 
This would imply, then, that in the process of struggle against 
the growing privileges of the higher varnas there went on cemst- 
derablc intermingling between the discomfited sections of the 
.\ryan tribes and the masses of the conquered aborigines, with 
the itieviiablc result that some Aryans, such as the r^tiJaJCdra and 
the kannara, rallied under the banner of a non-Aryan god Rudra, 
It is worth notice that in the TottiahaiKijiji ceremony Rudra is 
described as the god of the geeutdrfana,* who is Specified by 
Sayana as ‘of whatever low caste’. It has been shown earlicT that 
Rudra-Pasupati was the god of the Nisada chief.* Thus it it 
beyond all doubt that the £udras also had their gods, some Aryan 
others non-Aryan. Therrdbre the brahmamcal statement in 
the stories of creation that the sudra did not have any gods® 
docs not represent the correct position. One extation legend 
at least implies that Day and Night were the gods of the sikltafi* 
Clearly the hrabmanical legends show a deliberate attempt to 
deprive the £udra of the right to worship and Sacrifice, which 
6e fi>rmerly shared with his Aryan fcllowmcn, or enjoyed in- 
dependendy as a member of the aboriginal tribes. 

The mass of evidence in iavour of the sudra’s participadoa 
in the Vedic sacrifice is more than counicrbalanccd by the evi¬ 
dence against it. It is repeatedly stated that the sudra has no 
right to sacrifice’ on account of his low birth, and that he is 
incapable of making sacrificial ofierit^.* A rite connoeicd with 
the building of the fire altar (agn{t^^ut), without which there 
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can be no Vcdic fiaciificej h explained as removing Agni from ihe 
^ikira varna.* But the fact that such direct statements about 
the exclusion of the ludra from the Vedic sacrifice are not found 
in the Sarphitis may suggest iheir late origin. None the lesa^ 
even in those texts there are numerous references* which have this 
implication. The instructions for the ecremony of the establish¬ 
ment of fire for sacrifice speak of only the first three varnas*^ 
whose seasons for this purpose arc mentioned m the Brahman as. 
Even the rathnkdm is left out. In this connection it is stated that 
the fire coincides with the uni vase, which consists of the brahman a 
the ksatriya and the vil** It is also $aid that the rajanya and ihr 
vi^ arc bom of sacrifice and hence of the brahma^a.* Again the 
assertion that only members of the first three yarn as arc able 
to sacrifice and hence a IDdra cannot enter the sacrificial ground^ 
is in accord with the above statements. 

In addition to the £udra^s exclusion from the generaT Vedic 
Sacrifice, there arc instances of his dissociation from certain spe¬ 
cific V^edic rituals. For iiiFtance* the Soma sacrifice (scma-jfdga) 
IS prescribed for the brahmana, the vai^ya and the rajanya.* 
The Ggnihctm (an oblation to Agni) is to be performed by an 
diya^ who according to the corrunentator, is a member of the three 
higher var^asj Thr iudra is expressly prohibited from milking 
the cow for the milk required at the apiihotra,^ because he is 
supposed to be bom of untnitli-* Accordingly the earthen pot 
for milking [stMil] is to be prepared by an Arslan.But such n 
prohibition does not occur in the Vdjasangri and the TakiiT^ 
eollectioiis of the ; it occurs only in the supplemcniaiy' 
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portions of the MaUrayom and Kiipifikala coUecdonS' The 
corresponding passage in Che Kdth^k^i SaifiMtd is without acetmt, 
whidi suggests its later inserdon. Furthermore, the Apastdmb^ 
which is con^dered as the oldest of its Idnd,^ gives 
the altematiti'e provision that the ^udra ean milk the cowJ 
The commcntaior tries to circumvent this meaning by pomdng 
out that he can do it when allowed.^ All this would show’ diat 
the ban on the sudraV milking of the cow at the n^dhoira may not 
belong to the genuine portions of the Samhit^^ It may be as* 
cribed to the time of the TmUmyci Erdhma 1 ^^ 

Harsh provisions, w^hich even forbid bodily contact with 
and sight of the §tklra on certain ceremonial occasions^ began 
to appear towards the end of the Vedic period* A person 
consecrated for tlie sacrifice is asked not to speak to the ^udra^^ 
and the same condidon is imposed on a person who has been 
initialed The BfduhnuBm lays down that at 

ihxipTmargya ceremony (an itUroductory Soma riie) the performer 
should shun contact with a woinan and a £udia becau^ they 
are untmih.^ Except one such reference in the Kdihahi Sa^iMtd 
this is the earliest example of bracket ling die w’oman with the 
sudras—a practice which is frcsqncntJy found in later lileraturc." 
It is also provided that a woman performing a rite for the sake 
of a son should not he touched by a vr^ala, mdc or female,' 
who in later times is identified with the ^udra and depicted at 
anti^brahmanicaJ* In the ^aiapaiha Brahma^u even a carpenter^a 
touch is regarded as imparting ceremonial impurity to the sacri* 

l, Garbc, Ap, At. 5 ., ii, PreJaep^ p. XIL 

а, Aihydd ra. Mp- Ak S- (Garbc^i csdii,VI. 3, 13. 

3. EudrBdalta''H cenno. I* At. VI. 3-13, 

4. Tan. Bf.^ Ill, 

5. .fiif, lib i.r.io ^ 1941 jflcfriffpff Dr^. /r, Vlll. 3.14 ; 

U{jd. At. S., lit. 3. l5-r6, Applies lh» CDmlitiQn lo iJic peHbltner of the 
jffWrtj satrifice. X. 2. 

б. £>rff. St. Sr, VIIL |,i4 ; Ar. J., XXiV. 6.16 ilUo tdd* 
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fidaJ vessels*^ But at another placs, if the reading in the 
dhjaitdina recension of that text is correct, the iak^an appears as 
reciting the mantra for Amtii-* has to be remarked that all 
such rcfcjcnccs about avoiding contact with the ^udra occur 
either in the Satapatha Brdhtnana or the ^tauMsmraSf which 
Indicates that the idea of the ceremonial impurity of the iudra 
involving prohibitidit of physical and visual contact with him 
appeared towards the close of the Vedlc period. 

A review of the position of the £udra In the religious life ol 
the later Vedic period shows that, In addition to the rathakdm 
and the who coidd take part in the Vedic sacrifice, the 

judia ^urna as such had its gods and could participate in several 
Vedic rites. It is true that in most cases the mode of participa¬ 
tion was meant to indicate the Audra’s low position in society, 
but on that account this privilege was not completely denied 
lo him. The process of his exclusion, which Is already in evi¬ 
dence in some of the earlier texts, became stronger towards the 
very close of the Vedic period. It seems diat the growth of 
economic and social difierendation gradually changed the charac* 
ter of the tribal sacrifice^ which tended to become individual and 
involved more a nd more gifts to the priests. 1 ti course of time the 
sacrifice came to be the prerogative of the higher varnas, who 
could aflbrd the means to pay for it- This can be infe-rred from 
the commentary of Sankara to a passage of the Bjhaddror^it 
iJpanuadi^ where he says that God created the vai^vas to acqtnre 
wealth, which is the means of performing rites. Similarly in 
I he Af/ihdlfhdrata Yndhisthira is tcpi'esentcd as stating that sacri¬ 
fices cannot lx: performed by people who are poor^ 
for they require ;i large store of diverse kinds of articles. He 
further sa)"S that merit attaching to sacrifices can be acquired 
only by kings and princes, and not by those who are destitute 

I. n J. 3 .IS. Brotii^h 3Ug^«tj Umt ibb ir?iy be 

due to nn eajrliendea of offence to the vi-ood-bind spirits la the dcsccraiiOD 
of the trcc^ Banerjea, Studia m th4 Brahmansj p- t^7r Ih- a* 

^f. Br. II- 3.1.31- In ihc Kii^va rcCCtision it is Dai^. 
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of wcdth and heJpicss.^ This would imply ihat gcneraLlly thf 
§udna, who could ilt afford to make gifts on the occasion of the 
saciihcc^ was unable to perform il* in the case of a rich iudra 
a$sodatioR with sacrifice was not considered imdcrsirabJei foi 
it was laid down that fire could be accepted from his house. ^ 
It is argued that "a sense of danger with which the purit)' 
of the Br^manical laith was threatened from the idolatrous 
practices of the abori^^i snbjccts" first suggested to the brah- 
manas of raiang an insurmountable barrier be¬ 

tween 4hfe Aryan freeman and the men of the scn^ilt class”^“ 

^ This seems to be a rather naive ex^anation. It b obviously 
tespd on the assumption t^T the ^udras were made up only of 
^^ne conquered peoples^ which is incorrect, Even so the 
the AihsTvn tVda and many earlier references in later 
Vedic literatiire do not show any indications of protcccii^ the 
purity of the brahmanical laith by raising strong barriers against 
the sudras. Possibly the sudras tvho were recruited from the 
conquered aboriginals were excluded frorti the Vedic sacrifice 
because of their different religtous practices^ but this cannot be 
regarded as the only cause of such a development. We have 
already pointed to possible reasons for the sudra*s exclusion^ 

The position of the iSudra, which emergcii fiom an analysis 
of the Vod ic rituals^ does not seem to be consistent. Economically 
on the one hand, there U mention of hb owning cattle and pro- 
bahly functioning as an independent peasant ; on the other hand 
the Sudras seem to Ivave been domestic servants^ agricultural 
labourei'S and in some cases slaves. FoUticaJly, wa hear of sudrii 
mimnsj but there is also mention of the Sudras and the vai^ya being 

I» Writ If Jakrya daffsj frah pi{dmoha ; bal.upokafiZKd yajM ndr.n 

foijtlfhdtAmtitrdh. pdrffiii4i r(?jV/ftlfdiV td prdf.tim ; noTjCflc- 

Mieh- (Kumbuh lb4..a-3; (Cal,) 

XII. 107. This sceina lo been tlir product of a much lalcr 

period thill it may be tajten su refiectin^ condiiioiu; in ihc later \'eclic pcilod. 

7. ya rdjanje ra'jura im ^rirs^ 

dihrlydd^ydi Ap. JiF. S- (Garbe'i cdn.), V. 14.1. Of toursi- 

Lhc adjerlise it applied to the brStimana ^the r^janya and die vailya 

as well but sterns to be of special signiUctmet in the cuac of thfl iudra, who is 
d^rlbed ai being rrmoved from the firt. 
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eodosod by tlic tirahmana and the ksatriya. Socially, it is in- 
acciuatc to think that ^udras were saddled with restrictions 
regarding food and inarriagc;! is, however, some evidence 

of contempt for birth in a caiid^a ramily and of the ascriplioa 
of certain bad qualities to the dudra. Religiously, the sudia was 
permitted to take part in certain rites, and yet excluded from 
sevoal specific rituals as well as fram the Vedic sacrifice in 
general. In other words, Keith is right when he says that in the 
Saqihit^ and Brahmanas the position of the Sudra is am- 
bi^cHis** 

The coatradicuon in the position of the sudta during the 
later Vedic period may be partly explained by the chronological 
position of the references. Generally the non-admission of the 
Sudra to rituals, which permeated all spheres of life, is to be 
found almost exclusively in later texts. But we also find rights 
and disahifitics existing side by side. This may he accounted 
for by the existence of decaying tribal featiircs alongside growing 
vanja distinctions. As a member of the Aryan tribes the ^udra 
retained Some of the tribal rights of taking part in various rituaU, 
even when he w^as tlirovm into the ranks of the serving class. 

A striking feature of the iudra*s position during this period 
is the special status accorded to the artisan sections of that varna. 
such as the ralAatam and the (aifffrt. This was possibly owing to 
their great value as workers in wood and metal, without whom 
the Aryans could not expand and flourish. It has been shown 
earlier that the iaktM seems to have been a smith. His high 
status in Vedic society is in keeping with his honourable position 
in prinutivc agricultural communities, in which he serves even 
as a councillor of kings.’ 

It is not possible to accept the thesis propounded in the 
Vtiic Index and accepted by several writers* that the Sudra 
was a serf in the beginning, that his life was insecure and then 

1. fC.xii, 183, 

a. 

3. R, G. Forbes, MeteUargj in p. 79. 

4. IXitt, pp. 101-3 ; Valavnlkai. 

HMt Sa^i /luhWMv, p. 38^. 
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gradually his old disahiLittcs began to be reinovcd« Such 
view does not hold good of those Aryans who were degraded to 
the pjosidon of ^iidraf. Of course the non-Aryans were subjected 
to a policy of extermination in course of early wars, but there is 
nothing to sliow that at that time those who were conquered were 
encumbered with disabilitlts. On the contrary, the process 
seems to have been Just the reverse. While the earlier references 
point to the participation of the ifidra in the enmmimftl 
life, the later rcferencea point to his exclusion, with the result 
that towards the close of the \’cdic period disabilities overwhelmed 
the old tribal rights. They become so marked and perhaps 
so oppressive as to evoke protests from the Upanifads. It is stated 
in the Brhaddfa^jHiPa Upanifud* tliat even the candSlas and paul- 
kasas cease to be as such in the world of the soul, where all dis¬ 
tinctions disappear. The CAdtidifgj/a Opaiiifsd* states that even 
a catrd^l^ is entitled to the leavings of tlie ttgitiholrti sacrifice, 
round which hungry children stt just as they sit round a mother. 
We do not know how far such protests in favour of the lower 
order were derived from the old ideal of tribal equality, but the 
posi bilit y cannot be entirely ruled out. This tendency’ was carried 
I forward by the reformation movements of poSt-Vedic times, 
while the opposite tend[mc>-, which sought to impose increatlng 
disabilities on the iudra varna, was continued by the compilers 
of the Gfhyasutras and DhamiasutraS. 


I. IV.3.SZ. 
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CHAPTER IV 


impositions of disabilities 

( q. Goo—c* 300 B. C,) 

For the study of the podiion of the iOdras in post-Vedic 
limes, ihe brahroanical sources, which mainly comprise the 
Dharmasutras (law-boots), the Gthyasutras (boots dealing with 
domestic rites) and (he grammar of Paijini, can be supplemented 
by the early Buddhist and Jain texts. The chronological 
position of these sources can be fixed only roughly. In the 

latest study of (he subject made by Kane the principal Dharma- 

siitras hare been assigned to the period 600-300 B. C.‘ The 
sutras show a grammatical freedom which is hardly conceivable 
after the period of the full influence of Panini» whose 
grammar has been assigned to the middle of the 5th century 
B-C-* The law-book of Gautama, which contains most informa¬ 
tion relating to the ludras, is bdieved to be the oldest of the 
Dharmasutras.* But its mention of Yavanas as born of sudra 
females and Ksatriya males,® more examples of the joint 
notices of the vaisya and the ^udta* as found in the later Dharma- 
j^tras, the attempt to introduce uniform laws for the whole of 
of India/ the provision of punishment for cow-killing,® the 
enumeration of nearly twenty mixed castes* —all these features 
show that its contents underwent great reviaon in later rimes,'* 


I. Hiil. Dh. S.. ii, pt,l. p. Kl. (dfhiT. VU) 

retards the B<W. inirf the .Ip. Dh. S,. JU rW-Buddhul, and focjibn the Vv. 
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Therefore all its laws relau'ng to society may not reflect conditifina 
in the pre-Mauryan period. 

The land of the Aryans (Aryavarta), to which the Dharrda- 
sutras were to apply, embraced the region between the Funj^ 
and Bihar, and between the Himalayaji and the hills of Malwa,’ 
but the lawgiver Baud hayaita belonged to the south though the 
same cannot be said with certainly about Apastamba, who refers 
10 a pscvtliar Sraddhs usage of the northerners fuaffgKzr)*. Tlhc 
school of VasiHha probably flourished in the regions of the north¬ 
west.* 

To the period 600-300 B.C. may be also assigned the principal 
Gfhyasutras,* w'hich have been characterised as *tlic most 
reliable reports’ on the daily life of the andent Indians.* 

Of the Buddhist sources the four collections of the iurtaj 
(dialogues), i.c., the Digka, the Mujjhima, the Samjuitta and ihe 
AAgiittara^ tr^ethcr with the Kiartya Pitoka.^ may be roughly as¬ 
cribed to the pre-Maury an period. It is more diflScult to fia 
the date of the Jatakas* in wliich the gaihSs (verses), being 
the canonical teats, constitute the oldest stratum. But even the 
stories of the past, which are in the form of commentary' in prose, 
may be put in the pre-Mauryan period ; nevertheless, the present 
stories occasionally seem to reflect conditions in the Mauryan 
period, and are clearly later additions,* While the scene of the 
stories of the past lies in the western or central part of India, the 
scene of the majority of the stories of the present is in Savatthi 
or Rajagaha.'" Further, the third, fourth and fifth volumes 
of the Jatakas can be generally considered as parts that have 

I. C///. 1,343. 

s. Bmt- Dh . S-f 11. 7+17*17; Hhi. Dh r S. i, ^4, 
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assumed their present shape tn a period posterior to the majority 
of’the ample aories of the first and second volumes*^ 

It has been recendy suggested that the Jatahas represent a 
state of society which provided suitable conditions for trade, per¬ 
haps during the Satavahana period.^ But the finds of punch- 
marked silver and copper coins coupled with a large number of 
iron objects, assigned lo the period of the North Black Polished 
Ware {circa 600-250 B.Ck}, clearly point iothe definite beginnings 
of urban life® nd aihc rise of trade and cosTunerce** Besides, 
Kantilya^s regulations regarding industry and oonnnercc^ if true 
of Maury an times* do presuppose some pre^ess in such ccouoinic 
activities in ihe earlier period. Again* the Jalakas hardly refer to 
the trade and commerce orsouthem India,, with which the Romans 
were In active intercourse under the Satavahanas. Nor do the 
Jatakas allude to so many guilds and occupations as we find in the 
Satavahana period. ^ Moreover, since ihe Buddhist birth stories 
arc represented in the reliefs and sculptures of San thi and Bharhut 
in the second century B>C,* they can be taken back at least two 
centuries earlier^ especially in a country where old religious 
traditions continued to provide the motif for works of art tilj 
mediaeval timesn Thus although the gathas and past stDrld 
may be regarded as reflecting the state of afiairs existing in the 
tw^o or three centuries preceding the establishment of the Mauryan 
empire^ for the purpose of our study those parts of the JataJou 
which deal with the candelas may be regarded as later additions 
because the Jataka references to these despised people are not 
corroborated fully by the bryunanica! texts of the pre-Mauryan 
periods We may also note that the long list of mixed castes given 
by Manu does not find its counterpart in thejatakas. 

i. xxii, :i 4 p 1 ; Rliyi DsvSrfa, 2 d8. 

D, D, K^uairibix An ic iht SUiAjf */ fndian Ilakf^^ppr 359-60. 
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There are greater chronological uncertainties in the case of 
the Jain sources^ M'hjch have not been edited and studied as well 
as tlie Byddhist texts. It is held that the canonical works were 
firsi compiled somcw'hcre ton^tds the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the third century' ^^,C^ But^ dealing as they do with 
the Ufe ofMahiivJraj they may be utilised for the pre-Mauryan 
periodj from which they were not far removed in point of time. 

Divert opmionR have been expressed on the authenticity 
of these literary fourceSj which are difficult to interpret in the 
absence of historical w-orks or cpigraphtc records. There is 
a tendency to discard the brahmanical works in favour of the 
Buddhist texts.® It is said that the attempt of the Dhamiar 
sastras to fit tjic \'arna 5 into fixed patterns seems to be artificial 
and speculative.® Against this it is urged that what is common 
to a number of Dhannasutras must have some basis in lact.* It 
is argued tJiat sudi a charge used to be made against the scholasdc 
writers of mediaeval Europe and has been rebutted by modem 
scholars.^ It vdll not be proper, however, to place absolute 
reliance upon either brahmanicaJ or non-brahmamcal sources. 
A correct picture of the social conditions of the pne-Maury^an 
period can be based only on a co-ordinated Study of all kinds of 
texts.® Unfortuiaatciy this is to be found neither in the Cambridge 
Histmy of India, Vol. I."^ nor in Age of Imperil! Uniiyj which 

I, J^cobip SBE^ xxii^ Ii]trtHi.p ii. XLllI. TAf A;^ of iTRptiia! 
p. ChirpcnTlcr {Uliard.^ InUod, pp. ^ 48 J wribci them to the 
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dries to put tpgethw' matcnals a^nibbk- in Bteranp^ sources bearing 
gn the period from 600 B.C. to A,D. 300, hui leaves out of con¬ 
sideration the Dharrnas fitrm and the Crhjasulros,^ 

There can Ije no difliculiy in accepting facts aUe^ted by all 
these sources j where such concord is^vantingj materials luxtiishcd 
by BuddhUt and Jain sources may be lalcen as reflecting more 
of actual conditions than tlie mlcs laid down in the Dhamia^ 
sutras. None of our sources, however^ reprGient the view point 
of the sudras and other submerged sceiions of society, Wlillc 
the Dliarmasutras emphasise the supremacy of the brahmanas, 
the Buddhbt and Jain sources ermphdisifsc the primacy of the 
k^triyas, only occasionally sho^ving some lurking sympathy 
for the lower orders. Moreover the information gleaned from 
the former h generally limited to Northein india^ but that from 
the latter to north-eastern India. 

There U some direct iiiformaiion about the ^dras m the 
Dharmasuiras, a little in the early Pall texts and still less in the 
Jain texts. Perhaps on account of the scanliness of such infor¬ 
mation it has been argued by Pick that except for the theoreti¬ 
cal discussions nothing points to the real existence of the fouith 
caste^ the sudras, in the early Pali texts.* Tliis view has been 
rightly questioned by Oldenberg.* We can quote ii^iances to 
show' that a person was to be knowm and liis status dehned by the 
name of hi^ caste. Thus the identity of an archer is enquired 
in lerms of his being a ksatriya, a brahmatia, a vaiiya or a 
(udra-* A common illustrataon prov'ided by the Buddha in the 
course of his discourses is that a wise man is expected to know 
whether his lady-love is of the ksatriya, brahmana, v^^ya or 
5udra class.5 Even T. W. Rh>'S Davicb, who is inclined to reject 
the priestly evidence in toto^ points out that in a general way the 
fourfold varna system in the Buddhist texts corresponds to the 
actual facts of life.* All this establishes beyond doubt that the 

1, Ch. XXI. ^ ^ 
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^udras ^xbt as a social class In tlie Buddhist textS;, although their 
position and functions are not so sharply defined as in the brahma^ 
nical latvs* ^Ihat the iudras constituted the serving class was only 
implied in the texts of the later Vedic periods But during tliis 
period the Dharmasutras made the explicit and emphatic state¬ 
ment that the duti" of the fiudra was to sen e the three higher 
vary as, and thus to maintain his dependants^^ He was expected 
to run his independent house, which lie supported by ^ra^JOUS 
kinds of occupation- Gautama infomis us that the Sudm 
could live by practising mechanical arts.^ It seems that sections 
of the iCidra conwiiunity worked as weavers^ wood-workerSj 
siEiihs, leather-dressers, potterSj, painters etc. Although these 
crafts are mentioned in the early Pali texts,^ there is no indica¬ 
tion of the vatna of their followers. The gahapati^ (house¬ 
holder )j who roughly corresponds to die vaiiya in the brahma-^ 
tiical system, is described at one place as living by arts and crafts,*^ 
If a man of substance could become a gahapati, it is possible 
tiiat Some of the welbto-do :^udi‘n arilsans such as the smith Cunda 
who served a sumptuous dinner to Gatttama Buddha and his 
follow^ers,* or the conspicuously rich potter SaddoJaputtUt 
who was in possession of five hundicd patterns shops and a large 
nunil>er of potters working under him,^ were gahapatis. 'Jliis 
may he also Uuc of the head of the village of a thousand smiths^ 
who gave his daughter in marriage to the Boddhisatta.^ Although 
the term gahapaii is now here applied to such artisans, k is pos¬ 
sible that some of them rose to this position by virtue of their 
Wealth. 

Wc cannot go into the Instory of crafts and craftsmen, 
which might well form the subject of a separate monograph* 
But certain broad points may be noticed* The artisan members 
of the sudra vary a played an important role in the agrarian 

I, Ap- /JA. L 1 . 1-7 ; amtr DA. X. 54-57. 
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economy of the pre-Maury an period, Wofkeis in metal ool 
only made axesp hammcrSji saws, chisels cte+^ meant for the car¬ 
penters and smiths/ but also supplied agriculiurc with plough¬ 
shares, spades and simibr implcmenis/ which enabled ihc farmers 
to provide surplus food for people living in the towns* The 
urban life^ and the thriving trade and oominrccc. which appear 
for the first time in north-eastern India duiing this period, 
could not have been possible without considerable amount 
of commodity prodticdon by the artisans. In the principal 
towns the ciafts were organised into guilds, the chiefs of which 
stood in a special relation to the king."* Ccriain artisans were 
attached to the household of the king and enjoyed his patronage. 
According to the gloss on Panini^s grammar these were known as 
royal an]sans, ofiivhich the royal barber (mja-nipil^) and the royal 
potter [rdja-kiiMlii) are espccbily mentioned.* This is also 
corroborated by a later Jataka story^ which speaks of the royal 
potter (rajarkumthakara) and the royal garland-mater [raja- 
mdl&kara)** Some artisans were also attached to the set this 
and gahapatis. We learn that a setdii had his own tailor 
(ttiFfnakara)^ who lived under his patronage and worked for his 
hou&e.^ Mention is also made of the weavers of the gahapati^ 
who supplied yarn to him/ But the majority of the artisans 
were probably not attached to such masters ■ as instances of 
independent craftsmen w^c mighi cite the villages of the car- 
pcniars* and smiths,^® or the artisans living in the tow ns/^ Possibly 

the king exercised some sort of loose control over ihe artisan 
village^ through the patronage of their chief. Thus the jeifhaka 

1 . JdL, V, 4 ij. 

!t. op. dt.f pp. 

chie^ luch iu SivaLCiii wtre twenty In ni'Tnbel'i,^ und six af them 
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[head) of t]ie \'ilIagcora thousand smiths is called a favourttc of 
the kin^ ITiere was no such control overihe 

scattered families of artisaiis, who lived in the villages catering 
to the needs of the agriculturists. They arc mentioned as 
Jilpim by Pin ini.* Probably every village had its potter, 

carpcnterj smithy weaver and barber. According to PiJpini 
there were two kinds of carpenters, the who 

worked for daily wages at tire house of his clients In the village^ 
and the kautataksa who worked at his own residence* 
and was *^an independent artisan^ not particularly bound under 
cngagemcni to any oneA Jalaka refers to an itincrani. 
smithy who carries hb furnace wherever he is called to go.^ 
The artisans owned thdr implenienis and in some cases had free 
access to materials. Thus we learn of a brahmai^a carpenter, 
who gained hb Jivelihood by bringing wood from the forest and 
making carts,* Tliis may have been the case with the potter, 
who could obtain a free supply of clay and fuel, but not with the 
weavers and workers in mcial. Nevcrlhele^Sj by and large, 
those who were served by the artisans w^cre not their masters, 
aj w^as the case In Greece and Rome, where slaves w^erc employed 
in handicrafo,^ but just their clienis. The only control 
exercised by the state over the artisans in general lay in the iro- 
position of a kind It was laid down that in lieu of taxes 

they would have to work for a day in a month for the king,^* 
Otherwise the Dhaimasastra rule* give the impression that those 
sudias who worked Oi crafismen and artisans were indepiendent 
people, for these occupations arc presciibcd for them in case 
they fail to maintain themselves by sendee,* 
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The nia^ of ihc iudra population seems to have heea } 
employed b agricultural operations. The Hhafmaautras asiiRn 
agriculture to the vaJ^as,^ who were indcfamdent peasant 
pioprietors paying a part of the produce as taxes to Uic stated 
But the fact that the sudras had not lc pay any land re venue 
shcTSs that they were landless lalx>urers. Apasiatnba stales that 
the Audras, who live by washing the feet^ are exempt from taxes.^ 
Tim would imply that non-scrvin|r^udras could become taxpayers. 
But in an oldet manuscript of this law-book ihe itrim fJddmwkta 
dees not □cciir^'* which suggests that it was inserted later to jircv 
vide justification for the excmpiion of the 4udras. Generally 
therefore the sudras possessed no taxable properly in the ibim 
of land, and as such most of them had to work cm tlie land of 
others. This is amply clear from a passage ofiiic Majjhma 
w'hich presents a clarification of the earnings of ihe four 
varras. It Lnloims m that the brahmara lives on eharides, 
die k^atriya on the use of the Ikjw and ihe mrowj the vaiiya 
on agriculture and tending ofcaiths and i he ^Gdia on ihc use of ihc 
fickle and the carriage of crops on tlic pole hung over \m shoulder.* 

Olbet references In the early Pali lexis speak not of ihe 
Sudras as fuch^ but of the diisas fslavcs) and kammakaias 
(hired labouiers) as l>eiiig employed in agricultural operations. 
There can be liitJe doubc ihal the landless Sudras were employed 
as kammakaras. There is evidence lo show that the ciasas alio 
mostly belonged lo ihe iudra variia. This can be deduced from 
the phrase suddo m ludd^-ddio id, which Is used by the Buddha to 
define the position of the £udra after his enumeration of the first 
three varnas.* It would be wrong to iranslate the term sudda* 
dd^o~m as the slave of a workman.^ The crucial phrase is dearly 

an example of a case in apposition, and means the ludia who is 
a slave. It is inconceivable that here the kratriyas the bfsh- 
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1 X 19 nas^ and the setthiSi who are efsewherc represented as owtiiog 
slaves^ should he left out and the Sudra should be singled out 
as owning slaves. Therefore Oldenberg is right in inferring that 
the statement In question does not xnafse any distinct Lon between 
the sudra and the dasa,^ It is significant that the earliest iden¬ 
tification of the siidra with the slave is found in an early Pali 
test and not Ln the Dharmashttas, from which this position 
can he inferred only mdircclly. It is only in the post-Mauryan 
period that Manu states this position in dear and strong words. 

Slaver)' was not exclusively confined to the members of the 
iudra varna. Even g^mabhajekas {village headmen ),* ininisters,* 
brahmanas^ k^atnyas and men of high birth might be reduced to 
slavery.^ In any case the number of such people cannot ha\'C 
been considerablej the mass of the slave labour being supplied 
by the ^udra varna.* Slavery arising out of debt, purchase, 
free will and fear* can be rather cxpeclcd Ln the case of the people 
of the lower orders than in that of the members of the higher 
varrias# For cxamplcj I^idasi, the daughter of a cait-drivcTp 
w^as carried off as a slave by a merchant on account of her 
fathers failure to pay his debts/ But it is indicative of the limited 
number of slaves during this period that in the Jatakas ihcre 
is no mention of slaves captured in war/ 

While some of the slaves, especially women^ W'cre employed 
in domestic service/ others were engaged in agriculture. TTie 
slaves and hired labourers worked even on smalJcr holdings/* 
but more often on larger plots. In the early Pali texts there 

I. lin aSfi. N-K- !Dutt writes, chat in the BuddhLjt iilcrafure 

the iLwrt Rtc ncnvhrre cdled by the name of iOdr^L (cp. dl., p, 1^72 ). Thij 
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are at least iwa eKamples of big fanns in Magadha, each of a 
Uiou^nd kamas (8000 acres according to Childers,)^ and of 
jLnotlier field in Kas) being ploughed with five hundred ploughs," 
all owned by the bialunaras. There is also reference to a village 
trader depositing five hundred ploughs with a town merchant, 
showing thereby that he possessed large landed property ® Five 
Jiujidred or a thousand may be conventional numbers, but they 
pro^ndc an indication of the tendency towards consolidation of 
holdings, which reached its climax W'ith the state control ofagri' 
Culture in the Mauryan period. It is obvious that larger holdings 
could not have been worked without a considerable number of 
dasas and kammakaras^ 

VVe have hardly any idea about the numciical atrenglh 
of slaves and hired labourers in relation to their employefs. 
Even m the case of Attica, where statistics are available, it 
is veiy difficult to reach agreement on the proportion of che 
free to stave population.* But the paudty of data in die case 
of India makes it much rnore difficult to oblaLn any definite 
informadon on this point, A later sutta states that few are 
those who abstain from accepting male and female slaves,* 
The bfahmaT^-ica! theory that the ^Cidras arc meant for the service 
of the three higher varirias Is broadly rtOccted in the employmeni 
of slaves and labourers by the brahmanas,^ the kialriyas,^ 
and the setthis and the gahapadSi" According to the Dharma- 
sutras the brahmanas could exchange slaves for slaves but could 
not sell them.® All tMs would suggest that slavery prevaflrd on 
a considerable scale, but in any case it ^unol be compared to the 
position in Attica where in the 5th century B. C. slaves comprised 
about a third of the total popukiion, *® 
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The DharraasCtras throw some light on the living conditions 
of the members of the ^ndra varna. Gautama provides that.thc 
sndra servant should use the shoes, umbrellas, garments and 
mats, which arc thrown away by the people of the higher vario as.* 
The same phrlure is obtained from a Jataka story, which Informs 
us that clothes gnawed by rats were Intended for the use of the 
and the kammakaras.* Gautama furtlicr adds that the 
remnants of food are meant for the iudra servant.* The Ipas- 
tambA instructs the pupil to put down the remains 

of food left in his dish either near an uninitiated ^a or near 
a Sudra slave belonging to bis teacher,* which dearly implies that 
the remains of food w'cre to be eaten by the sudra servant. Thb 
is also attested by the HitanpakeMa GTh^aiUtra, which lays down 
that, in a ihrec-day vow undertaken after the completion of hb 
studies, a student should not give the leavings of hb food to a 
sudra.* Papini refers to special terms applied to food leavings, 
which were presumably given to domestic servants.* We leam 
from a passage of the Vim^a Pipika that the sick wife of a merchant 
preserved the ghee which she had vomited, for th e use of the dasas 
or ilic kamnaakaras who might apply it to their feet or bum it in 
a lamp." It b also recorded that five hundred pHropIc accompa¬ 
nied the Order of the monks led by the Enddha in the hope of 
eating the remnants of their food.* All thb would show that 
there was nothing unusual about the jiidra servantseating the 
remnants of the food of their masters. 

Apastamba expresses the noble scEiimcnt that a person 
should stint himself, hb wife and children but not his slave 
who works for him,* but we can hardly believe that thb maxim 
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w?is t;akeii very scriouslyi thou^K ii shows that in the better 
households slaves were well fed and kindly treated. The sbves 
and hired labourers inay not have been starved^ but in ^neral 
ihc food ser\^ed to them was definitely inferior to that of their 
masters. Thus a brihmana monk boasts that even his staves and 
servants eat rice and meat;, and use clothes and ointment made in 

which shows that ordinarily such people were given Inferior 
food and dress. A similar claim is made by the Buddha^ who says 
tliat while in the houses of others the dasas and kammakaras 
are fed on rice with sour gruel, in the house of his father they 
receive rice* meat and milk-- That the slave received a fixed 
ty[>e of food is clear from the repeated use of the abusiv ephrase 
ifasa-paribhoga.^ Sour gruel was the food of a pcKsr man working 
for wages> A Jataka story refers to a potter’s hireling, who after 
a full day’s work with the day and the wheel *"sat all day-bes* 
meared on a bundle of straw eating balls of barley groat dipped 
in n little soup."* 

The phrase that a peixon lived a hard life on a workman’s 
wages commonly occurs in the Jatakas.* At one place the 
workmanj who is the Eoddhisatta^ bew^aJls his lot in these wwdi : 

get a moJdJbi or a for my wages and can hardly 

support my mother."^ The daily eaniing of a grass-cutter is 
mentioned as two mdsahiSf which he gets in the markei in return 
for the grass mown.® The of thk period was probably 

a punch-marked copper coin- According to the commentaries 
of the early PaJj texts this coin occupied such a low position in 
the scale of currency that it was considered next to noihing.* 
The m^£ska of the later period was onc-sixtcenth in value of the 
silver but wt are not certain whether this represents its 
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idation to the silver pans m pre^Mauryati tinits. Duiiflg ihb 
period the mdsaka counted in value onljr when it amountod to 
to five in number/ but even this paltry sum was not given to a 
wagoearner. Therefore it » not possible to mate ranch of the 
story in the Gango^la Jfatafct,* in which a water-carrier 
proposes to enjoy a dty festival along with his ^fe with the meagre 
savings of one jjiajflJtfl, each contributing half of it. It b charaetCT- 
bde of the didactic nature of the story that the water-carrier 
refuses to part with his petty sum of a half-fJima^a even when he 
is offered unlimited wealth by the Boddhisatta king Udaya, 
Ultimately he gets half the kingdom, but realises the evib of desire 
and becomes an ascetic to achieve its final extinction. The evi- 
dent moral is that a person could remain satisfied ctcii with 
half a ntSsak^i, although it would be ideal to do even without that. 
As the gdtha says : ‘^Little desire b not enough, and much but 
brings pain”.* On the whole the estimate of Fide that wages 
of the day-labourers in the jStakas were hardly sufficient to enable 
them to eke out their livelihood seems to be fair. Thb may well 
apply in large sectiom of the indras, who worked as hired 

labourers. 

There docs not seem to be much difference between the 
various sub-sredons of the serving population. A Jain text places 
Slava, servants (pessas} and beasts of burden in the 
category.* The textsunake frequent mtnticin of the dasass 
pessas and kammabaras.* The pessas we remessengm or ser¬ 
vants. who were sent on minor errands. As nobced earhet, 
there was no difference either in the nature of work* assigned 
to the dasas and the kammakaras or in the type of food given 
to them.’ It wiU be shown lata that if they committed ofiences 
they were subjected to the same punbhmcnts. There b nDthing 
to shov^ that socially the hired labourer was daaed beneath 
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ihc domrsi]c Perhaps the difTtrcncc lieltvecn ihc 

and the kammakar^s lay in the ralurecf their relation with thrir 
maSitet?* Jn cenimst to the kairntakara^ the slave "was regarded 
as Ihe prrperty of the masttr^ and could be inlicrited and shaR 
The ahsQliitcly serv'Oe staius of the slave was indicated by hi^ 
distinguishing mark^ Avhich setms to have licc n a shaved head witli 
a topkroi.^ At one placcj hcvicvtrj aler^^ wiih the dasas ihr 
kamnakaras also are rtekened among the property of a setthi.® 
This ]rdicat« the tendenty to rtdiice the hired labnui-cr to the 
staU]5 of a slave. A Jataka story shows that while the slaves lived 
in the heusc of their mastcrEj the kammakams went to their loch 
gines in the evening.'’ Rut \ye do not know hew far ihii^ was a gene- 
lal practice, Obviou&ty the life of iJic hirfling was sometimes 
harder than ihaJ of the slave.^ He could not enjoy ibat security 
nflivcTihcod which was assured lo the slave or the permanent 
dcniestic servant. Cautanta lays dt.vvn that the under 
vvlinsc protection the sCadm places lifnm^f, should suppeiri 
him ifhe becomes unalile to work,“ Rut the practice did not 
conrnrm to this precept^ lor a gdiM stales that pccj[)]e throw away 
the ouiwoni servant hke a shr-clcphant.'* 

There seems to be sf me dinv-rcrer between the kainmakara 
and the bk^fi^ka (wage earner),^® In the I'tiictja Pitaka the 
kamniakira is defined as a bhaEaka w ho i\ Mftiflka. The authors 
fiTxh^ Pali-Engfish Dkiioimr^ interpret the term Matnka as *beaicn\ 
This wouid mean that the kammakarii is a worker who tan be 
beaten—^a definition which sounds curiotLs and is not given 
even in the case of a dasii. Perhaps the tirm shsltikit is not 
cognated with the Sanskrit wwd but wilh the tenn 
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which mcani lalteii, seized or brought.' This would suggest 
that the liairm ralcaraa were attached to their master in a speiral 
way. Tltey' were probably brought under his conitul either on 
account of their failure to pay debts or owing to having their 
habitations on hbland. They seem to have litcn in the position 
of semi-slaves, who could be sometimes treated even as an in in 
of properly, 'rbus there is little evidence for the view that in the 
pre-Maury an period the kammaltaras were free labourers who 
entered into contracts as to their work and wages End that in the 
ease of disputes wages wcic settled by experts-* 'f his view better 
represents the position of the bhriakaSt whose relation with their 
employers was comparatively free from elements of subjection. 
The bliftaka lived on wages, i.c. %/i, which is mentioned by 
Panini either in the sense of service for hire or simply as wages.' 

It sceirs that the bhrtaka was hired for a particular perlcd.' 
According to an early Jain text there were four kinds of Ijlmakas : 
(i) the (fitifljfliAmrrta who worked on daily wages, (ii) thejisHfl- 
hhajaga who was engaged for the duration of a journey, (iii) 
the vfiBttishhsyaffl who was employed on contract to complete 
the work in an agreed time, (iv) the kathSiahhnjs^n (soeb as an 
earth digger) who was paid according to the amount of work 
done * As workers on contract some artisans may have been also 
employed as bhrtakas. A later jalaka dbtinguishes between the 
bondsmen {aittaio pmha) who arc asked to keep watch over the 
various portions of their master’s rice fields, and a bhataka who 
gets a salary for the same work and is liable to the payment 

of compensation in the case of any damage to the crops,* A 
gStka states that the pama should always work for the interest 
of the person in whose house he is fed,* The use of the phrase 
dast^mnmnAaiap^nta shows that the bondsman served either as 
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a sfav^ or a hired labourer^ and ihat there wag not much dis¬ 
tinction hettveen these difTcrcnt types of w'orkerSr 

We can have seme idea of the economic position of the 
jSudras fronT some rttlcs governing the relations between the 
employers and the employees. It is charactemliG of the predo¬ 
minantly agrarian and pastoral economy of the pre-MauiyTin 
period I hat the rules of this kind refer to the relations between 
the master on the one hand and his agrieukural laboLircrs and 
herdsmen on ihc other. It b laid dowrn by Apastaniba thatj 
if theser%'ant in tillage gives up his work, he shall be given 
physical punishmenu* Tlie same pro\Hsion applies to the bends- 
man who abandons tending the cattle it is further provided 
I hat in such a case the cattle shall be entrusted to some other herds- 
inam^ If the loss of the caule b due to the negligence of the 
herdsmans be b held responaiblc for it.* Gautama does not refer 
to these provisions, but he ordains thiit the master of the cattle 
Or bis herdman;, as the case might be, shall be called to account 
for any damage caused to anyone by ihe cattle in hb charge.* 
None of these law’givers state the obligaiions of the master 
tot^ards hb herdsman or agricukuraJ labourers. Thus^ com¬ 
pared to their mosicTS» thc^e wagc-eaniers w'crc placed in a 
disadvantageous potsitioiu 

Ihc economic disabilities imposed on the sudras by the 
DhamiasQtras shed further light on their material condidom 
Reference has been made to the impwt ion of compiibory service 
on the artisans for a day in a month by the Jung. Gautama 
lays down that in order to defray the expenses of the wedding 
of .1 glib and when engaged in a rile enidned by ihc sacred 
law, a person could lake inoiiey by fraud or force from a ^udraJ 
Members of the va' the k^triya and perhaps of tJic br^mana 

van^ais, who did not observe the rites and dudes of their class, 
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foijd also be subjected io ihb proo-durc in the order of their 
social status^ but only when a iiidra was not available.* 'rbis law^ 
which provides a liceiise for the cxtcrEions from the iudra com¬ 
munity by die mtmbcjs of ihe upper vars is not to he found in 
any oilier Dhaima:^uiiaj airhough it has its parallel in the i^fanu 
Smrti,^ !i may be a later in^enionj which reflcctf the tendency 
of a brahman it al school lo t j^ploii the ±'udra to the fulh 

The law cF Lnherilance contairs discriminatory provisions 
relating lo the share of the swlin of a iudra wife. Accordinjr 
to Eaudhayana in the case oF issues From the wives oF difTercnt 
^asteSf four sharrs would go to the brahman a ^ three to the 
k^atriyiij two lu the vaifya and one to the stidra son.^ In such 
a case Vasisiha provides For ihc sliares oFthe sons of only the three 
higher varnas, leaving out the sOdra son.* He quoU'S the opt- 
luqn of others as stating that Ihc ^udra son may be regarded as 
a member of the Famtly but not an heirj^ a provision which is 
coiifmed by Bisudhayana* to the case oF the ni^da son oF ni 
Ijialimara Fatbtr and *udra mnihtr." Ciautama provides for 
the disinheritance nf ihe ^Odra son of a brahnf]aj;a in vciy^ dear 
and emphatic terms. According to him if the brahma^a died 
without male issue^ though his son by the 5udra wife might Ijc 
obedient like a juipi!, yet he could receive only a provision 
for maintenance out oF ihc estate oFhis dreeased father* Thug 
it would appear that oF the authors of the Dharmasutras only 
Eaudhayaiia ptovides for ihe share of ihe ^"Odra son of a 
brahmana^ V'asjsdta and Gautama being opposed lo ihis^ 
Possibly the libera!ji;in of Baudhaynna was due to his con* 
flections with ihcsouthj where brjhmanism had not penetrated 
deeply. Further^thc provisions show that tliey related oniy lo the 
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iudia 500 of a brahmarsi. It is nui dear whether such rules of 
inljcritance applied to the ^udra sons of the Jcsatriya and the 
vai^ya, although this is vci^- pmhable. There is no corrol>omii^ e 
cvidetice in the light of which the actual operadott of ijsese rules 
f an be known. At any rate these could affect only a fringe of 
the !^ndra population, for the regular mamage of iMm w omen 
svith persem of higher varras ua^ rot a widespread practice. 

Jn an apjsraisal of the general economic position of the ^ 
iudras duTing the pre^Maurvan pcriodj a special note has to be ' 
taken of thdr charttcteii^iion as the serving class, which in^as 
first clearly stated during thLs time. It was this fund ion ofser- [ 
vice which imparted liomogcnriiy to the othemisc hcicrogeiieoys 
elements of that vanra. As ratmbrrs of ihe serving class, along 
with the vais>a peiisants,^ die sudras jserfoimed the role of the 
primary produfcrs, and thas pro%'idcd ihc material foundations 
lor tJic growth of society. As Agricultural "labourers they helped . 
to open to cnlUvation the thickly wooded arcaa of Ko^ala and 
^^□gudba, which in the tfists" are eefeired to as being di\Hdcd in¬ 
to large and small holdings woi ktd by slaves and hired labourers. 

As will l>c noiicrd later, Kautitya advocated the policy of employ¬ 
ing fudra laljour for the .breaking of virgin soil in the riew' settlo 
men is. Further, as a rti^ins, the <udras contributed to techno¬ 
logic al development and producid marketable tommodities, 
whieh led to the rise of numerous towtss w ith their thriving trade 
nnd commerce. 

Bui the £udras dui not enjoy the same standards of living 

I he nicml>crs of the higher vangas^ who employed ihem. 
Repeatedly in the Pali text^ (he khattiya^ the brShmara and 
the gahapati arc caJlcd tn^Bjdla {cpuh'-ni 1|^ implying thereby 
that the disas, pesjffls^ kammakaraSp pui isas and bhatakas were 
not in that fortunsiitc posit inn. Some of the rich sCidia artisans 

I- 11 wui Isiid flown by Cl^luEdlma. iSuii the vMsyi and ll»c Kthh.i 4)iJtild 
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might be prosperous gahapntis, but in a prcdoitiidSifitly ■agrarian 
economy^ land being mostly in the hands of the brahmaoaSj 
the k^iriyas^ and the set this,* most of the .^lidxas had to live 
on \s^ges in the fixation of which they had no voice* It is said 
that ^tlie great mass of the people were well-to-do peasantry 
or haiidicrafismcn, mcstly with land of thdrown',* This may 
apply to the vaisya or the gahapatl class but not to (he i^udras, 
who had to live by W'Orking on the land of others. They w'Crc 
condriniied to this positicn not fimply because of their birth, 
hut because of their binh in pocrfamiHcs^ This point is clearly 
underlined in the course of a Buddhist argument to disprove 
the brabmairia^s claim to supremacy. It is said that, iffhesudra 
grew weallhy, he codd engage not only another £udra as his 
servant, but also another ksatdya^ hrahTnana or vaiiyaA 
Kormally in such cases, which would be few, the contradiction 
betw^een the low social status and ihc high economic position of 
a person could be resoived by raising hirn in the social scale. 
In later times such a pohey was practised by the hrihmanas m 
assimilating the foreign ruling chiefs to the k^triya fold* It is 
possible, therefore, that those fOdras wlio were favoured by 
fortune could rise to a high social status^ 

As producing masses the sudras eorresponri to the slaves and 
helots in contemporary Greek city states. Theoretically just 
as the Greek citizens could claim the service of their unfree men j 
so also the Indian dvijas (twice-bom) and aryas couM claim 
the labour-power of the ^udras. But in sev'cial respects the eco* 
nomic position of the Sfidras w'as diflerent* Neither the fiudra 
agricultural labourers nor the ludra artisans^ especially the latter^ 
were so completely at the mercy of their employers as the slaves 
of Greece and Rome, Unlike the stave in Greece,* the ^udra 

I. Fitic+ dt.^ p. 1 jq, Accordm?? la Gautama {X. 5-6) llfricuEturrp 
I rtulc mud luury la^fLil for a brSjimB^a fimvidcdi he docf not cairv on the 
work binuelf. 
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held property^ not sufHcicnt enough lo l>e hut sublet 

to^ame other ilabilities. Thus tlic law imposed on hinri the ohii- 
gatlon to maintain his master of a higher varna by drawing 
upon his sa^ingSj if the latter fell on evil days.^ li was furlhrr 
!at<l down that iho ¥^ats\'a and the iudra should overcome these 
misTortuncs by means of their propertyThe use of the phrase 
d€fa-Moga shows that even the sLivc held properly,* though to 
hold It may have required the consent of his master. Perhaps 
on account of these difFcrcnccs the varpa system^ which mainly 
rested on the sudm class as its chief source of labour-power, 
proved to be a more effective organisation of proclueifon than 
slavery'. Though functioning in an evidently larger area and 
population than those of Greece, ji never fell the necessity of 
making the ^^udras work under the same conditions as the slaves 
and helots. 

The polidco-legaJ status of the ^udras during this period 
seems to be a counterpart of ihtir economic position. In con¬ 
trast to their importance in later Vodic polity they lost their 
place in the pohlica] oiganization of the period- According 
to Apastamba the king could appoint only i the ary as, i.c. the 
members of the first three varnas, as officials in charge of the 
villages and towns*^ Lesser ofiScers serving under them were also 
required to fulfil the same qualifications-* 

Apasiamba also lays down that the king's court should 
be adorned by pure and truthful aryas^ who were to act as the 
ooimcillors and judges of the king.* In thc3e references the 
term Hrja is rightly interpreted as the member of the fim three 
vai^tas,^ No ^udra was ever regarded as an arya, any more than 
he could be ^reborn*,-* But it is wrong to think that even during 
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this period ihe use of the lerm dfja indiciiies rarinl disiinetJor/ 
Thus the term mja-hia in PiiT,ini- evidently nvciins one who is 
nuide free.^ It is slated in a Budditist lext thiJt among the 
Kandx^jas and Vavanas the aryas bert rne da^a5 and the dasas 
I>ec0inc aryas,^ which deady shows that (he aryas were 
freoj in contrast to the da^iis who unfree* Therefore 

the political disdnciion between the ary as and the siidra seems 
tohas-elaecnof the same type as that between the citizen and 
the non-eitizen in Greece and Rome. Since the itidra was 
considered unfree* it was not thought pmper in nssodate 
him with the \svtk of administration. It would thus app«ir 
that the Icwer classes had no influence in the affHlrs of the staus 
of the lime* Thus a Jain source mentions vsrioti^s taiegonen 
of ksairiym and brahmaras aitcjiding the assr inbiy of the king, 
but does HOT speak of the gtihapatis (Le. \ aisyas) or the iudms^ 
It set ITS that noitnally cv^tn the vai^yas coidd nrut be appoiiited 
as coundJIorSj ahliough according to the Pali lexis the setthis, 
who received the s^ifhkhsUa (the canopy of a seiihi) from the 
Idngi® may' have hctn given seme adininlstrattve functions* 
A Jaiaka Informs tJS that a laiJor^s son was niade treasurer 
(i>har,^d^drika)^~ but suth Instances are rare. 

It is said (hat one of the most poAverJhl Synasths of this 
period livas of iOdra rxd ction and that the ^udias acquired 
supreme power in the Jowlt Gahga valley*^ 1 hese statcmenis 
c.'tri be considered true tmiy hi so far as they indicate the lovr 
birth of the Kanda rulers. They should not be taken 10 mean 
that political power [massed Into ihe hands of the sudni community; 
for fljere is notliiriK to sht^w iJiat the rise of the Xandas put an 
end to the political disabilhies of (he sudra. 

As to their role In the republican governments of this 
period, it has been rightly said that the **ru]ing assembly In Uic 
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Sat^gho-Cana consislwJ of a k^iriya aristocracy ranking higher 
iht 5ociaJ scale than the hrahmanas antJ the gahapatisj' not 
to speak of inferior eJassra,”" On the ImsIs of a passage from the 
Cautama Metmasuira .Jayasiia] says xiiar the iocira couh! be a 
member of ihcpaura iVelating to the loxiTi or capital) boflv ivhirh 
was consiiiled by the king.* Assuming that the paura was a 
corporate Ixtdy, Jayaswal’s interpretation in the case of the ludra 
is not borne out by the commentary of hfaskarin, who explains 
the terra paitra as ftwiflraifAjJntfttffi, i.c. an inhabitant of the same 
place.* 

As regards the tight to appear as witnesses in the law 
courts, Baudhfiyana extends this privilege 15 the members of all 
the varnas rvith certain exccptintis.^ He does not debar the iSfidra 

from acting as a witness in the cases of the higher vnrna.s._a 

provision w'hich U also noticeable in the Jaw-ljook of Va,sisthaA 
According to Gautama the ^iidras could be summoned as \vi messes, 
but in the opinion of his commenoiots this eventuality con id 
txiciir only w'hcn the iwicobom with the requisite qualincatiom 
were not available^ It is not dear whether this relates to their 
presence as witnesses in the eases of the twicc-bom or tn thdr 
own cases. Probably it refeis to the former situalicm. Vasistha, 
however, clearly states that a twice-bom of the same varna can 
appear as a witness for men of his own class, good Sudras for good 
£udrasand men of low birth for similar people.'' Good sudras 
were tvidentiy those ivho strictly followed the brahmatjical pr*-,. 
cepts regarding their duties. This would suggest that bad ^udras 
were not to be entertained as witnesses in the suits of good sijdras. 
Thus the later authors of the Dbarmasucms, J. e. Gautama and 
^'asistlia, exhibit the tendency to cxcliide the Sudra witnesses 
from the cases of the higher vamas. We have no means of find¬ 
ing out whether this discrimination was observed, but it is in 
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keeping with the spirit of the vama legislation which pervaded 
the Dharmasutras. it may be noted, hoAvcver, that in the taking 
of testimony in Greece during this i^erSod the slave might lie sub¬ 
jected to intertogadon under the use of the l>astinado or the rack^* 
but such cruel measures for extracting confessions arc not 
prescribed in the Dharmasutras^ 

Gautama lay-s down that members of the various castes* 
and guilds of cultivators, traders, herdsmen^ moneylenders and 
artisans could administer their afDtlrs according to their respective 
customs, provided they did not override the dharma law.® 
In other w ords those sections of the ^udras who tvere oTganised 
into guilds of artisans or castes could follow their own rules in 
the administration of their IntcmaJ affairs. But if they were 
involved in civil or criminal suits with the members of the other 
varnaSj they nught be subjected to legal discriminations. As 
noticed earlier, in civil law the ^udra son of a brahmana 
lather could only claim either the small^t share in inheritance 
or no share at all*® 

Tn criminal cases also theDharma^utras pro\idc no equality 
before the law. According to the law of Gautama if a brahmana 
abused a k^triya or a vai^ya, he would have to pay a fine, 
but if he abcscd a iudra, he would go scot-Erce.* Further, if the 
^ndra intentionally reviled the twice-bom man by criminal 
abuse, or criminally assaulted him with blows, he liable 
to be deprived of the hmb with which he ofiended.® Apastamba 
bluntly states that, if the sudra abuses a kw-abiding arya, hb 
tongue should be perforated.® Penances provided for the expia-^ 
tton of the sins of abusing respectable persons and speaking minor 
untruths also discrlniiiiate against the sudra, who ivas ordered 
to last for se\'en days in such cases on the other hand a rnember 
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of the first three varnas had merely to ah^tain from milk, pungent 
coiid imen ts and salt for th ret days only.* And Hna lly Apaslamba 
and Gautama Jay down that, if in coriversationj sitting, lying 
down £>r on the road, the ^udra assumed a position equal to that 
of the twice-born man, lie should be flogged.- 

Lau^s rcladng to adultery provide the most sci'ere punish¬ 
ment for the £udra. Apastamba lays down that^ if a ^iidra 
commits adultery with an aiy a,, i.e. a female member of the firet 
three vartias, he should be put to death,® while the woman might 
he purified by a penance if no child was born from their adulter¬ 
ous intercourse^* But, accordirig to the same authority, if an 
aiy^a commits the same offence with the ^udmivornan, he should 
be banished.^ In the case of theft, the Jaw, as laid down by 
Gautama^ imposes the smallest fine upon the ludra, which 
increases if ihe offender belongs to a higher varna. Tlius, If the 
SQdra is required to pay eight times the value of the stolen pro¬ 
perty, the hmhmai^a has to pay sixly-four times;* Wliile it 
may indicate the former’s inability to pay higher fines, the law 
presupposes a higher standard of conduct on the part of the 
members of the higher varnas, who were little expected to 
commit thefts. This is in keeping with the provision that only 
members of the first three van^ should be appointed 
officials, one of whose chief fijnetions’i™ to protect the people 
against thieves.^ 

So far as the opemtion of these criminal law^s is concemedj 
a passage from the A^&jjk{ma shows that in eases of adultery 

and theJt the same punishment applied to the oJfender, irrcspcc* 
tive of his varna,® Therefore the discirujiinatory biws of the 
Dharmasuiras in this regard need not be taken too seriously. 
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Bill the noii-brilliTilamcal soiirecs shaw that the offending^ 
kamn^akaras and other classes oC workers were subjected 
to corpofitl punishments by their masters. Thus we can cite 
two instances of beatings in which the victims are feraate slaves,^ 
In one case the pfTence is ihe neglect of work^ and in another 
the fliLlure to bring her vvagcs back to her master.^ Although 
there is mention of a slave who was petted and pcnnilted to 
learn WTiling and handicrafts^ he lived under the perpetual 
fear of gcuEng ^beaten^ im prisoned * branded and fi^d mi slaveys 
farc’^ at the slightest fauh# 

Corporal punishment was;, however;^ not only confined to the 
dasas^ who w^re not sm jtirh- Along with them the and 

the kammakardS are frequently described in the Buddhist 
dialogues as w'orking under the king harried by stripes and feaJ\ 
weeping with tears on their fUeeSp* A simile from a Jain text 
infonns us that the pre^yas {messengers or servants) are ixtade to 
work by Ijeing beaten with slicks.* Such bring the treatment 
of W'Dl kers wdto seem to have mlnmiUed no ^iilt^ the liltt of the- 
guilty can hardly be expected to be beuer. That the smallest 
offence of tlic wage-earner^ was vUited with the most sev'crc 
puaislimeiils fonns the subject of the followitig passzige from 
the Suyaga4mi : **A nuin will (occasionally) sei'erdy punbh 
even the smallest offence of his domesiJcs, viz.^ a slave; or messem 
gcr or hired servant or t*assal ot parasite i 

e*g, puiiisli him, pulJ out his liair, Ijesit him, put Jiim in irons, 
in fetters, in stocks, into prison, scix-w-^ up in a pair of shackles 
(hh hands and feet] and break them, tut offliis hands or feet 
or ears or nose or lip% or head or lace (?)/ picince his feet, 
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tr 3 i' out Ws cycsj tccih^ tongue, him, brush him, whirl him 
round, impale him, lacerate him^ pour acids [m hh wounds), 
belabour him with cmiing'^graas, bind him to a lion's tail (1 }, 
or a bulFs tail, burn him in a wood on fire, let him be devoured 
by crows and witurcs, stop his food and drink, keep him 3 pri¬ 
soner Tor life, let him die any of these horrid deaths**'^ 

The above passage describes the conduct of the unrighteous 
people, who were evidently outside the fold of Jainism, and 
therefore may not be free from an element of exaggEtation. 
Bui it undoubtedly shotra that the master inflicted different 
kinds of cruel punishments not only on his slaves but on various 
other categories of workers employed by him. All this would 
suggest that corporal punishment for the offending membci^ of the 
serving class was not uncommon though the artisan meinbcrs of 
the ^udra varna w'cre perhaps free from this humiliation. In 
Greece abo the slave might pay for minor misdeeds Aviih corporal 
punishment, but the free man was exempt from ihis indignity.* 

For the first time the Dhannaauira law Lntroduces different 
tates of wergcld for the members of the diJflfereot tiiarnas, there 
being no such distinction in Vedic times* Three of them lay 
dnwn that for slaying a k^iriya the offender should give one 
thousand cow^, for slaying a vaiiya one hundred cow-s and for 
slaying a siklra ten cows, with a hull in cvety case.® 
Baudhayana says that the amount should go to thektiigj* but 
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Apaslamba seems td favour the brahnaaua \n his placc.^ 
In any cast Lhc amount is not to be paid to the relations of the 
murdered man. I’hc nature of penances providerd for the expia¬ 
tion of the ain of murder also varies aocordinij to the var^a 
f^f the murdered person. According to Gautama^ for killing 
a k^ttiya the guilty man should mairnaln the normal vow of 
I'ondnrfice for six ycars^ fhr killing a variya for three years, and 
for killing a sudra for one year.* ^^asisdiaj however, increases 
lhc term of the penance by three years in the case of a vaiiya^, 
and by two years In the eases of a ksatriv’^ or a ^udra.^ But 
the S&m^^vtdha 7 }a Erahma^a, which is regarded by Bumcll 
a work of this period,^ provides the same penanee For the expif- 
tion of the sin of killing the members of lhc first three’varna*', 
prescribing a differcin penance for the sin of killing a ^udra.* 
Tills may suggfsl that the first dlstinciion in respect of the wergcld 
wss made between the ^dras and the iraiuamikfts* Later ihfs 
was pushed to extremes by prescribing diflerent rates of fine for 
the murder of the members of the diircrcnt t^ias. There must 
be seme basis for the law of the wergeld, which is found in most of 
the DharmasuiniB. DilTerent rates of vvctgeld varyirg accordmg 
to class are found not only in later sc e'etics but also in the fauiotis 
code of Hammurabi. But how^ far and in what ways such a law 
was observ ed in the ease of the ^Cldra cannot be determined in the 
absence of the court decisions on this point. 

Whai is most shocking to the modem democratic mind ts the 
fact that Apastamba and Baudhayana provide the san e penance 
for killing a ^fidra as for killing a flamingo , a a peacock, 

a brihmar:! duck,, a a einw^, an a frogj a muskrat, 

a dog ctr.'’ This extreme view, wBich attaches the same importance 
to the life nf a ^fidras to that of an animal or a birdj^ may not have 
found universal aceeptance,^ fnr the same lawgivers prescribe 
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a TfcVcrgfld of trn cows and a bull for killing a sudr4+^ Bin there 
is no doubi that the early brahmanical la^v attached very Ik tic 
importunce to the life of a iudra. 

Tims, with the complete substiiiitioii of aock-ty based on 
varna fpr tnbai society during post-V'^edic linicSi^ the members 
of the iudra varra ceased to have any place in the tvork of 
admintstration. They were probably excluded from aJI adniloLs- 
iratlvc appointments and subjected lo corporal punhhmeiits 
for minor otiences* Tn a^vay this was naiural^ for thc\^ could 
not generally afford lo pay fines. The penalties laid down 
by the rules of penances and criminal law in respect of the 
sudras are indeed proportionately much hiKher than those 
prrtcribed for ofTcnccs committed by the higher var^as* But 
they at least imply that the ^udra was invested witJi rights of 
person and property.® He could not be killed w'lth such im¬ 
punity as a slave in Greece. 

In the pre-Maury an period the social position of the sudra ^ 
aho undcnvcnl a change for the worse. The lawgivers cmpliuslsed 
the old ficuijn UmL the sudra was bom from the feet of the 
god^^ and apparently on this basis imposed on him numerous 
social disablliiies in matters of company, food, marriage and 
education, amounting in several cases to his soda! boycott by 
the meml>crs of the higher vamas In general and die brahmanas 
in particular. It was Udd down by Baudhayana that a inaiaka 
should not go un a journey with outcastes, a woman or with a 
iudra,^ Haradatta^'s commcint on a passage of Gautama states 
that the term ^nalaka here means a brahmaija or a k^atriya,® 
which implies that the rule did not apply to the vaii>^a. Again, 
one oftlie rites essential for securing success was that the student 
desiring it should not talk to women and iudras.* All asspda- 
tion tvilh the outcastc {patU&]^ who is defined as the son begotten 
by a gitdra on a female of an unequal caste (evidently higher) 
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was considered nndcsirabk* These were ob^donsJy meant ta 
reduce opportunities of social contact between the 4 udra and the 
higher vanjas. In this respect tlic Dhacmasuims exhiliii a clear 
tendency to widen the social distance between the brahmana 
and the sudia. Apastamba and Baudhayam hold that^ if a 
^udra comes as a guest to a biiihtimna, he should be given 
some vvork to do and may be fed after the work had been 
performedJ He should not be fed and received by the bralimana, 
but by his slav^, who should fetch rice from the royal stores 
for this purpose.^ According to Gautama a non-brahinana 
should not be the guest of a brahmana* except on the 
occasion of a sacrificea^ when the vaisyas and the sudras should 
be fed wiih his servants for mercy's sake.'* On die occasion of 
the Fdwiw^fra ceremony^ howc\Tr^ even the eandalas, dogs 
and troift'S should be given a portion^ if they came at the end 
of the rite.* It seems that this sacrlhee, m wluch a numix-r of 
deities were imited to partake of the oJTeringb^ rctciined some of 
the communal and tribal characteristics, which tnmsccnded 
the new class distinedona- 

Gautama lays down that the ludm should be shown conside¬ 
ration by a young person if he was eighiy years old and lived 
in the same town.* This implies that in shoW'ing respect to Jiim 
premium wns put on hk age and not on his otlier qualities^ 
In contrast to this it was ohligatory on a sudra to honour an 
arya, although the bter might be younger in age,^ Forms 
of salutation and greeting, which are regulated in the Dharma- 
sutras according to varna, reflect the servile position of the ^udra 
in society^ It is laid dowii by Apastamba that a brahmana 
should salute by stretching forward his right arm on a level w^ilh 
his ear, a k^triya holding It on a level with hb breast, a vniiya 
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holding it on a level with his waistj and a :^udra holding it on a 
level with kis fectJ Different terms arc prescribed for making 
enquiiids aboni the welfare and health of the members of -the 
different varnas. Thus the term used for the health of a kfatriya 
is and for that of a Sudra is It is further 

provided tliat La greeting a ksatriya or a vaisya a person should 
use pronouns and not their nameSj^ which irnpUes that only the 
sudra could be addressed by his name, the pqsitioa of the twice- 
born classes being too high for such faimlmrity. In the early 
Pah texts a kgatriya is ncv<it addressed by his name or in the second 
person by any person belonging to the lower classes,* The 
raodicr of king Udaya, whom the barber Gangamala calls by his 
family name, ihouts angrily ; “Tliis BJthy son of a barber, of low 
ongifi, forgets himself so much that he calls my son, lord of cartli, 
who h a khatdya by caste, Brahmadatia,^’^ 

The idea that food touched by die ^udm is defiled and cannot 
be taken by a brahmatia is first expressed in the Dharmasutras^ 
According to Apastamba food touched by an impure brahmana 
or a higher caste person becomes impure j but is not unfit for eating-* 
lint if it is brought by an impure sudta^ it cannot be taken,^ 
The same is the case w'ith the food which is looked at by a dog or 
an af to whose class belong the patti^ and the canda?a-* 

Another rule states that if a ^Qdra touches a brahman a while 
the latter is eating,, he should leave O’ff eating because the ludra s 
touch defiles him,® Apastambo appears to be more oonsenp^- 
tivG when he says that ii Is not permissible to take the food offered 
by a £udm even if he follows the prescribed laws,** But the isord 
iudraj?€rjam, which is taken as prohibUing receh^ng the food of 
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a does not occur in an older manuscriptJ This show's 

that such SL view did not prevail in the earlier stage, when only 
the food of an impure i^udra was to be avoided. Nevertheless, 
the Dharmasutras imanimqusly enjoin the brahma^a to shun 
the food given by a iudra*^ A passage of the Apostamba Bhirrm- 
riffra* read with the commentary of Hamdatta aiiow^ him to 
accept the food of a £udra in times of distress, provided it is 
purihed by contact with gold and fire and abandoned as soon 
as the brahmaina gets an alternative source of livelihood A 
No such condition is attached by Gautama, who, while permitting 
a brahmana tq accep t a ^udra's food in the case of his loss of live-^ 
lihood,^ allows him to accept food from a herdsman, a labourer 
in tillage, an acquaintance of the family, and a serv'ant,® But 
Gautama does not permit him to support himself by following 
the occupations qf a ^udraJ Moreover, he is alone in Laying 
down the rule that a snataia (i,e, a brahmatiia or a i^atriya ac¬ 
cording to Haradaita} should not sip the water of a ^udra.® 
In some cases the rules regarding the brMimana's boycott of the 
sudra's food were sought to be enforced by various threats and 
penances. According to Vasistha, the most deserving brahmana 
was one whose stomach did not contain the food of a ^udra.^ 
Such a rule would naturally deprive the guilty brahmana of the 
sacrificial gifLs, which constituted the main source of his incximc^ 
It was further declared by the same autliority that^ if a brahnia^a 
died with the food of a ludra in his stomach, he would be bom 
cither as a village pig or in the family of that 5Qdra.^“ Further, 
a brahmana whose body is nourished by the essence of a ludra^s 
food may daily recite the Veda, may offer prayers, but cannot 
find the path that leads upwards. Again, if, after eating the 
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food of a ^Ctdra j lie has conjugal intercourse, even his sons would 
belong to the ^Odra caste and he would not ascend to heaven.^ 
Baudhayana lays down that^ if a person commits the offence 
of eating the fotxl of a SOdra or of cohabiting ii^ith a ^wdra 
female, his sin can be expiated by perfonoing seven 
(suppressions of breath) daily for a wcek*^ For the same purpose 
he also pro^ndcs the penance of performing the ceremony oftaking 
boiled barley graim^ These penances, however* should not be 
taken as representing the state of afl^irs in this periods The 
first occurs in the fourth praina, svhich according to one view is 
as late as the toth century A. B".,* and. the second occurs in the 
third praina, which according to Buhler, Is a later addition to the 
Original work,^ 

The Dharmasatras give the impression that generally the 
ideal brahma^ a avoided the food of a 5udra,* especially if he 
was impure. But the penances and threats for etilbrcing this 
ban seem to be of later origin and were probably not effective 
during this periods It is clear that no such ban was imposed 
on the k^atri^-a and the vniSya. Thus at the Vaiivadeva cere¬ 
mony the iudra could be engaged in the preparation of the food 
under the superintendence of the men of the first three varnas,'* 
While cooking he should remain absolutely neat and clean so that 
the food might not be contaminated. For this puqsose he should 
cause the hair of his head* his beard, the hair on his body and 
his nails to be cut, preferably on the eighth day of each 
half of the month or on the dap of fidl and the new moon. 
Besides he should take his bath with his dothes on.* 
Ordinarily it w^as provided that the iudras living in the service 
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of the should triin their hair and naih Gverry month ; 

thdr mode, of sipping ^vaicrj accondiiig lo Baudli%ana, being 
the same as that of the aryasJ The fact that a ^iidra could 
be permitted to prepare food even at a religious ceremony^ in 
which the greatest degree of purity vv^ espectedj sho^vs that 
ordinarily liis food was accepted by the members of x.he higher 
varras, perhaps excluding the brahmana in some cases. Even 
in a later Jataka the occupation of a cook is described as one to be 
practised by slaves or hired labourers*' In one ease, however, 
ihc k^atriya father avoids eating mth his daughtarby a slave wife. 
But this passage occurs in the present story of a later Jataka^' 
and hence may not apply to this period* Prescriptiotts which 
forbade contact with food touched by the impurej and especially 
TAiih the leavings of their table, and punished trajjsgrcssions of the 
rulcSj arc found in the early Pali but there is nothing to 

.^low that the>' were particularly directed against the Sudras* 
This \s^ prql^biy due to the lact that the old Indo-European 
practice, according to which all the members of the dan could 
partake of the common meals provided on special occasions,® 
continued to exerdsc influence for some time even when tribes 
and clans had broken up into \arnas. 

The marriage nd« of the Dharmestitras were dictated by 
considerations of vnixa. Of the eight ^rms of marriagej which 
first appear during tfib period, the gdndhan^ [Im^e marriage) 
and the paisdea (marriage by seduction which implied some sort 
of consent) were considered lawful for the vaisyas and the ^tidras. 
According to Baudhayana the Erst was meant for the vai^yas and 
the second for the fiudras.* In justification of this view' he states 
that because of their preoccupations ^rilh agriculture and service 
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the wives of the v^ii%aa and the sud r^s cannot he kept under 
control,^ This suggests that tlic employment of the %voiiici[tfD]k 
of the lower Older? for camiug their livelihood reiider^:?d them 
ccriupariitively independent of their hiisljands j the inabiltty of the 
women of the higher \wj;a? to cam their living made tlirtn more 
dependent but more respectable in scseiety'. 

The stabilitv of marriage relations was comldcrcd in temis 
of varra+ In the opinion of Vaslithay tlie higher the var^ the 
more stable would be the marriage. Thus it was laid down that^ 
if the husband leaves his home, a wife of ihc bralimana or die 
ksatriya varna, who has issue, shall wait for five years, a wife 
of the vais)'a varna for four years, and one of the Lucira varna 
for three years. If slie has no issue, the waiting period w^lU 
he cut down by one year Irt tlie case of the br^uuana, and l>y 
two years each in the cases of die ksatriya, die vaiiya and the 
^udra,^ with the result that in such a case a wife of the iikJra 
varita will have to wait for only one year* Sucli a rule again 
implies the comparative independence of the women of the lower 
orders^ among whom marriage dcs were easily dissoluble. 

But the £udra women w^crenot treated on a footing of equali¬ 
ty by their husbands from the higher varnas. It is stated by 
Vosistha tliat a ^udra wife, who bdongs to the black racCj can 
be espoused as concubine for the sake of pleasure,® but cannot 
be accepted in a regular marriage.’^ A passage from the same 
source allows an ary^a to marry wives from the iMra. caste, if 
the wedding is not accomptmied by the rccinadoa of the proper 
Vcdictcj^ts, butVasi^lha himsdf docs not consider it deslrabte.^ 
For such a marriage causes the degradation of the family and the 
loss of heaven after death-* In the opinion of Apaslamba it is 
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nDt dcsirabitf ihat a bi^Junana should cohabit ^vith a §udna woman 
or scirve a person of the black race.^ Both Apastamba and Ban* 
dixayajta provide for purificatoiy rites for those who have 
conncedoiis with a woman of ihe sudra varm.* Bui the two 
passages occuring in the Baudh^tan& DA^irmasutTa arc Ibund in 
the fourtlv praitiaj which, as shown earlier^ is a later addidom 
Thcrefoirc such penances need not be seriously taken as appl^ang 
to this period. The view that the £udra \^ife should be avoided 
comes into conBict with an earlier mlc of Vasistha, which says 
that a brahmana can take three vdves^ a ksatriya hvoj and a 
vaiSya and a iOdra one each, in the order of iheir This 

clearly allows the members of the first two t.'arnas to enter into 
regular marriage relations with ^udra womenj and hence the 
idea that the Sudnt wife should be accepted only for the sake 
of pleasure may have been of later origin. Further, it Is obvious 
that a large number of wives could be maintained only by wcJJ-^ 
to-do people. Thus while the rule of polygamy for the members 
of the higher varnas seems to be in line with their better economic 
status^ the monogamy of the ^udra^ is in keeping ^vi th his unhappy 
economic situation. 

Although marriage witli women of low'er castes was permissi¬ 
ble, the Dharmasutras show great aversion for connections of 
the reverse type.^ According to Gautama a son begotten by 
a ^udm on a woman of unequal caste was regarded as a piftita* 
It is mcwtly to such marriages and connections that the early 
law'-bodks trace theorigm of about a dozen muted 
castes. Thus the issue begotten by a ^udra on a woman of the 
k^triya vairia is known as a k^atti-^ and the one begotten on a 
female of the vai^ya caste as a magadhaJ The son of a ^udra 
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by a brihma^ womp-n h branded as a candala,^ According 
to GaiEtama people begotten by the brahmana, the k|atriya, the 
va t^ya and the gudm on a woimn of the iijdra caste are respecti¬ 
vely known as pTiraiavas^ yavanas, karanas and iudras.® The 
rojt of a brahmajja by a iudra wTunan is called a ni^dai^ 
His issue by a female of the ludra caste is knenvn as the piilkasa, 
and the son begotten by a ^udta on a female of the ni^da caste 
is known as a kukkutaka.* The issue of the union of a k^atriya 
and a iudm woman is known as an ugra^^ whUc thatofa vai4ya 
and a ludra is to be regarded Jis a eathakaran^ The abase Ibt 
of castes would show that In the opinion of the DharmasutTas 
anuloma (in regular order) and pratiloma (inverted order) 
donncctioiis betw^een the iudra and members of the higher ^rarnas 
were regarded as the most plentiful source of the origin 
of the mixed castesj many of whom were relegated to the position 
of uiitotichabics. But most of these mixed castes were nothing 
more than backward tribes^ who were annexed to the four original 
and recognised varn as by giving them a wholly arbitrary genesb J 
Nevertheless^ in course of time such explanations may have 
inHuenced new formations of castes, for these have taken 
place even in recent times.® 

Although the early Crhy^astitras nowhere clearly refer to the 
exclusion of the iudra from the rite of midation^ the Ap^ftrmba 
Dharmasuita states that he cannot be admitted to the upanqpajhi 
and the study of the Veda.^ The presence of a ^udra, and par- 
ticulaiiy that of a candela, is considered a suBicient ground for 
stopping the recitation of the Veda^^® Under such conditions 
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Bf\iidhayana and Gautama prefer the Uitcrruption of all studies.t 
Tiic latter furtlier adds that die study should not be always 
carried on in tlie same town.* Xhts has been interpreted by 
Maskaiin lo mean a town which is inhabited mainly by sOdras.* 
Gautama alone states tliat^ if a sudra recites the \ edie texts, 
his tongue should be cut out ; and if he remembers Utem, h’s 
body should be split in ivvain.* This terrible measure seems to 
reflect the extremist attitude of Manu,® and hence may be 
treated as an iiturpoladon In the law-book of Gautama. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that even during this period the 
idea of impartirg Vcdtc education to a fudra was vehemently 
Ofiposed. 

A passage from Apastamba, however, favours the education 
of the sudra in Vedic litcmturc. While stating that a student 
should pay die fee to the teacher for the teaching of the V'eda, 
he declares that die later can accept it cither from an u^ 
or a siidra, under all circumstances.* This may indicate an 
earlier state of things, when the Siidra was admitted to Vedic 
cduc.'ition. But later on Uiis was denied to him, not only by 
Gautama and Vasistha but also by Apastamba himself. The 
Veda being the source of the law (dharroa), as a natural corollary 
Vasi^ha declares that a is not worthy of reedving any 

advice or the contents of lawJ Apparently such a dictum 
was meant lo keep the sudias in complete ignorance of the law 
by w'hicli they were governed. 

Apastamba provides that women and sudras may learn a 
supplement to the diftarFfl Vtda* It is suggested that thiscompriscs 
dancing, music and other branches of everyday art and learning * 
In commenting on a passage of Gautama Maskarin refers to a 
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similar t\-pc of education. He quotes the Smrth as stating 
that a nfjada sluiuld be initiated and cducati-d in the art of ele¬ 
phant training.^ All this may imply that the iiidras could receive 
training in arts and crafts but were debarred from recci%'ing Vetlic 
education, which was more or less identical with literate learning. 
Thus the Dharmasutras sought to establish a divorce between 
literate ediicaiion, which was confined to the memljetsof the twice- 
born varnas, and technical training, which Jay in the sphere 
of the siidraji. It was also stated that Vcdic study impedes pur¬ 
suit of agricuiturc ard me eerja* Such a rule would naturally 
affect not oniy the fiidras hut also those vaiiyas who carried on 
agricuJiure thtrasekes. We do not know how far this policy 
worked in practice, A later Jatafca Informs us that two caijdaia 
boys went in disguise to receive education at Tajdla, but, when 
they were detected ihrougJi the inadvenant use of their own 
dialect, they were expelled from the institution.* Ne\'erlliclcss, 
other Jataka stories show that tlie schools had on thetr rolls sons 
Ilf mrrchants and tailors,* and even fishetman.* Thus in prac¬ 
tice even during this period the sudras were not completely 
excluded frem receiving education. 

The Dhatmasutra’s exclusion of the sudra from ^'cdk 
education naturally led to his exclusion from sacrifices and 
sacraments, which could be performed only wih the Vedic 
manttas. A rule of the Aisalajana Cr)i\asSira* is interpreted as 
suggesting that the sudra could hear the \kdic mantras to be 
recited on the occasion of the certmony.’ Siniibrly 

Jaimini quotes an old teacher Badari as stating that the Vcdic 
sacrifice can he performed by mcmljers of alJ the four var^ias.* 
But he does not approve of this idea * and thus seems to represent 
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the dominant view of his age. The ^^udra could not lay the 
sacred fire for the Vcdic sacrifice.^ He could nol perfomi 
any saciament.* He came to be excluded frooi ihc Vcdic 
sacrifice to such an c:xtent thai in the performance of certain rites 
even his presence and sight were to be avoided.^ Ordinariiy 
a £udra could not use even the current cAclamation 
could do this only if he was especially permitted to do so*^ 
Gautama, however, quotes certain auihoiiiies who allo’^v a iudra 
to perfomn a select list of small Vedic sacrifices known as the 
pdka-jajjfai^ (simple domestic rites),* Baiidhayana quotes others 
as stating that submersion in mter and bathing arc prescribed 
for all the var^j but sprinkling water over the bcjdy along with 
the recitation of the mantras is the particular duty of the twlec- 
bomJ 

1 1 is argued that the non-performance of v^arlous ceremonies 
and sacrifices were an advantage to the ^udm^ who was free from 
the obligation of observing them.® But what w^as an adv'UJitagc 
to him from the modem point qf \'iew was a disadvantage accord¬ 
ing to the dominant social oudook of those linieSj which condem¬ 
ned those who did not perform sacrifices to a low^ social status.® 
Gautama la^'s down that a fudra shall live with his wifr.^® 
Haradaita quotes another commentator as, interpreting this to the 
effect that a 5udra can only lead the life of the householder 
and not that of the student, the hermit or the asceticIt seems 
that in Later times a brahman a, as a rule^ passed through four, a 
nobleman through three^ a citizen through tvvoj and a Sudra 
through one of the aimmas,^* ThU may not have always litcji 
the case, but tlie discrimination agaimt the £udra is consistent 
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with his fanction of striricc to the members of -the upper 
varr.as^ a task which he could only perform as a houschuldei:. 

The iudra. however, pennitted to olfer funeral oblations.^ 
Bui GauUiina and VasT^ha prmide that the impurity caused to 
him by birth or death of a kinsman [sapinda) shall last fur a 
month.* According to Vasisiha this period lasts for ten, fifteen 
and twenty day's respectively in the case of a brahmana^ a rljanya 
and a Gautama, however, cuts down the period by 

four days in the case of a k^triya and eight day-s in that of a 
vaisya/ The: longest period of impurity in She case of a sudra^ if 
oljscrved, must have caused great hardship to him. Unable to 
earn his living, he would be eompchcd to throw himself at the 
mercy of a creditor or hb master. Even in recent times, in the 
period of Lmpurjty caused by death* poor siidias have been seen 
liegging from door to door. But in one respect the iudra*s 
position was better. He t^'as not considered so impure as to be 
forbidden to touch the corpse of the higher varnas. He could 
carry'the corpse even of a brahma^a® tq the cremation ground, 
where he could tnuch the funeral pyre^*' 

Of the three higher varnas* the brahmat^a wm expected to 
carry out his religious duties most scrupulously. Thus Baudha- 
yaaa lays down that a brahmana who docs not peribrm the 
sajpdhya moniing and e%^emng should he made by the king to do the 
work of a iudra.^ The brahmana also fell from status if be 
look to manual occupations. Baud hay ana states that the 
brahmanas who lend cattle^ live by trade, work as artisans^ 
actors, srrvatiw or usurers should be treated like sudro-^.* 
Gautama goes a step further and states that,^ if an ary^a adopts 
the occupations of a non-ary'a* I’i.^' ^ ^udra), he b reduced to 
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his StatusJ Commenting on this possagf, Ilaradalta Uunks 
that (!ren a brahmajia who performs the occupatinn of a non- 
-iry'a need not be served hy a ^udra. He truriousEy adds that a 
Sudra who does the work of an irya mmt not be despised by oihct^ 
foUow'ing' non^aryan occupations. Evidently ihtrc seems to be 
no point in such a contempt^ for the ary^as were higher In status. 
Such rules suggest that the members of the higher var^s 
especially the brahmafeh contempt for manual occiipations, 
which reduced them to the position of li-udras when they vverc 
forced to earn their living with thdr hands.* In the 
Pifak^ agriculture, trade and tend ing of cattle are regarded, as a 
high type of work.^ This obviously refeni to the functions of the 
vailya. On the other hand the work of a empenter and a sweeper 
is regarded as o-f low type^* The same text entunerates five low 
CMzcupailons f funnsippam ) of the nalakara [bambexs worker), 
the kuiubhaklra fpotter), the pesakira (weaver), the chamma^ 
kara (leather worker ) and the nahapita (barber) .* At one place, 
liowc\’er, the occupatjoits of the wesver^ the bamboo worker^ 
the potter and the barber are put in the list of ordinary crafts,* 
which show^ th at generaUy the fifth crafty that of the leather tvor- 
ker, was universally looked upon with contempt. 

Taking the Jtocial status of these crafis separately, the potter 
does not generally appear in dark coioursJ But at one place 
the work of the weaver (tantavlya) is described ss of inferior 
tji'pc.* The barber also seems to have been an otyect of derision** 
Thus although the barber UpMi became a monk, he was revDcd 
by the nuns as one of low birth whose occupations are shampoo- 
ing and cleaning of dirt.^<^ All this indicates a tendency to hold 
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crafis in low Since th«e cnifc were praetLsed_ b>- 

various sections of the indras. in course of tnne 
of ihe iudrA varna as a whole came to be sUgmatiz . 
evident frum a passage of the Digba^iivjia 

-Uda-fSre khudddeSr^ tr^ i« tuncuot^ of the Sudras^ 

This means that the sudms are those who live on huntmg and 
other humble pursuits. Iti a jam text also t c ^ ’ 

,rW«ra (born slave) and -low born wretch' are used as terms of 
fomempt like dog, thief, robber, cheat, Itar etc* 

The early P^li mention the five d^ised e 

of the candala, the nesada, the vera, the ralha^ra ^ t e 
pukkusa* They are described as having low fernihes 
kula)* or inferior births The enumeratton 

crafts and castes seems to be broadly tmie o pre - ^ 

times, for the Buddha argues at length with the monks that .hey 
should not create such distinctions in the order by g 

speech referrmg to the formerjiri. the sippa, the kan^ otc of the 

S^raLdespised jo-th of the Buddhist texts roughly cor^< 
pond to the untouchable scclicma of bra 
According to the Buddhist and Jain texts the 
pukkusas were not mduded in the sudra va^a. But he 
Dharmasutras incorporate them m the Ust o t c j’. 

who are supposed to have ^udra blood. According to Patohjah 
Panini seems to Itave included the candala and the mrtapa a 
l>et;on who watches dead bodies) in the list of those 
lived outride towns and villages, and whose contact permanently 

defiled the bronac vases of brahman as.® n^i | 

Originally the capdalas seem to have been an a ^ _ \ 

tribe. This is clear from their use of thetr own dialect. In ^ 
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ajaia tcxl tliey arc mcntioiicd along ii'UU the other iribfs sut li 
as the iabaras, the Dravidas, ihe Kalmgas, the Gaudas and the 
Gaiidliiiras.* Bat gradually the car dabs came to he looked 
upon aJi untouchahlcs. Apastaniba holds that in touch and see 
a taudala is sinfiil,* This passage, hot^ever, it not to l)e found in 
the two earlier manuscripts of his Dhaimasutra)* which shows 
ihot untouchabillty appeared probably towards the eed of the 
pre-Maury an period. A similar provision occura in the later 
M'ork of Gautania, who provides that, if a cat dab defiies the 
body, it can be piirihed by bathing dressed in clothes 

In the Pali tests the car dabs arc dearly depicted asun- 

touciiabies. A later J ataka dese ribes the ca^ dalaa as the meanest 

men on earth.* Contact with the air that touched a cardala’s 
body was regarded as pollution.* The very sight of a rardala 
forboded csvil."' Thus the daughter of a setthi of Banaras, 
seeing a candala, washes her eyes, that haw liecu contaminated 
by a mere gbticc at that despised person.® Food and drink, 
if seen by him, were not to be taken.* Partaking of his food, 
i-vcn without knowledge, led to social ostracism. It b said that 
sixteen thousand brahmanas lost their caste bccaitsc the> unknow¬ 
ingly took food which had been (»lluicd by contact with the leav¬ 
ings of a candila’s meal.'* There b also the case of a brahman a. 
who ate the table leavings of a candala from hunger, and commit¬ 
ted suicide in order to avoid the contempt of his former taste 
people ti In a Jiitaka story whm a cardila enters a town, 
the people beat him and render him senseless.’* A similar story 
rccurt in a Jain text of later times. It is said that when two sons 
„f a matah^ leader of Banaras led a singing and dancing parly 
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In popular parlance the term carti^ala «ignilird a person 
who was without any virtues, a person without faith and morals,» 
pick rightly says that m their depiction of the caed^a the 
Jaiakas show that the reality was not far different from the 
priestly theory,* But it b important to note that most of the 
references relating to the cardaJas are found in the later Jatakas, 
especially in the fourth volume, and hence may apply to the end 
of the pre-Mauryan period or even to later times. 

The pulkasas or the pukkusas seem to have been an ahorigt'- 
nal tribe that lived by hunting,* but they tvere gradually absorbed 
in hrahmanical society for certain tasks such as removing floW'crs 
from the temple and the palace,* The fact that they could ap, 
preach the temple premises to remove flowers shows that they 
were not regarded as being quite as degraded as the candiita. 

The venas were another aboriginal tribe who lived by hunt¬ 
ing and working in bamboo,* A later Jataka mentions a venu- 
kara or t elukara who goes into the forest with hb knife to collect 
n bundle of bamboos for hb trade,* The Dhormasutras invent 
an origin for ihc veras as well. According to Baudhayana a 
vairats the offspring of a vaidehaka father (bom of a vaiija 
father and a k^triya mother) and an ambasiha mother (twm 
ofa brahmara and a vaiiju. mother).^ Thus, unlike the candala 
and the pulkasa, the vai^ia w as not supposed to have sudra blood, 
,'\UhDugh in a later Jataka verse the term tern is brackctlcd 
with the candala as a trim of rebuke * there b nothing to show that 
the veras were regarded as untouchables like the candalas. 
The ccuimentaTV' to the Jf'inaja Ft taka clearly states that birth as 
a vepa means birth as a carpenter (tacchaka).* The vena 
and the taksaka being identical, it appears strange that the latter. 
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who enjoyed a litgk stalus la later Vedio Mcietyi was relegated 
to thV posilion of a despised caste in the Buddhht tests. 

The rathakiifa is abo regarded as a despised caste in the 
Enddhist texts^ but in ihc brahamnical texts he contmues to 
enjoy a Wgh social standing. The Grhyasutras pn;>\ddc ht I h 
tipaiiajnnar^ Rhp Davids suggests that the raihakaras were an 
alx)rigiiial teihe.^ But ihts does nqt seem to be correct^ be* 
rause ihey formed part of the ary-an vi^ in Vedk times. It b 
Jikely, however, that in later times some of the alMariginrs were 
assimilated to the ranks of the raihakaras. On the basis of a 
passage from a later Jataka^ it is suggested itiat the rathakara 
fi'll in status because of liis having taken to le^uher work.* But 
the raihakura also continued to be employed to tnakc the wheeb 
f]l the chariot, which was used by the kings.= Further, although 
I he craft of the leather w orker (cainrnakara) b regarded as low, 
he himself b not put in the Ibt of the despised castes. Perhaps 
one of ihc reasons why the rathakara is treated as a condennned 
caste in the Buddhist texts b the Buddhbi aversion to war, for 
tvhich the radiakara prepared chariots. In any ease it b clear 
that thry were not degraded to the same level as the candala 
and the pukkusa. 

It is not so diJllruU to explain the inclusion of the n«^das 
in the Buddhbt lisi cjf despbed castes. Tltb agrees with thdr 
low position in the Dharmasuiras. They were a pre-^^n 
tribal people^ who are described as shortdimbtd, of the complex- 
ifjn oF charred w'ood, with blood-red eyes,® high checkliones, 
low-topped nose, and copper-coloured hairJ The tradition 
fif their curious origip from the body of Veraj* the king who 
proved lyiarnical to die priesdy class^ may indicate the resistance 
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thf y olTertd to tJic pnocc^ of brphmanisEi^iiQn^ Even >vhen 
adopLcd into brahinanicEil society^ the ni^das contlniicd lualii'y 
as hnntcr5j^ who lived in their own villages.® Possibly some of 
the Hildas found their way into ihe priestly class. The 
gotn^reported by the of Fiir ini,* though not mentioned 

in any of the standard gotra lists, would not be possible unh ss 
sopte brahmaras had been adopted from aboriginal priests or hed 
served the aborigines as priests.* All the same, it is dear that 
during this period the ni^das defiiiitely fell from the states 
which, tho' enjoyed in later Vedic society. 

At least some of iJie despised castes of the Pali texts^ jjarti- 
ciijarly the tiisadas and the cai. dalas,, were treated as untouchables. 
Collectively the tintouchablcs were knowm as the auljui 
or tlie iMjaSj i. e. people Hving outside villages and tovnis. 
Gautama condemns an as the vilest person* (pfpisfhali)n 
Vasi^iha distinguishes between the good sudtas and the antjii- 
joniJf who can appear as witnesses only in their own cases." 
In the Dh<4rTFiai ^tr<c the w^ord antek ig lised in relation 

to the cai]idiJasand shows that he lived at ihc end of the vilfage.® 
In the same text the among whom the rediation of the 

Veda is forbidden, are explained by Haradatia as the ugras 
and the ni^adas,* The sntdivisdjim are described by Vasi^tha 
as a caste begotten by a ^udra on a vai%a woman." It is said 
that a brahman a father who dw el ls w^th the antd^asajins or 
cohabits with one of their women should be rejected.*® Generally 
the untouchables lived at the end of villages or towns or hi their 
own settlements* Their segregation wns not the result of any 
deliberate policy of expulsion from old aiy^an seltlcmenis. It seems 
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rattier that the whole populaiton of tribal villages were condem¬ 
ned to the posiUon of untouchables by the brahmanas. 

It h not possible lo accept the. explanation of the oripa 
ofuntouchabiJit^' as ^ven in the Dhartnasutrasj which attribn^ 

U to the intermixture of castes^ It has been suggested that 
in the majoriiy of instances the origin of untouchables took 
place as a result of complete isolation and loss of tradition of the 
Buddhtsl communities.* But sneh a v!w is untenable, for this 
social phcnonicnon appears in the ptc-Matiiy^an period, which 
witnessed the rise and growth of Buddhiani* It has been con¬ 
tended that Those who continued beef-eating were condemned as 
iintouchablcSn^ Xhis may hav^c swelled the ranks of the un- 
Louchables in later timesj but cannot be taken as ao explanation 
of their origin, for. except for a late reference in the 
DkjrmasrnraJ^ there Is nothing which may imply that beef¬ 
rating was prohibited in brahirnanical society dunog thb period^ 
It h abo argued that the spirit of contempt leading to untoucha. 
ability “ivas evidently not a part of the unginal Indo-Ar^^an 
insiitulions, but was a thing borrowed from the Drayidiam, 
among whom in the south even in modem times itntouchabiliiy 
plays such a prominent part.”* But there is no evidence that 
Miuouchability prc\'ailed in the south among the Dravidiaus 
Ijcforc their brahmanization. On the contrar^s Baudha^'acia. 
a lawgiv^er from the south, and Apastanibaj u^ho is also sometimes 
associated ivitli 1 hat region, maintaiii a less conservative altitude 
towards the iudras in matters of food and company than the two 
other authors of the Dharrnastilraif from the tinrtli. Besides,^ 
it has been shpwn carjicr how c<-nain crafts and occupatioiis 
Tiverc held in ill repute , by the membec? of the upper varnas,^ 
who claimed to be arya^. Finally, the idea of imtouchabilhy. 
has Wn traced to the tlieorelical ii|iptirhy of certain occupations.'^. 
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But the vital qui^Llon is why certain occupatidns should be re¬ 
galed as unpure^ 

One of the reasons for the origin of iintoiichaby.ii;y was 
the cultural lag of the abongina] tribes^ who ivcrc mainly 
hunters and fowleis, in contrast to the members of thebrahmanical 
society, who possessed the knowledge of metals and agriculture,* 
and were devefoping urban life. The low materiat culture 
and the consequent w-retehed condition of these tribes is described 
in the Buddhist texts in these words ; fool^ should he become 
0 human being after the lapse of a very long timcj comes into 
one of the low stocks — cand^I^» nesadas, vcjrtas, rathakaras 


and pukkusas, he is reljoin to a life of S'agrancy, want and penury, 
scarcely getting food and drink for his stomach or clothes to 
1 hia back...*^" This would suggest that these despised castes 
, had a very precarious living, and were in far worse conditions 
than those siidras who were employed as dasas and kammakaras, 
and as such enjoyed some security of lix^lihood. This contrast 
in material life was accentuated by the spirit of contempt 
growing in brahman ical society itself. As in the case of contem- 


poiaiy^ Greek society,^ there had appeared in post-Vedic society a 
^ spirit of contempt for manual w orks and occupations. Gradually 
I as the upper var^as^ esj^ccially of the brahmanas and the k^- 
triyas, writhdrew more and more from die tvork of primar>' 
production and tended to be hcrcdiiary in their positions and 
ftmetjons, they not only developed a contempt for manual work 
but also extended it to the hands that practised it. 

Against the baclground of a very low material culture of the 
aborigines, the increasing contempt for manual w ork, combined 
wdth primitive Ideas of taboo and impurtity associated with cer¬ 
tain materials, produced the unique social phenomenon of un- 
touchability. This w-as partieukrly true of the work of the canda- 
las who dealt with corpses, with which were linked primitive 
ideas of impurity and horror. Consequently it w^ fdt necessary 
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to avoid contact with such pciMins. Tn lalcr times the idea of 
untouchabiliiy was extended not only to the nmdas and pulkusas 
buL abo to craftsmen such aa the leather workers and the weavers. 
For during this period although the crafts of the cairimaJtarps 
and pesakaras were considered coiiiempEiblcj they themselves 
were not regm'ded as untouchables^ 

We may finally consider how far the religious reforming 
movements of this period aficcicd the position of the ^udrasK 
So far as religioiis emancipation b concerned. Buddhism opened 
Its door not only to the members of the four vanpas, who could 
be admitted to the Saipgha and become asectics^^ but even to 
the candaJas and the pukkusasj who could attain the bliss ol 
the niruana.^ When the robber Ang^limala is admitted to the 
Buddhist Order, he exclaims : "'Vcn'ly I have obtained an ar> an 
birth"This would show that the Buddhist admission of the 
sudras to their church vvas as good as restoring to them the ohl 
tribal right of initiation, of which they were disposst^cd by 
brahmai^ical society. But W'hile the tribil initiation prepared 
the people for the practical life of this world, this prepared them 
for the spiritual emancipation from the muerles of life.* 

Buddhism made no dbiinction In the imparting of kciowledge. 
The Buddha argues that just as the king or the owner of the royal 
domain should not appropriate all revenues to himself^ so abo 
a brahma^ or a framann should not monopolise all knowledge 
to himselfJ In the Buddhist view' anybody oouM be a teacher 
irrespective of his caste. It is said that a teacher is always to 
be respected^ be he a sudda, a caod^^^ or a pukkesa.^ It is 
typical of the Buddhist attitude that in a Jataka story a 
brahmana loses the charm learnt from a capd^l^ because of 
denying bis teacher out of shame,"^ In another cast the 
can^ala, who is the Bodhlsatta, kicks a fello'W brahmana pupilj 
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who Is ddeal^’d in an academic dhputCj but the action Is epn- 
clcmncd by the icachtr.^ 

Earlv JainUm also admitted to its Tifi:>nastic order members 
of all the varnas, and tried to uplirt the candelas. Thus a later 
Jain source refei^ to the case of a km^ who accupicd a lower 
scat in learning spdU from a matahga,* The Utl&rddhjitijma 
Tiiforms us that Hamena, a sot aga (ue. candlala) by birth, 
visited the sacrificial enclosure of a brahmaoa teacher and 
lectured to him on the yahie of penance, good Jifej right 
exertion, self- control, tranquility and celibacy.^ 

Unlike the brahnianasp the early Jain monks accepted food 
from lower class families, including those of the. weavers.^ 
Similarly a Buddhist monk or mm could approach families of alt 
the four s'arnas for a meah or could eat at their houses when 
invited by them.* But we do not know wlieiher the lay devotees 
of these religions followed their teachers in this, respect. 

That the members of the lower orders actually got intQ 
the Buddhist church is suggested by a number of inEtances. 
Alatanga, the son of a eardala, is said to have attained infinite 
bliss, which many ksatriyas and brahmanas could not attain f 
a monk is described as a former vulture-trainer/ and eandalas 
up pear as adopting the’ homeless state although Fick thinks 
that *'!he aeutal existence of such holy men b extremely dfiubtfurV* 
He gives no grxxl reason however for his lack of faith In the state¬ 
ment of the Pali canon on this point, tn the list of the authors . 
f>r the Thera — and Thoi^aihas, at least ten among 259 theras“ 
and eight out of alxnit fifty-nine thcris^^ liclongcd to sections of 
society which may be regarded as ^udras. They included an actor, 
a eandala, a hasketmaker, a trapper, a prostitute and a fern ale 
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slave.We have no similar inTormaiioa to throw light on the 
proportion of ihe members of the lov^'er orders in the Jain church. 
But it is significant that the first fetnale disdple of Mahavira 
U said to have been a captured slave * U is suggested t!mt the 
homeless condition was often a reaction from surfeit of wealth 
and power which the people uf the lower orders were totally 
denied,* But this Ls hardly home out by cs'idcncc either in the 
case of the Buddhist or the Jain church. According to a Jain 
canon some of the causes of the renunciation of the world were 
poverty, sickness, sudden anger and insult.'* There might be 
some truth »n the foUowing abuse hurled by the householders 
at the monks : “those who become #ramaras are the meanest 
workmen, men unable to support their families, low-caste n.cn, 
wretches, idlers.”* In order to discourage the influx of such 
people, it was said that a miserable man who becomes a monk 
5 u order to get food from others will be reborn as a boar greedy 
of wild rice,* A Buddhist text informs us that in the realrn of 
Bimbisara the Sarpgha enjoyed special protection from the kmg, 
on account of which at times priwners, thieves, persons condemned 

to the punishment ofwhlpplng, debtors and runaway slas-es took 

rtfuge in the Buddhist Order and got themselves ordained 
When these cases were brought to the notice of the Buddha, he 
laid down that such people should not be admitted into the Order. 
A passage of the D'tgha Xik^a also makes it clear that members 
of the lower orders sought an end of their misery by Incoming 
Buddhist monks. In the Samiiii^a-phala mtla Ajatasatru of 
Magadha, after pointing out the advantages derived by mafiouts, 
hoiscmen, home-bom slaves, cooks, barbeis, bath attendants, 
Confcaioners, garland-makers, tvashermen, weavers, basket- 
makers and potters from their occupations, * enquires of the Bud- 
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(Iha whether the mnuben of the Order, who have given up the 
tvorld, derive any corrcspoiKling adv-antagts visible in thiif life 
rnoni their own profession. In his reply the Buddha lays bare 
the contrast between the luxurious and full life of the ting, who 
IS in possession of the five pleasures of sense, and the life ofa slave- 
si nant who rises uj. earlier, goes to bed later, is ahv^ys keen 
to carry out the master’s orders and anxious to make himself 
agreeable to his nuLster in everything.* The Buddha further 
adds (hat the slave wants to live like a ting and in order to cam 
meriu for that purpewe becomes a recluse. And he poses the 
counter-question : “The very man whom, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, you tvould treat as a slave-servant, —what treatment 
would you mete out to him after lie had joined the Order 
The king confesses that he tvould treat him as a person worthy 
of honour and r^ct, and would honour hint with a scat, roth s, 
a Ijowl, a lodging place and medifine * Tlie above discourse 
Ilf (he Buddha leaves no doubt that the life of a recluse offered to 
ihe members of the lower orders not only prospects of immediate 
relief from poverty, but %vas also snpposixi to gam merit fora 
happier life in the next birth. In the same passage the Buddha 
contrasts the luxurious life of the king with the life ofa tax-paying 
agriculturist householder, and slates that he may also beactuated 
liy similar motives for a happier life and decide to become a re¬ 
cluse.* h is significant that there is no mention of the hrahmanas 
and (he k^triras in this connection, which may suggest that in 
joining the Samgha the poorer sections of the vaiips, and the 
^iidras, ta-erc generally moved by materialistic interests. They 

envied the life of the monks, who ^having eaten good meals, lie 

dirt^ n in lieds sheltered from tfie wind,’* 

But the rules of the Buddhist and Jain < hurches did not 
fas-our the release of comidcrahle sections of the lalxiuring 
mavses from tlieJr tvoridly oliligattons. 'rherr was no permission 
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Cither for a slave or a debtor to join, the Biiddhist church/ 
uiil^ the fotrner had becu manumitted by his master and the 
laitcr had cleared his debts- But the Buddhist position with 
regard to the admission of tlie slave to the church seems to be 
contradictor^'. In the course of a discourse the Buddha pointedly 
asks Ajatasatm if he would claim back the cx-slave, who is a 
member of the Order, and compel him to work again as slave. 
To this the king replies in a dear negative.* This may suggest 
the possibility of a ttofa-kanuiiidisrit joining the Buddhist church 
without the pemibsioa of his master, but such cases were probably 
rare. In the Jain church also, among those who were excluded 
from entering the monasiic order, were robbers, king's enemies; 
debtors, attendants, servants, and forcibly converted ^plc.’ 

While accepting the existing social and economic relations 
Buddhism and Jainism tried to improve the position of slave 
in some otiicr ways. Thus a Dbarmnsutra forldds trade m 
human beings onlv for the brahmana,* who can, however, 
exchange slaves for slaves.* But the Buddhist and Jain sources 
prohibit trade in human beings even for their by devote^. 
Nevertheless, a Buddhwt text smtes that the aiyan disciple 
grows in servitors and retimie,* which shows that the lay devot^ 
Could increase the number of their sla ves by other met ho . 
T he monks did not keep slaves. A passage from a J ataka story* 
has been represented as meaning that the slaves oft he bhikkhia 
go to town to get dainty (are for their sick masters, ^ But this is 
based on an incorrect rendering ol the pasage,’® which does not 
irfer to slaves or servants but to other bhitkhus who attended 
on their sick brethren and who are addressed as mMfo—a term 
Visually applied to ihc monies/* 
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£udras 


Buddhism and Jainism tried to inculcate among their fpllo- 
wciB a spirit of generosity and kindness towards their employees. 
Thus a passage fnt m the Digha J\‘ikSja enjoins that employers 
should treat their slaves and workpeople decently. They should 
not be given tasks beyond their strength. They should 
receive food and wages, be eared for in times of sickness, and be 
given occasional holidays and shares in the unustia) delicacies 
of the master. On the other hand the ser^-ams should be ; content 
with their wages, work satisfaclorily and maintain the reputation 
of their master.* Similar instructions were issued by A^ka 
to h« subjects. In thejiuikas also, if the master is the Bodhisatia, 
the slave receives goodliraunqnt.* AJaintext stales tliai wealth 
should he accumulated not only for the sake of kinsmen anH kings, 
but also Ibr the sake of dasas, dasis, kanunakaras and katnma- 
karis, suggesting thereby that these latter dcseri'e to be well main- 
tained by the employer*^ 

AVe have no precise idea about the extent of the lay following 
of the heretical sects among the people of the lower classes. 
Buddhism counted some followers in the aritsan community.^ 
The ^Jivika sect was in some way especially connected with the 
potter caste, and made a spectaJ appeal to its members,* But 
in any case the reforming religions did not make any fundamental 
change in the position of the lower ordtfrs. The proportion 
as well as the importance of such people in the Buddhist church 
seems to have been negligible. In spite of its theory of equality 
a marked leaning to aristocracy (of all the three varieties, birth, 
brain and bullion) lingered in ancient BuddJjhm as an inheritance 
from the past.* It may be going too far to assert that the 
organization in India was not in the least altered by Buddha’s 
appearance.^ But evidently the Buddhists rarely questioned the 
fundamentals of the varpa system, which identified tlie iudras 
with the serving class. Thus while refuung the brihmanical 
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claims to superiorily over tlie three other vanjas, Gautain^ 
argues that as regards descent ihe ksatiiyas are higher and the 
br^matias arc lower. But he dtjes not question the superiority 
of cither the brahman as or the k^triyas over the vaiiyas and the 
sudras^i Buddhism^ thereforOj merely tries to show that caste 
is of no value in the search for emancipalion,® Like Christiauityp 
none of the reJlgious reforming movements of this period ever 
attacked the basis of slavery ; they never tried to abolisb the 
economic and political disabilities of the ludras^ 

The above study will show that the ambiguous position 
of the sudras disappeared in poat-Vedic dmes^ when they were 
deprived of the remnants of their tribal rights and saddled 
with economic^ political social and religious disabiJitiea, They 
were sharply distinguished from the three upper varnas^ denied 
the right to Vedic sacrifice^ initiation* education, and adminis¬ 
trative appointments* and above all were specifically assigned 
the task of serving the twice-born as slaves, agricultural labourers 
and artisans. In this respect the picture of the lower orders* 
as it appears in the early Buddhist and Jain w’^orks, Is not essential¬ 
ly dissimilar. The Buddhist texts repeatedly describe the members 
of the Ikst three varnas as opulent,* but leave out the ludras* 
thedasasand the kammakaras. The Buddha is described as 
having T.Ts.itcd the assemblies of the brahmai^aj^ the khatLiya and 
gahapati de\'‘otccs [upasakas)*^ but the assembly of the sudras 
is not mentioned. 

It would be superhcial to suggest that mere Ideas of cens 
monial purity and cleanliness led to the excliision nf the ^udtas 
from the sacrificial rites and table of the people of the higher 
varnas.* The fact has to be stressed that such ideas could 
develop only after a considerable section of society had been 
condemned to the position of a hereditary' working class and 
consequently had come to be regarded as impure because of their 
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manml work. This spirit of'contempt for the physic^ labour of 
the lower orders ultimately d^citcrated into the practice of 
urtojcliability. 

Tlie DharmasutraSj especially of Vasistha and Gautama^ 
display a strong tendency to reduce the vai^yas to the position 
of sudras in matters of purityj food and mairiagc—a process 
which has its parallel in the Buddhist texts* The Buddha 
declares that in the way lhe>' are addressed^ received, approached 
and treatedj the k^iriyas and the brahuianas lake precedence 
over the vaiiyas and the sudnis*^ In a later Buddhist text 
(probably of the Mauryan period) gotras are associated only 
with the k^triyas and the braJm a^gias,® In an introductorv’ 
passage of a Jataka it La claimed that the Euddhas art nt\Tr 
bom in the ^miya or the £ildra caste but they^ arc bom in the two 
other higher cartes.® Tills passage, however, does riot form 
part of the Jataka proper, and may Ic ascribed to a later period* 
A similar idea is expressed tvifh regard to the birth of the Jain 
teachers, who are supposed to be riever bom in low', mean, 
degraded^ poor, indigent or brahmai^ical families** Apparently 
the brahniaj[ias are included in this list because of heretical hos- 
tiUty to tliem. But the remaining members of the list may Ije 
roughly assigned to Ihe lower orders. The tendency to 
approximate ihe vaiiy^s to the pcksition of ^udras probably 
gained ground toss^rds the end of our period. It may have swelled 
the numbers of ihe iudias by throwing into ihcir ranks impo^'eri- 
shed setdoDs of the vaiiyas, but this dcies not seem to have affeeted 
iheir status during this period* Siirtilarly the reforming religions ‘ 
did not effect any significant change In the existing sodal sj stem, 
and in the main the economic and politico-legal disabililtcs of Lhe 
^udras continued as ever* 

There is very scanty information as to how' ihe iudras 
reacted to these di^bliides. But on tliis basb it b difhcult to 
accept the view that'^the bitter struggle for existence w as vi aimng^' 
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and that the social order worked harttioniotis 1 y.‘ A pa^g« 
from'Vasistha cniimeiatcs tJic follovving fharacicrisrics of ihr 
<gdras; backbiting, uritnilh, crutUy, faultfinding, coiidcm- 
nation of the brShmatas and continued lionilUy.* This may 
Rtve an indication of the hostile attitude of the sudras to the 

existing order in general and to its ideological leadcis. the hrah- 

maras, in particular. But, as shovsTi earlier, the masters sccni ( 
to have been mom hostile and caitous towards their slaves 
hired labourers^ than the latter totitircb their masiCTS. The 
soliuiry instance of the retroli of the dasas, which is found m the 
is ofa mild nature. It is said ihat at one time the 
slaves of the Sakyas of Kapilvastu got out of hand, and nobbrf 
and violated some Sakyau women, who had gone off to a juog c 
for feeding some monks.* 

The usual form of protest adopted by the members ^ 

lower otders was to run away ftem their master's work. « 

happened not only in the case of the gahapaiis oppressed with 
taxes* but also in that of the artisans and tlie slaves. A later 
mtaka informs us that, fiiLUng to earn,' out the orders for which 
pre-pavmcnl had been made, a settlement of wxxjdworhci^ 
were summoned to fulfil the contract. But instead of “abiding 
in their lot" with “oriental stoicism” they made a ni.ghty boat 
secretly and tmigmicd with their families, slipping down to the 
Gahga by night, and so out to sea till they reached a feriUe island ■ 
Escape from work seems ro have been a common practice with 
the dasas. Mis. F hys Davids wtoi gly states that there are no 
instances of runaway slaves.* In the Jatrdtas there are at least 
two instances of slaves gaining fretdam by flight.* B^'vay 
slaves are also mentioned as joining the Bt ddhisl church- » 
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a later Jataka, in order to save their lives, intended victims 
for sacrifice offer to worlc in chains as slaves of a tyrannical 
priest." This may suggest that in some cases chains were used 
to prevent die escape of the slaves. The late Buddhisi tradition 
about ^falckhali Gosala, the Ajivika leader, being a riioaway slave, 
even if not true,* presupposes the possibility of escape on the 
part of a slave. In one case the d^as and the kammakajas, 

■ n the alisence of any control Irom the niastcr, run away with 
hb possessions.* .411 these instances show that usually the 
tnembers of the working dais expresed their resentment against 
the exbting order by (Itcing from their work, slave revolts of the 
Creek or the Roman n-pe being absent. The Dharmasiitras, 
however, state that in the case of an intermixtuTc of the varnas, 
even the brahmanas and the valiyas can take up arms in self- 
defence, the k^iriyas always eojoj-ing ihb right.* The fact ihai 
in an emergency only the members of the three varijas could 
b.-ar antisi suggests that the lawgiver had in mind an eventuality 
when the sudras might attempt to remove by force the frontiers 
of the varnas, Although there is no example of such an attempt, 
except the mild revolt of the slaves in Kapilavastu, the provision 
laid down bj' Vasifiha implies that, in view of the disabiliues 
imposed on the sudras, the members of the upper varnas 
apprehended fevdts on their part. 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE MAHRYAW STATE CONTROL 

(f. 3^30 B.C,—f- 300 E.C.) 

Ovr chief source for the study of the position of the 
duiing the MauiyaD peried is the AtHh^toslns of 
whkh can be supplcmemcd by the fragir.ents from the account 
of MegastheneSj and the insciiptiotis of A^cka+ But perhaps 
no single question in ancient Indian histoiy has been debated 
50 much as the date and atithenticitj' of the ArihuMstr^J^ Gxi the 
one hand it b passionately held that the work belongs to Kau^ilya, 
the minister of Candragispta ; on the other this is vehemently 
denied and the work is ascribErd to the first or the third ccnliny^ 
A.D. It b not possible to recapitulate the whole controversy, 
but certain otseivatiors setm to be necessary* The one gr^t 
weakness of the arguments of the opposite school is their negative 
character, A verse at the end of the ArihaMstra clearly attributes 
thb work to one who destroyed the Nandasp* a tradition which 
b recorded in later brabirariical and Jain literature. This 
verse is pa rticularly \*aluable in view of the feet that such btogra' 
f hical notices about the authors of the Dharmasutras and the 
Smrtis are conspicuously wanting in other cases^ Further^ 
ro literary source gives any alternative mformalion suggesting 
that Kaudlya belonged to some other penodi 

In a recent paper some new grounds have been :;dduccd to 
show that the Anhasasira was a work of the period from the 
first to the third centuries A,D." It b contended that in Kautilya s 
classification of knowledge positive sciences had begun to be 
separated from philosophy, and that thb process can be assigned 

I. A fairly rtJiaualivc bibliography cm the tubjcct b to be found on pp. 
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to the early centuries of the Chrisdan cra+^ But there Is no doubt 
that the principal disciplines mentioned by Kaudlya^ 

(rilunl}^ t^vkarana Tgrammar), and nirvkta fetymology)* existed 
as subjects of study In the pre^Mauryan period* Tt Is to he fuf- 
I her noted that the menticin of the hkajaljii X^alerialisdc) system 
of philc^ophy In the Artkasdslr^ does not imply any later date 
for that work.= ^fhe lokajHiKi system is perhaps pre-Buddhistic/ 
and deJimtely prc-Matiryanj for it is cJcarly mentioned In the 
early Buddhist texts.* 

it is also argued that the compilation of the Arlhasmtrn 
presupposes a long tradition in the field of political scierice 
which could only develop In the course of se\'cral hundred 
years.* This fact is acknowledged by Xautil^'a hknselfj who 
mentions as many as ten predecessors In his field.* Tim there 
Tivus a long tradition of this kind in the pre-Mauryan period h 
testified by the Dharmasutras. According to one calculation the 
nttfm contents account for ^^5 of the Aposiamba Dharmas^im^ 
of the DfutTYTiii^ulTa^ ^ of the Dh&FMtiSUtra 

and J of the V^atha Dhinn^isuiraJ This paints to the growing 
importance of the subject of arih^, ultimately leading to the crea* 
don of an independent work on the Arihas^lra of Kautllya. 

It is further maintained that the Arthas^tra policy of 
avoiding extremes and following a middle path is found in the 
philosophical work Aladh^nta-Fibhanga^^ which can he ascribed 
to the third century AhD. But the enunciation of the doctrine 
of the middle path known as the rncijjhima pafipada is as old as 
the text of the Vtmja Fifaka^* where in his very first sermon the 
Buddha is repre^nted as teaching his followers to abandon the 
the two extremes of ascetidsm and luxury. 
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FUially^ it is held that the kind of relations nf production, 
the- social system anti political intUiudons described in the 
drlAai<£ftrB are in a niiidi more advanced stage of development 
than those rclcrrcd to in the reports of Mcgastlienes and in the 
inscriptions of Aslokn, and seem to be characteristic of the period 
taciivcen the first and the third eenlurics A,D.i but the evidence 
for such a view seems to be tenuous. The capital fact in the re- 
laltom of production as known front the drtAofnf/ra is a larige 
measure of stale control over all sectors of economy. The 
Kauplyan state does not only control trade, industry' and mining, 
but the superintendenta of agriculture, while working the state 
rarms with the help of the dasas and karmaWas, mobilise the 
services of the blacksmiths, the carpentcis, the diggers etc. for 
the purpose.* This development is borne out by tlie fragments 
quO'tcd by Strabo from Mcgasthencs. Wc learn that great 
officers of the state not only superintended the rivers and looked 
after irrigation, but also measured the land and supervised 
occupations connected with land such as tliose of woodcutters, 
carpenters, blacksmiths and raiuers.* Similarly the soda! sysr 
lem Outlined in the Aflh^uitTo. is modelled after the brahmanical 
pattern. 

Tlic dbtinedve feature of the Arthasaslta polity U to exalt 
monarchical power (raJar-iSi<niii ) over all other sources of auttiO"- 
rity,* and to make it felt among the subjects through as many as 
thirty departments. That thU was the general polU^ of the 
hlainyan empire is in the main bome out by the inscriptions of 
.Aioka, who acted as a promulgator of thedharmaand who pos¬ 
sessed a Curly well organised bureaucracy. Sigmficantly enough 
the tendency towards the all-pervading power of the state as 
represented by the king also manifested ilsclf in the empire 
of Alexander and was carried forw'ard by the Hellenistic 
monarchies which arose on its mins.* Thus Strabo, quoting from 
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M(^asthen«j righdy corapares the magistrates in India with 
similar officers in Hellenistic Egj-pt.i Kautilya claims to hkve 
studied the practices prcvailhig in the contemporary states,* 
and hence his exaltation of the monarchical power seems to 
reflect the spirit of the age* 

But tljcrt is no denying the fact th?4, like so many other 
works, ihc ArihalSstra have been recast in later times. There¬ 
fore the prohicm is to find out the later acerctiona made to ilje 
primar)' kernaJ.* Neverthflea, it b now generally recognised 
that the Artb&iastra contains genuine Maurj-an rtminiscenccs. 

Although the Mauryan empire extended practically over 
the whole of India except the far south and although Kamilya 
shosra a wide gcograpliical horizon, possibly the provisions 
laid dtra-n jji the ATthaiSstm reflect conditions obtaining 
in Noithem India. In so far as the ArikaiSstTa measures were 
meant to serve the needs of the empire by overriding parochial 
and seclanan considerations, they may have been applied 
to the whole of it j but the detailed instructions regarding the 
control of economic activities or the policy of bringing virgin 

soil under the plough may have been limited to the areas near 
Lhc heart of the empire, 

-In defining the functions of the fudra varna Kautilya uses 
the Dharmasuira terminofogy. He states that the sudra's 
means of hvelThood is derived firom his service of the twice' 
lx»TO.* But they can support themselves by the [irofessions of 
artisans, dancers, actors etc,,* which are apparently independent 
occupations, not implying the serv ice of tlie twice- bom, 

TbeDharmaiutra termluologv used byKautifya may suggest 
that die ^udras conllnncd to l« completely dependent for their 
livelihood on their masters of the upper varnas. But die 
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Arifiasailra introdticcs m 10 some Lnd( peiitlcnt Siulrit cultivator^ 

Qwnrng land, Kautily i tays down ihat ill fi)iiadiflg_a. 
sclllrmcnt vIIla^Tc of a IvLindiwi to £ve-l«mdred 

faiiilTes' ffldi, should bo set up at the interval of two or four 
inik-sand should he maioly inhabited by iudm karjatas (cultiya- 
tors.}‘ Some scholars take the terms iSdra and karfaka as fomiing 
a compound mdieating thereby 

that fiidras ivcre not piasants, while others treaty fiudra as an 
adjective of karfoks,’' The interpretation of this phrase is 
rendered diflicitU Ijy the fat I that it occurs neither anywhere else 
in the Arlhasdilrff, nor in any brahma^iical text ; the available 
commentaries on the Anh ti'oftTa do not cover the section on the 
At one place the fcarsaka has been considered 
as a karmnlaini/ i-c. a hired labourer, bnt probably the word 
here cannot be taken in that sense. It is not unlikely that in neiv 
scUlcmenta initiated by the state landless sudras were enrolled 


as temporary peasants. 

iKaurilya prmidcs that in the new setilemcnis land should 
be made suitable for cultivation by the state and then gh'cn 
to the taxpayers for life.® It seems that tliis settlement was 
made with sudra culiivatont, who were responsible for the 
payment of taxes to the slate. But they held land on a tenure 
which probably did not apply to cultivators {presumably the 
vaisyas) in the old villages. The iudra cultivators were to he 
provided wLUi grain, talt[e and (wi without these^ 

landless labourers could not overnight turn into sturdy farmers 

and make use of the land assigned tg them. The conc«asioiii 
was made with the hope that they would willingly pay taxes 
to the state. Secondly, the Sudra cultivators probably did not 
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enjoy $(::t:urity of tenure. Kauiilyu provides that if in the 
setUements cuJtiratQrB fkU 10 c^jy on thdr work, they will be 
distrained of their knds, whicb will be allotted to the trader 
( ^aiMaAa ) or the village ofBccr ( ^r^m^bh/taa ) for culdva- 
tion*^ This may not have been tlic case wiLh the old 
cultivator^ who enjoyed foctcf hereditan- possesston over their 

In the neiv settlements, besides agriculiuro, the services 
of the ^udni populntion could! be utilised for other purposes. 
It is stated that a ntw sttttlqmeutr which is mainly inhabited 
by the £Ddras {efdrict iMirKspr^j'a)i^ Is capable of yielding sure 
results and bearing all burdens imposed on them by ihe state.^ 
According to the cornmentanr' the nieaning of the 

term bhoga indicates that the £udras were to be engaged not only 
in cultivaUori but also iti carryutg loads and building Icrts.^ 
It is abo said that a seidcmcnt inhabited by /tidras enjoys the 
ad^i^ntage of nurrierical strengih.* For the puiposc of opening 
up new lauds to cultivation or rehabilitating old sites the fiiidras 
were to be drafted from the areas which vvtre Dverpcipiilated 
or induced to migrate fro ui foreign kingdoms.^ It is slated that 
the jnnapada should have a numerous population of the Icwest 

varna,^ All this would suggest that the country had a condderable 
iudra population, perhaps the majorily belonging to this 
varna. It is, however, not known what percentage of thb popula- 
tion waa accounted for by these tnx-paymg independent fiueVa 
cul oratory. Such cultlTOtors, being confined to the neiv settle¬ 
ments, must have been limited in number. And m other parts 
of the country, mainly mhabited by established vni^ya pcasanls, 
the ^Odrasinay not have been priccipally liable for payment of ihe 
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the havkvak stkte oon^ol 

Und and oth« charge. 3s i, 5xigg«U^ by 

Evtfo tht iGdr^Js who were pcafflnts in ne^v scttlemctits ^erc no 
c«n:pt r^Tn the imposition of foreed labour for m the on 
on the j^nopadenm^ Kttutily. «^rn5 that the^king should pmtecl 

agriculture against oppressive a>Tvh , 

Probably the main body of the sudra population coflUti | 
,0 be employed as agriculttual labourer, slaver , 

« known from the Dharmasutms. was doin«t« m nature 
Kaulib^ is tbo ‘1'' writer uho 

fumishes evidence of dasas being empl^'td m 
production on a substantial scale.* ^'hde ^uh 

tctits there are cnlv thiue instances of big faitns, m the Maur>^ 
period there seem to liave existed numemus such farms, u or 
Tvlth slaves and hired labourers in the dtre^ 
ni&tky^k!<i tsuperintendent of ugrieullure). He supplied th 
.dth a^cultu^l hnpletnents and other ^ 

reqtnsUioned the services of carpenters, 

m-tisans for the pnrp^ie.* This fact is broadly attested by _ 

lhcn«, who menuons the nfficers super!n.endcnmg occupalioi^ 

connected with bnd and also those of the arbsoos. A j 

speaks of die supcrintfindenis of agriculture 

performed the functions of the 

that die third caste of shepherds and hunters 

„fc„d W... pv™.» f™ 

out the nold beasU and birds from the land. JlJ 
similar to the nomadic aboriginal, *■ «■ P^P 

u. 

the service of agriculture by the si ■ it-ifmakaraa 

Mate therefore Vfa* « greot employer 0 j helotigcd to 
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the Siidra class. And in this respect the orj^anisialion of agri* 
cultural product "fin in this period n?sembJcs lo some extern lhat 
which prevailed in Greece and Rome- 

Kavttilya lays down that, if Helds cannot lje soivn (appareiitly 
due to shortage of labour power), they can b: leased to these who 
cultivate for half the share of the produce ‘ TluBe who live 
by bodily labour (i-e-Jtarmakaras) and thcrerorcdo not possess 
seeds and ojten nec^ry for cultivation can cultivate such Ian ds, 
but may retain only one fourth or one fifth of the produce ; 
presumably their seed and oxen were provided by the slate,* 
Kautilya enunciates the principie that the sliarecroppers should 
pay to the Itingasmuch as they can rvithout cntailiagany hards hip 
upon ihemselvcs, but he does not indicate the nature of such 
hardships.’ It seems that the sharecroppers were also allotted 
some land with hard soil, for whicJi they had not to pay anything 
to the stateA Evidently there were two kinds of sharecroppers^ 
the one retaining half and Uie other retaining | th or j th of their 
crops. The former arc desenhed by die comincntatnr Bhatta- 
svamin gTam^akuiaoAmtih^ In the section on the durganitnia 
fhuUding of the capital) Kautilya provida tliat the kuiambittas 
■should be settled on the boundary of the capital to meet 
the requirements of their field work and other occupations.* 

It is said that they shaU work in flower gardens, forest 
gardens, vegetable ^dens and paddy fields’ and coIj«t 
plenty of grain and merchandbc as authorised. In this context 
the term kulambwa^ lias been explained by T. Gapapati Sistri 
as a person belonging to the lowest rania [vaTna};sta^,Sftt)^ 
and by Shama Sastry as families of woiimen.* Thus the 
kuimbhas were probably ludra sharecroppers and agricultural 
lahourcfs. TTiis use of the term is rather unusual since in most 
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sources kulimhmah means simply the head of a fhintly, but the 
context indicates that here U has a specialised rneamng. 

Possibly in the old sctllcmenls a large mmilier of audras, 
agricultural labourers, slaves and artisans was employed by 
proprietors of the higher .arnas. The gopa, who « m charge 
of the coltecdon of taxes from the peasants, is required lo 
the total nuinlxr of the inhabitants in each viUage and al» of 
half a dozen producing sections of socieiy-namdy the Jtaisalms 
(cohiwstoni), tl,e goiafc^ahas (herdsmen or ownecs of caHk), 
the vaidehakas (tiadeis), the hSros (artisans), the karmakatas 
and the da^-* It seems that the list includes the mtmhers of 
the two lower ^amas. the ftmt three groups belonging to the 
vais)as and the remaining Uwee to the ^ud^. 
docs not enumerate Urn prcducing castes ni this order. 
the caiiyaagiicuUurisls (karsakas) of KauiiljTi tonghly corre^^ 
pond to the^asie of husbandmen mentioned by Megasthenes, 
the vaifiya iradcis at d ^udm artisans and labourers correspond 
to the third caste of Megasthenes the members of which wot ^ 
at trades, vend wa,cs and are employed m bodily labour. 
Megasthencs further adds that some of these pay taxes and rem er 
to Estate certain prescribed services.* The h«t ^ 

statement probably refers to the Itadert and tl^ T 
to the artisans and labourers. In the Arlhasostra the 
probablv come under the category of the non-taxpavem, wh^ 
number also is to be recorded by the gopa.* In ih<t 
villages a list is to be maintained of thoie who supply _ 

ivisfi) to the state.^ Commenting on a passage of the 
Bhattasvamin suggests tiiat one type of village w-^ _ _ 

for supply of itAabnants wer 
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says that thb type of work \v-as done by the kamiakaras^^ 
for the class of the dasas and U^e karma karas h regarded as always 
liable to forced labour^* AH this would suggest that, excepting 
those who were temporary^ perasaut proprietors in the new 
scitlemenis cstabbshed by the state or sharecroppers working 
on the crow^n laiidSp the iudnts were mostly tax-free and were 
grneraJly employed as agricttlturiii tabourei^ and slav'cs, who 
did not possess any independent means of livelihood. 

Kau^ilyn gives lU some inforniation about the workii^ condb 
I iorw of the herdsmen j who seem to have been employed in large 
n umbers Iry the state, u nf I er the general control of t he supcrinteti- 
I lent of cattle.^ He fixes their wages at i/jo of the butter clarified*^ 
but is very particular about their functions. While emphasising 
the responsibilities of the herdsmen^ Kan ply a provides that, if 
the loss of the animal is on account of the fault of the heidsman^ 
even capital punishment can be inflicted on him.* This exLrane 
measure^ which is not men tinned in the law-books of the pre- 
Mauryan period, ^vas cither inspired by the great coonomlc 
importance attached to animal ^vcaJth, or by the teachings 
of Buddhism and Jainismp or by both the factors. 

We may next examine the jtflhas^iTa evidence regarding 
the employment^ control and wages of the artisans in so far as they 
thro^v light on the general position of the ludras. Reference 
has already been made to the artisarts who were mobilised by 
the state to he!p agriculture. Many others seem to have been 
employed by die stale in weavitig/ mining/ storekeeping/ 
manufacture of arms/ metal work** etc. In the earlier period 
artisans such as weavers appear in the empkymem of the 
gahapad, but now they are employed in larger numbers by the 
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state,^ The artuana probably ovr: led thdr tools, but were supplied 
»«th'niw materials by the state. There is no mention of slaves be¬ 
ing engaged in any of tliese cmfls. They also did nnl work in 
tninlng operations, which were conducted by the karmikaras.* 

But the employment of artisans by the state seems to have 
been mainly limited to the capital and perhaps the important 
diics, which had a considerable artisan population. It is laid 
down that the artisans can r^.e to the north of theroj'al palace 
and the guilds of workmen and others should be allotted their 
residence in the several comers of the capital.* It is further 
stated iliat people of the iudra caste and artisans manufacturing 
worsted threads, cotton threads, bamboo mats, skins, armour, 
weapons and scabbards should be allotted their dwellings to the 
w«t of the ro>Ttl palace.^ Probably some of these worked under 
autradhyak^a,* while others worked under the supenntendent 
of armoury.* Megasthenes informs us that the armour-makers 
and ship-builders received wages and provUioiB from the kings 
and worked only for them.’ Besides, iu the cUy there was a 

committee of five to look after cveryihing relating to industrial 
arts,* All this suggests that the state control and emplo^TOcnt 
of artisans was mainly confined to the cities. But Megasthmes 
also states that great officers of the state stiperviscd the occupations 
ofwoodcultcm. carpenteis, blacksmiths and miners* which may 
indicate some sort of general control over the artisans Uving 

outside the city. , 

The ATlhoiOilra is the earliest Indian text winch lays 

down general rules residing the relation between the employers 
and the employees. Artisans arc regarded as a source of 
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trouble, against wtiich several measures are provided in the 
section on die AiJraW-rat/affim, Tbe artisans must Vitifil 
their engagementsas to lime, pkee and form of work Tailure 
m this respect, except when due to '‘treubJes and catamitles'^ 
will involve not only the forfeiture of a quaner of their wages,' 
but also a fine twice the amount gf and the payment of 

damages into tlie bargain.' Tbc violation of instructions in the 
course of work shall be punislied with the forfeiture of wages and 
a ane twice the amount.* A servant, who neglects his work, 
for which pre-payment has been made, shall be fined ra panas 
^d be made to work dlJ his job is finished.* He wiU not he, 
however, subjected to such a fine ifhe is incapable of doing work 
due to reigns beyond his control.* On the other liand Kaudlya 
so ays ovv'n certain regulations protecting die artisans. Thus 
those who seek to deprive the artisans of their Just earnings, by 
minimising the quality of their work or obstructing die sale and 
purchase of goods, sliall be fined a thousand pa^ias An employer 
not taking work from his labourer shall be fined 12 papas,* and 
If he refuses to Uike work widiout any sufficient grounds, the 
tv>ork will be taken as done.* Kautilya concedes one privilege 
IQ tilt artisans yjho art organised into guilds. Tlity can have a 

grace of s^en nights over and above the period agreed upon for 
executing the contract,* 

As re^r^ the fixation of wag«, Kauiil>^ enunciates the 
general principle that wages should be fixed according to the 
time and quality of the work. He further states that artisans 
musicians, physicians, coots and other workmen shall obtain 
as much wages as similar penons employed elsewhere iLsuallv 
get, or iu much as esp^ shall fix.* The servant shall get die 
promised wages ; but if they arc not scitUcd first, a cultivator 
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(1. e. an agrictihural labourer) should get of the crops grown, 
a herdsman of the butter darified and a trader I’g of the sale 

proceeds.* Here a distinction has. to he made between the sharo 
cropping agricultural labourers who were entitled to receive \ or 
J of the crop on the crown lands, and the general agricultural 
labourer who reccis'ed only ^’4, of the crap. 

According to Kauri lya disputes regarding wages art to be 
decided on the strength of evidence furnished by witnesses. 

If they are not available, the employer shall be examined.' 
The lact that the employee is not to be examined in tliia connection 
obviously makes it dlilicult m establish the guilt of the master. 
But If it is found that he has failed to pay wages, the mastershould 
lie punished with a fine either ten times the amount of the wager 
or sbt pan as. Besidns, misappropriation of ivages will mean a 
fine of twelve patjas or of five time* the amount of the wages.' 
On the basis of these rules tve get tw'o dinerent rates of wages^ 
namely 4 pana or af pana. Thus it seems that the daily wage of a 
worker varied from J paira to 3“ pa^jas. At one place Kau^tj^ 
states that, in addition to the provisions, the agricultural workers 
ihotild receive a monthly wage of i| panas. The ArthaiSstTa 
shows a wide gap betw een the pay of the higher oflicials, who, as 
will be shown, were rcmiited from th** upper classes, and the 
artisans who belonged to the lower ordcre. The highest pay Is 
provided for the priest (rlvij ), the teacher, the mintster, the puro- 
hiia, the commander of the army etc-, who get a (monthly) 
salary’ of 48,000 panas.' Lesser oflicials are recommended a 
salaiy of 24,000, 13,000 or 8,000 panas,® |>ul the artisans arc 
recommended tao panas.* It is important, howev'er, to note that 
the tusT^haki, who seems to have been the chief carpenter, is 
prov'ided a salary of 2,000 panas like the physician and the 
charioteer.' Consideration is also shown to the gfSmabkjtakn (the 
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\-iJlagc olEccr)’ and the servant leading the spies, the first 
getting a salary of 500 pan as and the second getting Coo 
paras,* The smaJkgt salary of 60 panas is recommended 
for the sen^ants who are in cliarge of quadrupeds and 
bipeds, workmen doing miscellaneous woik, allendaiits 
upon the royal priwn^ bodyguards and the procurer of free 
labour,^ Presuming that tins payment was made on a monthly 
hasiS| it worlds out at the rate of t^vo paras a day tor an 
ordinary labourer* But the rate of f paj^a a tlay woikcd out 
earlier may suggest that private individuals paid tv'cn less than 
2 pairias- 

The artisans and wage earner were the worst paid members 
of sqdctyj hut we can have no preciB* idea about their standard 
of living on account of the lack of information about the pur* 
chasing power of the pai^a. Kautjl>'a» however* provides that 
the dasas and karmakaras in the employ of the state should br 
given "particles of licc" for ihcir support by the superintendenL 
of the storehouse^'* What remains after such dbjjosal sliould be 
given to the cooks engaged in preparing cakes** who may have 
been slaves^ for these wtfc engaged in cooking in the pre-hf auty^an 
period, tn conneetion with the disposal of bad liquor it is said 
that this shoiJ d be given as wages to the dasas and karmakaras 
because of the bw type of their work.® Kau^Uya diflerenuate s 
between the d'ct of an ordinary arya and that of a ^udra* An 
arya should get as his ration one prastha ofpure and unsplit rice, 

prastha of salt, J prastha of soup and prastha of butter 
or oil iwhlle anavarashDuIdgct the same quantity of rice and salt 
but I prastha of soup and only half of oil recotnincnded bran 

r. The c&nnot be tak^n sf- an ordinary villsge scrvjiiit^ 
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butter being not provided in Kts case. In thU context 
an a\*ara means a person of the low caste and is a 

iudra. But an arj'a stands for an ordinary membrr of the higher 
varnas,* for mttoiu for the arj^is of higher grades such as the king, 
queen and chicis of army arc provided in much greater quantities.* 
All thb would show that the Sudras were fed on inferior food. 

j6uring the Maur^ an period the economic position of the 
sudras seems to liave undergone sweral changes. For the 
first time a section of the iudras, who were hitherto agricultural 
labourers, tvere provided with land in new settlements, though 
differing in some respects from the old cukivaiois. The>' abo 
came to be engaged as sharecroppers on the crown lands. But 
probably the sudras were employed on a far larger scale as slaves 
and labourers in agricultural production by the state. The 
membets of the lower order, who lived in villages either working 
under the individual cultivators or independently, were subjected 
to fiMT#e on a much larger scale than in the period of the Dhanna- 

sutras, when h was mostly confined to the artisans.* The pheno¬ 
menon had become now so w idespread that a class of government 
servants Jmown as the pbri bwdhakSs worked as procurers of free 
lalwur.® Thotigh as workers and artisans the iudras were the 
worst paid people in society, fiction of wages may have helped to 
improve their poation. Nevcrtheles, there seems to have 
been no appreciable change in their standard of living, except 
ijerhaps in the case of the iudra kar^akas. 

Unlike ihc Dharmasutras, Kautilya docs not make any 
explicit statemenl exdudmg the siidras from high admiubtrative 
posts. But his Jbt of requisite qualifications for kingship and 
high governmental posts shows that these were looked upon 
as the special preserve of the members of the three higher var^as. 
He states that, in preference to a strong and base-bom king, 
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peoplr^will nalurally obevfl ting of noble birth^ evenii hr he 
\vcak,^ and ihcrcforie in hk opinion tlie king should be 1^)111 
of a higher family.* He sap that Jti$t as ihe reservoir of water 
belonging to the Eer\^^ only their purpose^ so also 

the king of low birth coiifei^ patronage only on low bom people 
and not on the ar>^as. Incidcnially Kau^ya^s di-'^llkc of a low 
bom king shows that he could not have agreed to serve under 
a king boiti of a ^ndra mother^ Hcncc iL is not possible to make 
miiiih of the sudra origin of the Matny^iSg as has been done in 
some casra.® It is practically certain that Candragupta belonged 
to the Moriyaclan of the kptriya community:* 

In the Arihoidsira the amatyas constitute the highest cadre 
of officials from which the chief priest fpurohita)j the minister 
(mantrin), the collector (samaharta)s the treasurer {saniu- 
dhata), oflicers in charge of the harem, ambassador and the 
superintendents of more than two dozen departments are to 
be recruited.* But an item common to the qualifications 
of ihe amatyas laid down by Kaudlya and other thinkers whom 
he quotes is nobte birth* This is expressed variously as ^Tather 
sand grandiather being amatyas'\ abkijan^i and jimpaSbhijdiah^ 
It IS doubtful whether such a qualification could provide any 
scope for the ^udras. As Aristode puts it^ good birth is nothiiig 
but ancient wealth and virtue combined,^ — a thing which 
could hardly be found among the lower orders. Megasthenes 
mentions the professional class of councillors and asaessors, who^n 
1 hough Jmall in number, monopolised the highest posts of 
government, cxeculive and jtsdiciah* At aiioiher place he 
states that the noblest and the richest took part in the direcdon 
of the state affairs, administered justice and sat in counril with 
the king.* That they formed an exclusive caste is obvious from 
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the mles that they could not marry ouisidc their own criste, 
exchange one prortsaon or Irade fer anotlicr, or folJcm- more than 
one business,^ All this shows that the avenues to ihe higher 
bureaucracy ivcre dosed to the people of the lower orders. 

The ^udrasj however, were given a place in the espionage 
systcin, which constituted a vital part of the Mauryan adminis- 
trative machineiy. KautiK'a provides that, amon^t othersj 
women of the §udra caste can be cniployed as w’andering spiesn* 
It is further said that those who are employed as procurers 
of water for bathing, shampooers, bed-makers, Ijarbers* toilet 
makers, ^*3ter servants, aciois. dancers and singers^ should keep 
an eye on the priv'ute character of the officers of the king.^ 
Evidently most of these seem to have been sudras^ Working as 
menial sen-'ants^ and thus coming into contact with their masters 
CTcry minutej they were thought to be the best persons to repor. 
conectly on their pn\=att character* Further, according to 
Kautilya, almost all sections of people, including cultivators, 
herdsmen and jungle tril^es, should be rccniited as spies to watch 
the movement of enemies,—a provision which covrra ^^udras as 
welL^ Members of the low'cr orders also acted as messenger^^ 
for Kautilya states that Tticsengmj though untoucliablcs, do not 
dcscr\x dcath,^ ^ 

What is more important, the Arthaisstra provides for the 
enrolment of £udnas in the army. The Dharmasutras give the 
impression that normally only the k^itrij^as, and in emergency 
only the brahmanas and the v^ailyaa, could take up arms- Wlulc 
defining the army as an indispensable element of the state, 
Kautilya also declares that the hereditary army purely composed 
of ksatriya soldlei^ h the most splendid.'® But he has no liking 
for the army of br^manas, w’ho can be won over by salutations 
and supplications,^ On the otltcr hand he prefers the army 
composed of vaiSyas and sudras on account of its nuoicrical 
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strength.^ But it is doubtful \4hclhcr llm m^juljcf^ of thp two 
lower varnas were actimlly recruited as soldlcm during this period. 
Megasthencfl dearly states that the husband men (roughJy 
corresponding tt> the ^-aiiyas) were exenipicd from military 
sm'iee, and soldiers were meant to protect them.- Both Armn 
and Strabo S|>eak of the Bghting-mcn as forming Lht fifth caste 
ijf the Indian population and being maiiitaii^cd at ibe expense 
of the staic.^ That there was a class of soldiers can also be infer¬ 
red from the use of the term &hjs[{sini^'epi m the Aiokan inscrip^ 
tions/ We learn from Mcgasthcncs that one division oi' tlie army 
supplied ser\'ants^ who peribnned mbcellancous tasks, such as 
acting as bandsmen, looking after the horses, and serving as 
mechanics and their assisunts.* Airoti also refers to the 
servants who attend not only on the soldiers but also on their 
horses, elephants and chariots*® Possibly sudras were 
recruited as menial ser%'ants and aitendants In the standing 
army and not as full fledged soldiers. KautiJya^a rule, however, 
may suggest that and Madras could l>e enlisted in the army 

in rimes of emergency* In the new settlements aboriginal 
tribes such as the vagurlkaS;^ the sabaras, the pullndas and tlie 
candalas were entrusted with the work of internal defence,^ 

In the administration of Jaw and justice KaulHya follows 
the principle of vama legislation. According to him, degraded 
people candalas and persons of mean avocations are 

among those who cannot act as ^^itnesscs in civil suits^ except in 
the transactions of their respective communities.® He also lays 
down that ihc servant cannot give cvideoce against the masier.'^ 
Similarly the pledged labourer and the slave cannot enter into 
agreements on behalf of their masters, '® Kaujilya provides 
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for different kinds of warnings tendered by the court to ihc mein* 
Ijcrs'of the different \'arnas. The most severe viraming is to be 
given to a Sudra as'Ko it reminded of terrible spiritual and vNjrldly 
consequences trhicb shall follow as a result of his false depr^ 
sition' In this connection only (he iudra is to he fined and 
bound down to servree by the court, there being no mention of 
these things in the case of the three upper varnas.* Tliis provision 
is immediately Ibllowed by another, tn which Kautilya prescriba 
a fine of 12 pai[i^ for ssitnesses psing (alse evidence.* This may 
suggest that the penal measure t\'as probably meant for the sudra 
witness. Mt^lhcncs says that a Jierson comneted of bearing 
false it ness suffers the mutilation of hU extremities,* TTnis 
measure may have been confined either to the members of the 
lower orders or to a particular area. 

In the award of punishments Kautilya upholds the varpa 
distinciions of the Dharmasfitras. Thus, according to him, 
if among the mcmbcirs of the four varnas and the antavasayins 
(untouchables), any oneofa lower caste Speaks ill of a person 
of a higher caste, he shall have to pay a higher fine than 
i n the case of a person of a higher caste defaming a person of a 
Imver caste,* The AilhaSdilra has also the rule that the limb of a 
sudra with which he strikes a brahmapa should be amputated." 
Wc are in doubt whether tills passage is the w'ork of Kaudly'a, 
for it agrees rather with the extrernisl attitude of Mann. In 
another provision Kautilya states that, if a k^atriya commits 
adultery with an unguarded brahmatja woman, he shall be 
punished with the highest amercement, a vai 4 >« shall be deprived 
of Ids property, and a siidra shall be burnt alive wound round in 
mats.^ A ivapafca who commits adultery with an arya woman 
shall be put to death, while the woman shall have her ears and 
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nee cut off.* I, i. not .uiprising that U^^ severe xneasures 
vene applied against the sudras and irapaltas, for even in the 
case of adultery against a woman of the svapaka caste Kautilva 
provides for the branding and banishment of the gujity.= ' ' 
KautiJya’s law of prolubition of some kinds of food and 
rini docs not apply in the same way to the members of all the 
v^as. Thus a person who causes a brahmara to partake of 
prohibited food Of drink shaU be punished with Uie highest 

amercement ; the same ofTence against a ksairiva will be punished 

with the middle amercement, against the y-ai^ya with Uie Dist 
amercement and against the iudra with a fine of 54 panas.^ 
In the case of tmbezdement or misappropriation the most severe 
punishment is Jaid dowii for the meniaJ serv-ants. If an officer 
or a clerk is gniUy of,his offence, he shall be fined, but in such a 
case a sen ant shaJJ be given capital pimisljment.'* 

In the law of inheritance KautiJya maintains the old dis¬ 
tinction between the vanjas. Sons born out of the intermtUinre 
of castes such as die suta, the magadfsa, the vratya and the raiha- 
kara arc cnittlcd to their shares only in the case of abundance of 
paterraJ property.* Kautllya further provides that the sons 
who are inferior m birth to the above kinds of sons are entitled 
fo no share but can depend for subsistence on the eldest son * 
This naturally excludes the ayogava, the kjatta, the nisada, the 
pulkasa and the cacdalas from shares. The position of the pa- 
rasava fix. a son begotten by a brahmana on a iudra womanl 
howet^er, is better. It is said that, if a brahmara has no issue, 
the parasava son shall get one third share in paicmal property 
thu remainng two shares shall devolve either on his simviving 
sapmdas, or, faiJing them, on his teacher or student.® This may 
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jvliggcst that, if the brShmana father had no Is^ueg even the sens 
horn from the ^udra wife were given considerable shared. In 
the case of a hrahnia^^a having som from wives of all the four 
eastes;, Kautilya accepts the IlharmasCLtra principle of d'vijion 
of shares, 1 He extends this rv^cn to the case of kiatriya and vai- 
^ya fathers begetting sons on the wives from three or tivo c^tes^i 
in every' ea^t the iudra son getting the smallcsi: share^* 

The question of the civic status of the sudm m-a-ms the posi¬ 
tion of slaves in the Arlhaiastra needs a careful examination. 
Like the authors of the DharmasutraSj Kautilya clearly recognises 
an iry^a gs a free man* and states that on no account can an ary a 
be subjccEed to slavety^^ As a corollary' to this he ordains that 
the selling or mortgaging by kinsmen of a iudra who is not a born 
slavcj has not attained majority^ but is an Siyaprdns ( arya in 
birth)* shall be punished with a fine of r2 paisas, and that every¬ 
body engaged in the transaction shall be severely penalised.* 
Thhi implh s that sons of the three higher v^^arnas begotten on a 
iudra woman.* cannot be reduced to slavery through the process 
ofpurchases or pledging; perhaps they might be relegated to that 
position through other processes such as judicial punishment, 
capture in wnr^ voluntary enslavement etc.^ Thus Kautilya 
refers to the atyaprarm captured in war being reduced to slavciyv^ 
Therefore his rule clearly shows that, with the exception of the 
minor ^udra sons of the members of the three varnas* other 
members of the fourth varna could be made slaves. Even in the 
case of these specified sOdras* whose numbers must have been 
very smali^ the fine prescribed for making themselves is the 
smallest, i. e. la panas, which gradually increases in the cases 
of die vai^ya, the ksatriya and the brahmana.^ 
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But under eermin spec^ circumstances such ^ domestic 
distress or inability tP pay fines or debts even the life of an ary a 
could be mortgaged.^ So far as these mortgaged people 
are concerned, Kav lily a lays down a number of liberal mles, 
li is provided that his kinsman shall redeem the pledged person 
as soon as possible. He cannot be employed hi impure wort. 
If a pledged woman attends on her master while bailiiug naled, 
or if the master violates her chastity or abuses or hurts her,he 
shall not be entitled to the value of that wpniatij wJiich will auto- 
maticaUy' secure her fiecdozm Jn the ease of rape with a pledged 
young womaui the master shall not only forfeit the purchase 
valuCj but also pay a certain amount (^ullm) to her and tivice 
^hc amount (of the sulta) to the government. If the master 
has illicit coimcction with a pledged female slave ivorking as a 
nurse, he shall be punished with the first amercement* In the 
context it 13 stated that use of violence towards a high bom, 
attendant shall entitle him to run away,^ Xhh shows that the 
^iUikas also probably hailed from the iugher yarna^ Unfortunate¬ 
ly in the immbUon of the above pas^ge Shama Sastry docs not 
make any dbtinction between the and the ghtUika, and indis- 
crinuijately uses the word slave for both of thern.^ But that the 
ddsns and the ^u^cis were two distinct categories ^ofemploy-ifes 
is dear from several statements of KanliJya. He prescribes 
that agreements entered into by the d^a and the dhi^a should 
be declared void** He also states tliat die king should see to it 
that people pay attention to the claims of their and ahiidtosJ 
Kavidlya further lay^ dowTi that a woman who yields hci^ 
to a ddsa^ a pimcdr^iia{scr\sint)w an aAilaU shall be put to doath^ 
In all these cases Shanaa S^lry' recognises that the ahiiaka is 
diflerent Irom a dds& and describes him as a pledged labourer or a 
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hireling.^ Since in the chapicr on the Mseki^makaraknipa tht 
dfSiiikiii arc confounded with the dasaS:, the liberal rules 
applying to the former have l>ecn taken as applying to the 
ddSQ^ as well.* Kut ihc above analysis would show that these 
rules of Kautilya apply to the pledged labourers, mostly women 
and ptcsumarbly belonging to the ary an van^as. d he above rules 
aUo imply that the ordinary dasas couid be assaullcdjp abused 
and employed in impure work by the master^ 

Several pmxisions of Kauplya regarding the cniaiicipation 
of slaves seem to apply exclusively to the ary'as redneed 10 servile 
status. It is enacted that the child of one who sells himself should 
be considered as an arya [free).* A person can earn without 
pr^iidicLug the work of his master, inherit his ancestral property 
and thus regain bis axyahood (arya/z™!) by paying hb purchase 
value/ An who has been captured in war can secure 

his tmancipauou through the payTOcnt of ransom/ Failure 10 
ixcqgnise a dasa as an on the receipt of proper ramom shall 
b^ punished with a Ane of 12 panas.* In all such instances 
the qi esdoti of regaining ^ahood can strise only in the ease of 
those who had it before and not in the esse of the jludras- At 
best the above provisions can apply to the sons of the three iiigher 
vsr^i^ bom from sudra mothers. 

Kautilya uses tivo terms to indicate the cinaitcipatioii of 
servile people. In the case of the aryas the term ^alciam is 
used. But when the non-aryan slaves are to be Irecd^ tlic 
term addsa h used. For instance, it is laid down that, if the 
masier begets a child on his female slavCi the motlier along 
with the child should be regarded as firee J If, for the sake 
of supporting her family^ the mother decides to continue as a 
slave, her niothcr» brother and sister shall be liberated (adds^k 
) .* It seems that these dasas ceased to be slaves, but they 
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could not btrcoiiic wyss. We imjr note that in itie earfy I'al! 
texu the term used for the manumission of the slaves is 
and it is expressly stated that onJy among iJm 
’tavan^ can an arya become a dasa and eict vtfsa. 

It is difficult to say whether tlic rule poviding for the eman- 
apation through the payment of purchase value applied to the 
:ion*aryan slaves in the same way as it did to the arvan slaves. 
Perhaps even on payment the liberation of the Sudra* slaves lav 
at the discretion of the master. But they were also mmetim~j 
emancipated, for it is laid down that selling or mortgaging the 
Jjfc of a male or female slave once liberated shall be punished 
with a fine of 12 panas, with the exception of these who enslave 
themselves.* It appears that even an ordinary- slave could keep 
property of which he could not be deprived by his master * 
This could naturally help him in securing his liberation. 

Kautilya la>^ down some rules to regulate the treatment of 
slaves. Which may have applied to the Jiidra slavra as well as to 
those of ygher var^ias. He directs that a slave who is less 
than eight years olti and without relatives cannot be employed 
in mtxm avocations against his w», and cannot be sold or mort¬ 
gaged in a foreign laud.* Similarly a pregnant female slave 
cannot be sold or pledged without any provbion for her con- 
Imcmcnt.* Again, the master cannot put his slave under con- 
lincmcnt without any reason.* In the chapter on the jamipada- 
«uwa it is enjoined that the king should compel the people to 
pay attention to the elaiins of their daioj and Sfutakas.'’ This 
sounds similar to the repeated instructions of .^ka that slaves 
and servants should be treated kindly.* 

But the lilwral laws of Kautilya mostly cover the aAUa/tas 
and the cx-aryan slaves whose numbers must have been small ; 
only a few of thfse laws apply to the greater number of ordinarj! 
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slaves, who aie evidcmly Sudras. Failure to see this pomt 
has led to the wrong inference that Kautilya’s lawra indirectly 
abolish slavery or tliat he introduced a policy of making his 
countrv'mcn a nation of freemen,' His liberal laws manily 
indicate hb anxiety' to protect the position of the ex-aryan slaves 
as dbilngubhcd from the non-aryan or sudra slaves, Thb is 
natural, for Kautilya seems to draw a hue between the Sudra 
and the members of the three upper varnas in the laws relating 
toe v-idence, adultery and inheritance.* Although Kautilya docs 
not explicidy distinguish between an ary'a and a sudra as the 
Dharniasutr^s do, he makes an unambiguous dbiinction between 
an atya and an Bti&ra in matters of providing rations,* And there 
is iio doubt tliut stands foi* Sudra. 

The comparatively detailed laws of KautUya regarding 
slavery, not to be found m the Dharmasutras, show that there 
was a considerable number of slaves in Maury an India. Quoting 
from Megasthenes Arrian states that none of the Indians employ 
slaves.* But thb version is sutstamially modified by the account 
of Oncsikritos, whem Straho considers moie reliable, for 
Strabo places Megasthenes ameng a set of hare.* Onesikntos 
states that the custom of not keeping slaves was peculiar to 
the people in the country of Mrusikanos.* tvhich included a 
large part of modem Sindh. Aecerdlng to him instead of slaves 
they employed young men in the flower of their age, as the 
Cretans employed the apksmiotaU'^ and the Lacedemonians 
the helots.® This suggests that evxn the Mousikanoi had a class 
of people who worked as the helots of society as a whole, not Iwing 
owned mdividually. The practice bears out the bmhmanical 
theory that the iiidras arc meant for serving the members of the 
three upper as sl&vcs srtd hireling. 
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SUDRAS 


On the whole there is no indication of any niiidamental 
change in the cMc and politicaJ status of the iudras in t!ie 
Maurj'an period. The politico-legal disabUitics imposed on 
them during the pre^Maurv'an period continued in the main* 
In the fourth pillar Edict Asoka enjoins the rnjuka to introduce 
^ndda:nfa-^amfi(d among the people of 
placed under his charge** These two terms have tjeen rendered 
as “impartiahly in judicial proceedings” and "®impartialjty in 
punishments”,* But, in the context of the old legal dberimma- 
tlons based on varna, the above terms perhaps indicate an attempt 
on the part of an idealist ruler to do away with such distihe^ 
lions. In what ways and how far this policy actually operated 
is not ioiDW'n* Possibly in the face of the long standing prejudices 
such a measure was doomed to failure. Besides, since it was issued 
towatds the end of hb reign in it may hardly Jiavc bee n 

long carried into effect before hb death. Therefore tMs decree 
may have only served to arouse the brihmanical hostility without 
achieving anything for the memhers of the lower orders* 

As a work noainly concerned with ihc quesdons> of econoinics 
and politics^ the naturally doe^? not supply as much 

information about the social conditions of the sudras as the 
Dharmasi^tras do. But it throws w^elcome light on the marriage 
practices of the sudras and the position of their women, it 
informs us thatp among the three higher varnas, rcjcccion of the 
bride before the rite of hand-taking (pdmgTakana) is valid, but 
among the ^Odras this is valid before the time of cohabitadon** 
Again, it is said that divorce is not permissible in the case of the 
Rrst four approved forms of marriage,* which implies that it is 
permissilile in the case of the gj^ksr^^ the the rdk^asa and 

I. r. E. 4 {Deltu-Tcpra ]iijcrlpiion)p I. 15 . 
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of marriage. It has been sho«Ti earher that the 
eandfrini'a and pailSca forms of marriage prevailed among the 
vatiyas and Sudras,! ^hich would suggest that dissolution of the 
marriage tie was considered easier among them. Kauplya aho 
states that while the approved forms of marriage require the 
consent of the father, the unapproved farms require the consent 
of the mother as welL* This indirectly suggests that the conti¬ 
nuity of matriarchal elemen ts among the people of lower orders 


lent some importance to their women. ^ 

The above provisions of Kautrlya are not noticeable m the 
early Dharmasutras. But Kautilya fixes practically the same 
wailing periods for the wives of the absent husbands of tl^ 
different varnas as is done by Vasi^^ha, the shortest period 
being prescribed in the case of the wife of a Sudra.* All such 
injunctions show that the marriage tic was not considered so 
strong in the ease of the ifdms as in the case of the members of 
the higher varnas. among whom women were much more 

dependent upon man* , 

It has been suggested that Kautilya's provision 
the age of sixteen for the bridegroom and twelve for the bndc 
was nicatit for the non-hrahmana castes, especially the working 
class who desired early progeny.* Such an assumption is not 
at all warranted by the context in which the above provision 
occurs. On the other hand, in the absence of any refcrenc« 
lo the application of this measure to the lower varnM, this 
provision may be taken to set the smndard of conduct for the 
jour in the ordeir of their superionty. 

Rautilya informs us that actors, players, singers, fishermen, 
hunters, herdsmen, wine distillers and vendors, and similar 
penons usually travel with their women * This was not the 
case with the women of the higher varnas, whose acliviues were 
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limhcd to ihe sphere of home. The outside life of iht women 
of the iudra vanja was due io the necessity of working In thcBelds 
an<l pastures far the subsistence of their thirilly^ For KautUya 
provider lliat vrivGs of sharecroppers and herdsmen arc respon¬ 
sible for the payment of debts iticmred by their husbands^^ 

Normally the castci ^vtre endog^^umous during this period. 
Arrian informs us that the husbandman could not take a wife 
from the artban dais and iKcs iwrJir+* But some marriages 
also took place between the members of the higher varnas and 
the £udras^ as h evident from Kauitlya^s law of inheritance 
and his Jbt of tfie mixed castes known as the an^amliis. He 
repeats the brihmariical theory' of the origin of the ni^^da, the 
para^va, ihe candala, the pulkasa^ the svapaka^ the ksatta^ 
the ayoirava^ the kiUaka ( kukkupka of the Dhurmasutras)* 
the ruthakarai the v^oipya ctc.^ Kau|il>^ states that the function 
of die rainys and the rathakira. are identical.* He further 
declares that mcmbei^ of thesemheed castes should marry wuhin 
their own tastes.®^ The king should see to it that they follow 
their respective avocations.'^ He enjoins the king to recognise 
these orde^ and guide his subjects accordingly.^ li is also laid 
dowm that among all the mixed castes there will be equal shares 
of inheritance.® According to him the mixed castes {antiiTdlas)^ 
with the cxcrptiati of the candaUs^ can live hy the occiipadons 
of the ludras.® Hence only the captjalas are regarded as a 
despised casie, and the rathakaras^ ve^aSj pukkusns and nesadas 
of the Buddhist list are left out. 
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b-e impatisd on himJ Shama Sa^try renders VTfcl(t as ^udra, 
blit the passage docs not actually refer to the ^udras but to the 
aseeiics, who were branded lodbcrimiirately as ludraa by 
brahmanas. Nevertheless, the ascetics were rspected by A^oka 
mthoiit any consideration of caste, ft is said that on one 
occasion ’when Aiok^L ivas criticised for this by hia minister, he 
replied that considerations of caste prevail in marriages and 
iiiviiations and not id the observance of the dhamma** 

A provision of Kanjijya envisages the possibility of admitting 
some sOdras to religious and educational facilities. While pres¬ 
cribing certain methods to test the character of the amatyas, 
he recommends a partico iar in ensure through which their tempta* 
don to d isobey his orders on account of religious con action is 
put to trial* The king should dkmbs a prisst, who, when 
ordered, refuses to teach the Veda to an undeserving person or to 
ofTicUte in a sacrificial performance undertaken by a person who 
does not enjoy the right to sacrifice ( aydjj^yajnnddhjapiifie ) 
The dismissed priest should try to mobilise the amat>''a5 for 
the overthrow of the king on the ground of his being irreiigious. 
If the amat>^as do not succumb to this religious temptatioUp they 
should be considered pure,^ In this passage Xht ^dija is descril>ed 
by the as the son of a ^udra woman (^udraputra).^ 

Thcrerore the rule suggests the possibility of the sudra sons of 
the higher varnas performi ng sacrifice and taking to study if the 
king so desires, thereby indicating the abs olute power of the ruler 
during the Maun an period. But perhaps the normal position 
in this rcTpect is suggested by another statement of Kaudlya, 
%vho declares that sacrificial virtues fall in s^alue wJicn performed 
in the compiny of the husband of a ffxdra woman;* so he instructs 
that such a priest should noi be en tertained.^ 
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of ixiisonous ointment or he shali liave to pay a fine of Sbopana^.' 
Tills mdicates the hostlUty of some ifidraa to the pricsily aod-ioyal 
powers. There is also a rercrence to the seditious activities of the 
para java. His anti-state activities are to be countered by the 
same measure as those used against a seditious minister. It is 
prowded^ that the king should employ his spies in fomenting 
quarrels in the famijy of the suspect, leading to his ultimate 
Mccudon by the goi'emmcnt.* The above references show that 
members of the ludia var^ia were not happUy disposed towards 
I their masters. Since there 'vere no peaceful channels into which 
their reaction could canalise itself. It occasionally found expression 
through criminal acdvltica such as robberies, burglaries, theft 
of temple property, murder of the master, attack on the preten¬ 
sion of the br^manas and seditions against the head of the state. 
These acdons seem to be symptomic of the discontent that prcNailcd 
among them. But there Is no evidence of any organbed revolt 
on their part. In this respect conditions during the Matirynn 
penod were probably somewhat better than they had been in 
the earlier period. The Art/uiSdsira docs not contain any special 
provision to meet organised revolts on the pari of the judras, 
such as can be mferred from some passages of ihcDharaiasQiias* 
On the other hand Kautilya’s readiness to enrol sudras in the 
army, though perhaps not put into practice, indicaics a sense of 
confidence which was bora of his tw ofold policy of conciliation 
and ruthless controL 
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CFLVPTER VI 

WEAKENING OF THE OLD ORDER 

(circa aoo B, C, —circa A. D. aoo) 

Most of our dit«:t inforaiatioo about the position of the 
iudras during thb period is derived from 
^riuch is generally ascribed to the period aOQ B- C. 

Manu looks upon Brahma^^rta (the country between the 

and the Dr^advati^ and Brahmarsidcia (the plams T the 
the Matsvas, the Paflcalas and the Surasenas) “ 

On tins basb it has been suggested that the law*book a^. 
and was first considered authoritative within tins comparatively 
narrow province.* Such a view, though possible, is by no lucaus 
necessary, and the influence of the code of Manu may hate 

extended over a much wider area. ^ k„ 

The extreme form of bralimanlcal fanauosm displayed ^ 
Manu makes it difficult to evaluate the evidence fr.m«h«l ^ 
his work. But his passage bearing on the position o 
iudras can be scrutinised in the fight nf information gleaned 
from the of Paiaftjali, die dramas of Bl^sa and 

the Buddhist works such as the QaMritfrtf «f Mihnda, the Diufa- 
vadana, the MaMcoEla and the SaddAarmapuaiiarika.^ A Jam work 
known as the Pannacaaa, which supplies valuable luformation 
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Diboitt artuans, may be aise aseni^cd to Lfib penDd.^ Memonal 
and VC Live inscripiions of this period also throw welcome sidelights 
□n the position of the I Odra commuiiity. 

Tlte descriptions of the Kali age in scv^eral early Piira-:^as 
perhaps allude thisage^ when the varna divided brahmaaicaf 
sod et>' was undenTiined by the activities of heretical sects and the 
incursions of foreign elements such as the Bactrian G reeksj ^afcas^ 
Parlhiatis and Partly as a reaetion to the pro-Buddhist 

poliej^ of Asoka^ and partly because of the advent of these new 
peoplesj Manu dcqseratcly tries to prcscr\'^e brahmai^ica] society, 
not only by ordaining rigorous measures against the Sudras^ 
but also by inventing suitable geneologies for the incorporation 
of foreign elements into x^rtria sodety. Moreover* his undue 
gJorificadon of the power of the sword (danda)^ is also meant to 
serve that end^ 

Manu reaffirms the old thcor>^ that the sudra is ordained 
fay God to scA'e the higher castes.'* The king should order 
a val^ya to trade, to lend mone>^ to cultivate the land or to tend 
cattle, and a ^udia lo serve the three upper varnas.^ But in the 
chapter on times of distress { apad-dfiann/i ) Manu declared 
that a ^Odra- should serve the brahmana,^ ivhich would sceurc him 
ah his ends f failing lhatjie may serve a ksatri)^* or may maintain 
himself by attending even on a wealthy vai§ya+'^ In this con¬ 
nection the phrase opi (even) should be particularly noted, 
since it seems to imply that the v^ii^ya was seldom the master of the 
iiidra.® This funher suggests that in times of dbtress the service 
of the ^udta w^as to be mainly reserved for the brahmanaii and 
k^triyas. At another place Manu ordains dial the king should 

r . l^n, IJfms tn iht Javi p-38- The book mention^ 

Snkaa, Yav^na^ ^^u^LlQci^F which teems co ntsLe li a 
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carefully compel the artd the ^udras to perform the UlsIq 

Jissi^ncd to thcin i £iJioe, if these iwo mrnas swerve from their 
duties, they will throw the whole world into confusion.' This 
passage h of particwlar unponancCj for h is not to be found in 
any earlier le^t. Such a measure seems to reflect a period 
of socio-economic crisiSj which is also evident from the jujga 
Pfirdna^ which mfomui us that during this period even women 
took to plqugiiing.* T.liaE there seems 10 have been decaying 
farmers and traders^ who were recruited as spies by the king* 
can be inferred from the comment of Kulluka to a passage of 
Maiiu+* Another rule of Manu lliat the iudras distressed For 
subsistence may settle down m any part of the country'* (i. e. 
even in the land of the Mlecchas) also points to some kind of 
crisis, vrhich deeply affected the producing masses. Hence 
Manuks measure lot making the vaiiyas and sudras work may have 
been nece^ilatcd by soda! convulsions made worse by foreign 
invasions. Perhaps, when the strong rule of the Mauryans 
broke down^ it was found increasingly diflicult to keep the vai- 
iyas and the iudras within the bounds of their assigned dudes. 

The above rcfcrcncci also show that distinctions between 
the functions of the vaiSyas and the ludms were being gradually 
obliterated. Manu (ay's down that^ if in d mes of distress the 
vai^ya flnds it difHeult to support hiniself by his owmoceupadons^ 
he should take to the occupations of the iudras, i^e^ live by serving 
the members of the t%vicc-born caste.^ This is also supported 
by a passage of the Qy^siions of jWjYiWjj, where cuIti\^tJon, trade 
and tendiDg of cattle are described as the functions of the ordi-^ 
nary folk such as the vaiiy^as and the ^udras,* there being no 
separate mention of the functions of these two classes. 
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la spite o£ the ticndency to approximate the vaily^ to Ihe 
sudra, there is no CTidcncc of the existence of independent sudra 
peasants. Generally they continued to be employed as hired 
labourers and slaves^ for Manu repeats the old rule that, hidtead 
of paying taxes^ artisans, mechanics and Sudras who siihsat 
by manual Labour should work for one day per month for the 
kingj He lays down a new provision that the vaiiyas slmuld meet 
dmes of emergency by paying ^ of their com as tax and the 
^udras by Uieir manual labcftir.® In this connection KuHuka states 
emphatically that even in bad times taxes should not be iiuposed 
on the Sudras*® Manu's exemption of sudras from taxes k com?- 
borated hy the AIiiinde-panh^\ It iufamis us that ev^ery \iDage 
bad its slaves, male and Femalcj, wage earners (bhatakas) and 
hired labourers (^rmakarasj*’ivho were exempicd from taxes.* 
Therefore^ unlike the vai^y as, the ifidra^ do not appoir as peasants 
paying taxes to the stale. While cnuxncradng the eight-fold 
funedons ksma) of the king Mcdhatithi mentions 

tradet agriculture* irrigadont digging n si lies, settling uisinhahitcd 
districts, cutting forests, etc.® But iherc is no evidence of dasas 
and karntakaras being employ'cd in agriculture by die state, 

as we find in the Mauryan period. The AfaMvasta describes 
a village headman as hurrying out of the village to inspect the 
work in the fields* but we do not knov/ whether he did this on behalf 
of the king.' It seems that Sudras were mostly employed as 
agricultural workers by individual proprietors, Patahjali 
Tcfcis to the landowner sitting in a corner and supervisiiig the 
ploughing done by five hired labourers."^ Manu also speaks 
of the servants of the peasant proprietors,* According to him 
the cultivator should form an itefii in the additional ponion to 
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br given to the brikma^ sod in the partition of family property/ 
This' obvioosjy refers to agrigultiirai Jabourciv ov^ned by the 
brihitiai^as. 

Although the view recurs in Manu that iudus should take 
to the occupations of artisans only if they fail to sreure bvclihood 
Through direct service of the upper vanjas/ there seems to have 
been not only considerable increase in the number of artisans 
but some improvement iji their conditions during this pericMJ. 
I’his is evident from a large Dumber of recorded gifts of eaves^ 
pillars, tablets, cisterns etc, to the Buddhist uionkG by smiths, 
perfumers, weavers, goldsmilhs and even leather workers/ 
Besides these, dyers, >^'prkers in metal and ivor^^^ jewellers^ 
sculptors and fkhennen figure as donora in the inscriptions/ 
Perfumers, and to a k?ser degree, smiths are repeatedly mentioned 
as libera] votaries, and therefore seem to have formed the 
welbto-do and pcrl^ps numerous sections of artisans. 
Although weavers do not appear as donors as often as 
perfumers, the evidence from Manu suggests that they were an 
important class of artisans ; for it is laid down that they should 
pay [ f paiaSj and in tlic case Oif failure 12 These appa^ 

renUy were taxes in kind levied on the produce of the weavetSj 
who probably owfcd their affluence to trade in textiles produced 
in Mathura^ and other cities. Most of the artisans known from 
insciipiions were confined to the Mathura regiou, and to the 
western Deccan where tlieir prosperity was stunulated by the 
growing trade with Rome. 

The epigraphic evidence show^ that the artisans were oigau- 
nised under their headmen, who probably enjoyed the favour of 
ihe king. Thus we hear of the gift of Ananda who was the fore¬ 
man of the artisans of Sri Satakarpi/ But the literary evidence 
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ftuggcsti that guilds of artisam flovi-Lshed on a far larger scale 
during this period than in earlier times. At one plaee the 
mentiom iJeven kinds of artisans such as garland 
makers, potters, carpenters, washermen, dyers^ makers of bowls, 
goldsmiths, jewellers, workers In conch shell, armourcis and cooks, 
all working under their respective heads.^ *rhe jame source 
also refers to the eighteen guilds ^Tfnh) of Rajagaha 

including, goldsmiilis, perfumet^, gemeuitjs, oilmen, makers of 
floiir^ etc. The Iht also includes vendors of fruits, roots, floitr^ 
and sugar.® Goldsmiths and workers id gems are common to 
both the lists ; yet there seem to have existed about two dozen 
guilds of artisans dunng this period * It ts to be also noted that 
the second list qf guilds is quite differemfrom that mentioned in the 
Jaiakaa.* Although artisans were employed by the king,® 
increase in the number of guilds may have weakened the direct 
control of the state over artisans. What is more signihcam, 
we do not come across so many kinds of aithans even in the 
Arthoidstra, as we find during this period. The Mohdeashi gives 
« list of thirty-six kinds of workers living in the town of Rajagaha * 
The list docs not seem to be exhaustive, for it is said at the end of 
it tiiat there arc othei^ besides those mentioned J A still longer 
list IS to he found in the A^itmd^^anha^ which enumerates as 
many as seventy-five occupations, mostly of ardsans,®^ Many arti¬ 
sans of the Buddhist lists also recur in a Jain work,, wliith enume¬ 
rates eighteen kinds of crafistnen and aignifitantly describes e%'en 
the tailors, w^eavers and siJk weavers as aryans by craft,^ showing 
thereby that these crafts were not held in low^ esteem by the Jains. 

An analysis of the lists of these artisans would show that 
there arose a number of new crafts during this period. As 
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AgairLst about tvio dozen trades in the we meet about 

five dozen trades in the Mitinda-p&ilha, Of these eight crafu 
are associated wiih meial workings® which shows considerable 
advance. Occupations connected wh h doth making, silk weav- 
ingp® making of aims and luxury artideSj* also seem to have made 
progress. All this shoAvs that artisans of thU period made a sign!- 
hcant contribution to technological and economic developments. 
These artisans were not attached to thdr clients in the 
same way as the dasas and the karmakaras were attached to their 
masters. Thus Paiai^jali informs us that the weaver was an 
independent worker." While the das^ and ihe karmakaras 
worked in the hope of getting clothes and food, the artisans 
Avorked in the hope of getting wages^" 

Manu lays dowm a number of laws whldi affect the economic 
position of the sudras adversely. Thus he introduces mtea of 
interest difTereing according to varna.^ The monthly 
interest charged should be two^ threej four or five per cent 
according to the order of the varnas.* But probably this law did 
not work in practice. According to a N^ik Inscription when 
money was deposited with a weavers^ guilds the rate of interest 
paid by them amounted to from i to J prercenl per month.* 
There is nothing to show that as ^udras they liad to pay die 
highest rate of interest. A modern apologist has tried to justify 
this gradation of interest on the ground that it is in proportion to 
the social services of the borrowefs,^® which implies that ^he 
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setvk« i*tndrml by the ^Qdras were negligible when in fact, 
along with the they stained the entire social fabric 

by their producing activities. Although hlanu^s law regarding 
interest may not have worked In practice^ in the charging of 
iniercst probably the brahnmna^ were shown some consideraiion 
while the SOdras were made to work off their debts- 

Many lays dawn that a ^udra should not he permitted to 
accumulate wealthy for he gives pam to the brahm%^i.ias.^ 
It is suggested that this injunction is an exAggeraied atatemeni 
addressed to the ^iidra himself^* but the text docs not 
provide any basis for such an interpretation. The injunction is 
also compared to an admonition in the F+ngii^h prayer-book 
advising a poor man therewith to be contented'Since 
the pasage in question occurs in the chapter on times nf distress^ 
it may have been directed against the Buddhist monks or foreign 
rttiers who were looked upon as no better tlian iCidras. At any 
rate it is evident from the law of inheritance that the iudra 
owned property.^ This can also be inferred from the old rule 
repeated by Manu that vallyas and iQdros should surmount 
their misfortune? through payment,* 

According to Manu, one of the qualiheattons of the person 
with whom money should be deposited is that he should lie an 
aryaA This naturally excludes the Siidras. But in the second 
century A- D. in the Satavahana tenitory money was deposited 
with the potters, the oil millcrj^ and even the weavers,® This 
practice prevailed among the lay devotccsof Buddhism, who made 
such deposits for the purpose of providing robes and other neces¬ 
sities for the monks. But the orthodox also followed such 
practices^ for we have a record which ahow^ that during the reign 
ofHtiviska (rifra A* D. io6—13S) a sum of money was deposited 
b>' a chief with the guild of flour makers at Mathurij otit of the 
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iTionthly interest of which a hundred br^hmanas were to be serv^ 
^aily.* These practices provide further evidence of the indepen¬ 
dent funcrioninj? of craftsmen organised in guUdb- EvidmUy 
they could ptirchase their rau’ materials and implemcnta with 
money deposited with them, and could pay interest on it out of the 
proceeds from the sale of their commodities- 

Manu lays down that the brahmaiia can confidently seize I 
the goods of hh ^udm slave^ for he is not allowed to own any | 
property.^ Jayaswal thinks that this probably legalises seizure I 
of proi>criy of the Buddhist Saipgha w hich had become enor¬ 
mously rich,* But perhaps the rule applies only to those iudras 
wbo W'ork as slaves^ In Manuks opinioni even when starvmgi 
a kfatriya can never seize die possessions of a virtuous brahmaiiA, 
but he can appropriate the possessions of a dasyu or of one w^hn 
neglects his sacred duties/ This suggests that the kfatriyas 
and vai^yas who neglected their essential rites could l>e subjected 
to such expropriation. In such a case the sudras cannot be 
considered to be safe. For Manu pro\'ides that as the SCklra has 
nothing to do with the sacrifice, the sacrificcr of the twice-bom 
caste may take from him tivo or three articles required for 
All these mlea show' a definite attempt on the part of Nfanu to 
keep dow'n the £udras economically. 

We can obtain some idea about the wages of the workers 
and the general living conditions of the lower orders during the 
posl-Mauryan period* In one respect, Manu follows the 
principle of Kautilya and state lhat a hired herdsman may milk 
with the consent of the owner the best cow out of ten.® In this 
case Manu seems to be more generous lowafds the hired labovwer 
than Kauplya^f for he permits the labourer to milk the Ijest cow^ 
The responsibility of the herdsmen for the cattle under the»r 
charge is emphasised also by Manu^ who enumerates their 
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functions undf:r wriotis drcumstarices^ But in the case of 
loss of cattle he docs not provide for the flc^^giiitg of the herdsmen* 
aa is done by Apoatunba, qr for hb deaths as is done by KnuuJya^ 
Mann introduces a new provision* according lo which an are* ■ 
of about 400 cubits in width round the villages* and thrice 
as much around the to\^^ns^ are to be set apart as pasture ground. 
And if the cattle stray into the unifenced plots of anyone in this 
area and destroy his standing crops, the herdsman cannot be 
held answcraljle for this,^ Thus to some extent this lawgiver 
safeguards the ijiterests of the herdsmen. 

While stating dial the ifudras arc meant for serving the briJi- 
manas^ he la}"S down that in Axing maintenance For ihcm regard 
should be paid to their ability* worky and the number of people 
they have to support.^ He repeals the instruction of Gautama 
that these servants should be given leavings from the table, old 
ciothes and beds, but adds that ihey shoiitd also be given the 
refuge of grain.* These rules obviously refer to the remuneration 
of those £udras who sensed as domestic servants. Manu further 
states that the wages of those employed in the service of tfie 
king—maids and sen^ants—should be Extd according to the con¬ 
siderations of time and place.* These workers, high (ij/aft fJtfl)and 
\ow{apiikrf;ii)^ should get the daily ivages varying from one pana 
to six paijas.* Besides* they should get provisions such as 
food* clothes etc. diRcring according to respective status.'^ 
It is not dear whether the teims utkr^ta nndapaprsfa refer to high 
and low varras* as they are interpreted in another context.^ 
But we learn from Fatanjaii that there was a wide diiTcrence 
between the wages of the karmakaras and the bhftakas on the 
one hand and those of the priests on the other. Thus* while the 
latter received cows as their wages, the former received only ^ 
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of a aiska daily,* i,c. yi ni^as jitr moDth. It is suggested 
that the nisfca is identical with the kar^pana,* But if this pro- 
j^ition is accepted the daily of a worker will come to j- 

jKina, while the nearly conteniporary evidence of Manu indicates 
that the minimuiti wage ol a laljourer amounted m one pana, 
the maaimuni being sljt panas. In the ATthoiostra the daily wage 
of a worker varies ftran | pai^a to 3 ? pana, i.e. one to four times*, 
but we have no means of cstimaimg the relatiw purchasing power 
of the papa known from these sources, 

Matm's provisions regulating the working conditions of the 
laljourera are not so detailed as those of KautiJv'a. But, like 
Kautilya, he is ses-erc towards a negligent workman. A hired 
workman who falls to perform his work according to the agreement 
out of pride, without being 111, shall be fined eight krsnalas, and 
ho ss'ages shall be paid to him,'' Nevertheless, the worker who 
fails iQ do his work on account of illness but completes it on hi» 
recovery shall be paid his wages for the long period of absence* 
On the other hand, tf he does not complete bis work when he ^ 
recovered, he shall not be paid any w-ages even for the period 
i,c has worked* This w'ould suggest tliat workers were not 
penalised if they had to abandon work on account of 
provided they undertook to finish the work on their recuperation 
orairangcd to get it done hy others, Manu does not make any 
further corresponding provision protecting the interests of the 
labourer as against the employer, such as we find m the Atiha- 
sdjtra^ From a simile used by him it appears tital the servant ha 
to wait patiently Tqr the paynicnt of his 

There seems to have l«eti seiiaratc streets of the wage^ 
earners in towns, A Buddhist source speaks of the frArfaktfwfAi, 
presumably In Rajagrha, where the brahmanas and householders 
/probably vaUyasJ went to hire labmirCTS.* Another source 
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drawj a contrast bctweeii the street of the poor (djridriMititM) 
and the luximouji house of a rich man m a townJ Possibly thi^ 
ditfidrwiihi was identical with the hh^akavltlu and was inh^itcri 
by poor people who lived on wa^^cs. We abo learn about three 
hkrtakiis ,who cleared dirt near a ridi manb house and lived in 
i ta vicifiity in a hovel of straw.* Patahjal I repeatedlv stales that 
the botise of a vf^la, i.e. a ludra^ is reduced merely to a wall 
iku4ja]J This suggests that presumably it had an earthen or 
brick wall and the other three sides were enclosed by straw* 
It is also possible that the term ku4j^a*‘ here indicates a hut. 
The hfiTtaka was distingubhed by his lacerated bedy^ dishe¬ 
velled hair and dirty clodics/ for a well dressed person could not 
find employment in the ifhrlakavUhf, although lie waited there for 
the whole day.* Manu gives some idea of the food and dress 
cJ the ^udms who were employed as domestic servants. In 
this respect he merely repeats and to some extent elaborates the 
old provision of Gautama. A sndra servant should be allotted 
by his master a suitable maintenance commensurate with his 
abiJky, industry and the size of his family.^ He should be given 
remnant offood^ refuse of grain, worn out clothes, and old beds,* 
In the Milindo-pa^ha tender wiyts of k^triyas, brahmanas and 
gahapatis are described as eating tasteful cabes and meat,*’ 
but there is no mention of the wives of sudi^ in this connection. 

During the post-Mauryau period the economic distinctions 
between the sudms and the vaiiyas were tending to become 
blurred. But the sudras chiefly continued as agricitlturmj 
workers employed by individual landowners. Artisans seem. 
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to have fimctioned more independently than in the earlier 
period. They increased not only in number and variety hut 
also shenved signs of prosperity. Manu's laws imposing new 
economie disabilities on the Sudras were probably meffective. 
But there is no indication of any change in the living conditions 
of the main body of the iudras< 

Manu supplu^s considerable information about the ptrsition 
of the Madras in post-Maurj’an polity. He lays down that a 
snataka should not dwell in the conntry of a sudra ruler.' 
This apparently points to the esLstence of Sudra rulers durit^ 
this period. But they do not seem to have arisen from the fourth 
varna, for conlemporary political history does not know of such 
ruler*. They probably refer to the Greek, Saka, Parthian and 
fCti^ana rulerSp who were affiliated to Buddhism or Vaisnavism^ 
and whom Manu describes a.s degraded kfatriyas reduced to 
to iudraliood on account of their failure to consult brahamanas 
and to perform enjoined Vcdic rites.* The PurSoic descriptions 
of the Kali age speak of the iudia kings performing the aiuamfdka 
sacrifice* and employing brahmarta priests.* While referring 
to the Kali nilere, the Vtsw PurSna slates that the people of various 
countries will intermingle with them and fcdlow their cxamplM.^ 
This seems to refer to the rulers of foreign extraction. They 
were the followers of heretical secta^, which further aroused 
Manuks hostility towards them. It is in order to preNimi 
contact betw'cen brahnianas and these rulers that Manu forbids 
the snatakas to dwell in their kingdoms. He further prcscnljes 
that brahmanas should not accept presents from a king who i* 
not descended from the ksatrip race.’ All these rules are 
obvTOUsly meant to prevent the rceognition of foreign rtilcis by 
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by die brShmaiiaa* But gradualjy this open hostility gave way 
to tolciantc and ultiuiate recognition of the alien mien lu 
k^triyast, though of an inferior kind 4 

Ouring this period some Buddhtsts also do not favour mlefs 
from low caslcs. The A^Hiinda-^afika states that a pcKon w'ho is 
liw bom and base m lineage h not fit for kingship,* 

Mani] la’j.'s ddW'n that the king should appoint se\'en or eight 
inimsteis whose ancestors have been royal olTicers, who are akilled 
in the use of weapons^ descended from noble lamilics and arc 
men of experience.^ It Ls obvious that the ^udras could be hardlv 
expccicd to fulfil these ijiialifications. 

Mann w^ams that the kingdom of that monarch who looks 
on, while a siidra sciilcs the law, wiU sink low like a cow m 
morassJ* Such a rule perhaps again refers to the klngdonis 
of the barbarian rulers^ who may liave appointed some iudras 
to carry on the administrauon of jus dee or to peribnn other 
administrative fubClionSi, But Manu emphatically states that 
even a brahmana who subsisia mainly by the name of hu ca^lc 
(i.e. merely by calling himself a brahman a J can interpret the 
law', but a ^udra can never be appointed as a judge ftttffjrmiT- 
praLrii^td}A Tlie commentators add that ksatriyas might be 
employed in cases of necessity,® but they do not meruion vai^as* 
This fils in with the scheme of Hanu, In which ksatriyas caiuiot 
prosper ivkhout brahmanas and rirr-imff: but closely united they 
proesper in this w orld and in the next.* Probably in brihmamcal 
kingdoms the first two varnas monopolised all administrative 
and judicial posts^ 

Manu repeats the old prlncipte that members of the four 
varnas and tlie untouchables can act as wltne^cs in the trans- 
saclions of their respective communities.* But he adds 
tliat ksairlyas, vaisyas or sudras, provided they' arc hovseholdm, 
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sons and art Ladigtnous, are oompettfit to give levidciice' 
^v^hen caJlcd by a suitor.^ Id the opinion of KuUnka tMs applies 
to civil casts such as debts etc.* This provision of Manu niakcs 
a ddiititt ads^anct on the provisions of earlier times which do 
not permit the ^udras to appear as witnesses in the eases of the 
members of the higher v-aririas. As to i^ses such as defamation^ 
assault, adultery and theTLr anybody can l>e called as a witness 
irrespective of the quaUficalions required in civil eases,* If 
qualified witnesses are not available, Manu permits even slaves 
and servants to act as witness.* Mann docs not introduce any 
varna distinctions in boundary disputes between vilLagea i 
witnesses are to be examined in the presence of the crowd of 
villagers^* x4mongst tixosc whom Manu does not permit to appear 
as witnesses (evidently in dvii cases) are artisans, actors and 
dancers.* KuHiika justifies this on the ground that these people 
are always occupied with their work and that they can be won 
over by brii>ery%^ Kom slaves are also not permitted to act as 
vvknessEs+* 

Maau rcDcals the old rule of wanung to the members 
of the various varnas before making depositions.* If a iudra 
gives false evidence, he is held guiily of all sinsj^^and is threatened 
with the most terrible spiritiial consequences*^ But he adds that 
a. jndge should cause a brahma^ to swear by his vcracityi a 
k^triya by his chariot or the animal he rides on, a vaiiya by 
his Jdne, grain and gold, and a ^dra by imprecating on his head 
the guile of all grte^^ous sins.^^ Significantly, however^ Manu 
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doos not ord^ji any sprdal myaJ punishment for the sndm 
witzitss. He Slates the general prinqlple that^ in the ease of giving 
false e%rldcnce, the king shonid fine and banish men of the three 
lower castes^ hut should only banish a brahmana.^ Similarly, 
according to brahmaxias are not liable to corporal 

punlshmctits, which can be Lnilicted only on the members of the 
three lov\^cr castes.* Therefore in these respects the sndra is 
placed on a footing of equality with the k-^atriya and the vai£ya. 

It is laid down that the king should take up the eases of 
the litigants In the order of their varnas.^ In seiiling the law he 
should take miu account the customs of every caste>^ Conduct 
of good people is tegarded as a source of law by Manu^^ and 
according to a commenlalor of the 17th ten. A. D., this 
includes ihc practice of the ^ood ^udras as well.* 

Like the early lawgivers^ Manu is guided by consideratjons 
cif varna in the administmtloit of justice, whidi aflects the posi¬ 
tion of the sudras adversely- If a k^triya defames a btihmana^ 
he shall be fined a hundred panas, a v'aisya 150 or aoo pianas, 
but a £udra shad ^ffer corporal punishment*^ If a br^mana 
defames a k^atriya, a vaBya or a sudra^ he shall be fined respec¬ 
tively 50. 25 or 12 panas." Tlie fact that a fine of rs pa^ 
is prcscriljed in the case of a hrahmana abusing a liidra is sign!- 
licani, for in the C^iutsima DhirnnasHIra no fine is provided in such a 
case,® 

Generally Manu lays down very severe punishments for 
sudras offending against the members of the superior v-ar^as* 
Thus if a iudra insults a twice -bom with gross invccdvcj he shall 
liave his tongue cu t oul.^*^ The icrm twia>bom (dmjali) indicates 
only the bnlhmana and ;the ksatd)^, for tliis punishment ts 
V Vtll. 113. 
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-cntprrssly forbidden in the case of a iDdra, revilmg a vaiiya^ 
Mantr further provides that, if a fudra mentions the Tiapr-^ 
and castes of the twicx-born (dvijitij with contumely, an iron 
nail, ten fingers long, shall be thrust red-hot into his mouth.* 
If he arrogantly leaches briihnianas their duties, the king thah 
cause hot oil to be put into his mouth and into his cats.* Jayaswal 
suggests that these provisions are directed against the 'dharma’- 
preaching learned iudras, i.c. the Buddhist or Jam jiidras and 
judeas who claim equality witli the higher classes.* Apparently 
these provisions are la'bS'S against the author’s political opponents, 
who fiout the established order.* It is difficuJt to say how far 
these Ja%v^ were put into effect. Perhaps thne)- may have been the 
auggcstioiis of a fanatic and were rarely if ever put into practice.* 
In cases of assault and similar crimes the punishments 
prescribed for the iudras arc very' harsh. It is provided that 
the very limb with which a man of iow caste {/atyaja^) hurls 
a man of the highest caste (sriffhaii) shall be cut off.’' Merc 
Kulluka takes antyaja in the sense of ^udra • which agrees with 
similar rule of earlicf times.* The term heftha refers to brah- 
manns and not to the men of three higher castes, such as is 
sofnetimes understood."* In a verse Manu states that he 
wl)0 raises his hand or a stick shall have his hand cut off; 
he who in anger kicks with his feet shall have hts foot cut off.i* 
ProlrabI)' this also refers to the offences of the Sudra against the 
brahmana. it is further laid down that If a man of the lowest 
birth iopakr^ajaA) tries to place himself on the same scat with 
a person of high caste he shaU be hrande don hts hip 

and banished, or the king shall cause his buttock to be gashed.** 
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The stands for the sQdra arid the uiktifu for the bra^h- 

mana.^ Similarly If out df arrogance the sudra spits on a 
brahmana, the king sball cause both his lips to be cut off j if he 
iirLnatts on hiin, tlie penis ; if he breaks wind against him, the 
jamit.J Again, if the siidra lays hold of the hair of a brahmanaj 
the king should unhesliaiingly amputate his hands, likeivisre if 
he takes him by die feetj the beard, the neck, or the scrotum,^ 
Perhaps to cover all such cases, hlanu lays down a general rule 
that Uie king shall iiiflicl on a base-born £ndra, who inten- 
llonaJly givis pain to br^imaoas, various corporal punishments 
wliich cause terror,* Giving pain to the brahman as is interpreted 
as causing him physical pain or stealing his property,'^ 

Niost of the provisions enumeniicd above are directed 
against the sudras offeiidlng against the brahmanas. Even the 
I mere cxbtence of these provisions in the law-book shows that 
• relations lictween the highest and the low'est varnas were very 
1 strained. We have hardly any evidence to determine W'hcther 
such provisions were carried out* The how^cver^ 

infonm us that sometimes sn tre txjdiJy tortures were inflicted 
on the hired labourers in order to make them work. This text 
stares that some people casuc these workers to be shacMed with 
fetters aiid chains, ordering the hands and feet of many to be 
pierced, and the nose, flesh, sinews, arms and hack of many to 
be slit five or ten times,■ The S^ddhnmQpu^ 4 ^nka refers to a 
young man of good flimily bound in w ooden mannclca,^ 
Therefore it is small wonder if sCidra offenders W'crc subjected to 
corporal purushments, but whether the penal laws of Nfanu 
were literally applied to them is open to doubt 
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Harsh punuhmenTj are, however, not prescribed in the case 
of people of equal castes assaulting each other, ft is laid down 
that he who breaks the skin of an equal or draws blood from him 
shall be fined loo papas; he who cuts a muscle sut niflcas, and he 
who breaks a bone shall be banished.^ According to Kagha- 
s'lnanda this rule refers to siidras assaulting iudras.* 

For the expiation of the sin of murder Manu prescribes 
the performance of the lunar penance, which varies in length 
according to the varna of the murdered person. A penance 
lasting for three years is prirscribed in the case of the murder of 
a hrahmana and a penance for aj months in the case of the 
murder of a Sudra.* For killing a iudra Manu prescribes a 
wcrgcld of ten covni and a bull/ such as is found in the earUcr 
la.w'-1rooks. But he adds that this fine is to be paid to a brahmana,* 
Similarly, like the earlier lawgivers, he prescribes the same 
pe^nce for killing a sudra as for killing a number of small 
animals and birds.* Such provisions leave no doubt - that 
Manu attaches very llitle importance to the life of a ^iidra. 
Curiously enough, in one provision of Manu’s rules regarding 
murder there is no trace of varna dislinctions. If the case 
involves the death of a member of any varna, a falsehood may be 
spoken and the sin arising therefrom may be expiated by making 
offering to the Sarasvail.^ Manu also declares that slaying 
w'omcn, sudras, vaijyas and kjatriyas Is a minor offence, causing 
loss of caste.* Bn i this rule b probably m cnely meant to emphasise 
the importance of the life of a brahmana. 

Manu holds that the higher the varna, the greater is the crime 
in committing theft; the guih ofa sudra is considered the smallest,* 
for the habit of stealing in thought to be more usual with him. 
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la the law of LoheHuince Manu upholds iht old rule of giving 
Liu: tenth part of property to the £ijdra son oi' a briluTia^, 
even when the father has no son by wives of the higher 
There also recurs the old idea that the ^udia :$oinof a brahmairia, 
a ksatdya or a vaUya is not entitled to any share ; whatever 
is nllotted to him by iiis father becomes his share a sudra 
can be regarded as a kinsman bill not an heLr.^ As regards 
iotkcritance among the stklras, even if there be a hundred sons^ 
theu- shares shall be equal;* Thus, only the iudra. sons of the 
higher <asic peo|^ were not always^ certain of receiving shares. 
Generally, members of the iudra varna enjoyed the right lo pro¬ 
perty* This can bt also inFerrcd from another law^ according 
to which property stolen by thieves must be restored by the king 
to the members of all the varnas.^ 

Manu’s laws oT adukcry do not discriminate so much 
against sudra women as againsi sudra men. If a brahmana 
apftroaches unguarded women of the three lower ^-amas^ he 
shall be fined 500 panas ; for a similar crime agaimt an antyaja 
wGwnan the line shah be raised to a thousand panas * The same 
fine shall be imposed on a k$atHya or a v'aisya if he has inter¬ 
course w ith a guarded Judfa unman.^ If a brahma^ dallies 
with a vr^JT for a night, he removes that sin in tliree years, by 
subidsting on alms and daily inultering sacred texts.® While most 
of these lavk-s arc meant lo preserve the purity of the briihmana 
by preventing moral lapses on hb part, they make it clear that 
Manu also protects the purky of die sudm woman. This b 
in keeping with lus principle ihat women of all the four varnas 
should be protected.* 

But the rule of Manti that people should not convense 
with the wiv^ of others does not apply 10 some sections of 
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iutlraa such as actors and silvers, for they live on the intrigues 
ijf (h^r wives,*- Nevertheless, those who ooiiverae with these and 
female slaves under the charge of a master are recjiiirec] to pfly a 
small fine.- Buddhist and Jain nuns art abo included in this 
category,* for they were probably recruited Jhim the lower 
orders, and, Jite monks, were looked upon as ^udras.* Manu 
prescribes the most severe punishment for a ^ud^a male adulterer. 
The iudra who has intercourse with aji unguarded woman of the 
twice-bom caste shall Ipse the part offending and all his property ; 
in the case of such an offence against a guarded woman he «ha1i 
Jose everything, even his life* Here the term twictshorn 
fdvijati) seems to refer to the brahnia^ia, for the two foUowing 
rules provide punishments for ksatriya and vaiiya offenders 
against a br^macia woman * But if these two offend against a 
guarded brahmapi who is the wife of an eminent brilimana, 
they shall be also punished like a iikira or be burnt in a hre of 
dry gras * It may be recalled that in this case Kautilya provides 
the punishment of death Ijy burning only for the iudra offender,* 
although Vasis^a provides similar punishments for k.^triya 
and vaisya offenders as well* A passage of Manu is taken 
to mean that in such a case the sudra shall be punished with 
death.*® Since the death penalty for the sudra adulterer is 
generally corroborated by other sources, this provision of Manu 
may not have been ineffective, 

Manu’s laws regarding slavery throw considerable light 
on the civic status of the sudras. According to Kautilya the 
Sudra sons of ary an parents cannot be reduced to slavery'. 
But although Manu allows shares in the inheritance of family 
propert}' to sudra sons, he does not refer to this practice. 
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He is the first ti> enimcijite the principle tiiai :slavcr)' is the eternal 

■ destiny^ of a ^ndra^ But this applies only to relations beiwe^ Ute 
ibrMimanas and the iudraSi Xianu slates that a sudm* whether 
‘bought or unbought» should Ik reduced to slaven- because he b 

■ ^Tcatcd by God ibr the sereicc of a brahmana.^ In the next 
T-verse he adds that a iudra cannot Ik released from seriHiude 

because servitude is innate in him," As compared to the sudraa^ 
- ibe mcnibcjs of the twice^lKm castes cannot be reduced to slavery^ 
If a brahman a compels men of the twice-born castes to work as 
slaves, he shalJ be fined 600 [papas) liy the king.^ In this coitnec- 
Lion KaupLya provides a graded scheme of fines j the highest fine 
nf 48 panas is provided by him for enslaving a brahmana/ Mann 
,doers not refer to such dbiinelions but provides a far heavier 
.. fine for enslaving the people of the three upper varnas* 

Even in the law-book ol MaiiUp all the sudras arc not 
I jtreated as slaves.^ Xhe legal distinction between a ^lidra and 
' a stave is clearly recognised by Manu* who refers to the son of a 
r £ikLra by a dasi (female slave of his slave},* 'I huSj though the 
slave may have been generally reennted from the sudra varna, 
souictimes the ^udras themselves ow'ncd slaves. But the distinc¬ 
tion betfvcexi the ^iidra and his slave wus not so wide as that 
between the twice-born and his slave. According to Manu^ if 
permitted by the father^ the son of a sudraby a female slave could 
take a share of the inheritance.^ Bui this Is not provided in liic 
case of the similar soi^ of the twice-born. Incidentally^ the 
above law of Manu shows that slaves crijoycd the right to property* 
According to the comment of Kullfilot on a passage of Many, 
wjicn the master is aljroad, for the sake of his faniily the slave 
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can represent him in busLiiL'^ transactionst which ihe master 
eaniiDt rescind.' At another place, however, this is denied hy 
Aiann ; sale made by one not the real owner h declared 
It has been pointed out carUrr that on failure of competent wil- 
□fisscs even slaves and servants could ^vecvIdencCi All ihis would 
show that even the slaves had some status in law. 

In some sense domestic slaves were treated as members of the 
family. Manu enjoins the head of the household not to enter into 
discussions with his parentSj sister, danghter-in-Iaw, brother, 
wUty son, daujfhicr and dasa+^ Stating the reason for this he 
points out that wife and son arc parts of the body of the house^ 
holder,* that the daughter deserves kindness, and that the 
class of slaves forms his own shadow* Hence Manu instmcls that, 
cs'cn if these people Insult the householder, he should calmly 
put up with them-* Docs this suggst that the old family solidarity 
suffered a temporary b^eak■^lown ? For it sounds curious that 
this lawgiver should ask the master to pocket the insults given 
by Kis slaves- 

But the slaves and the hired lalwurers did not enjoy the 
same rights as the citizens- This can he inferred from the condi¬ 
tions obtaining in the republican states of the Mala\»as and the 
Ksudrakas. Commenting on a passage of Panini Patanjali states 
that the sons of the K^udrakas and the Malavas are nespectivly 
known as Ksaudrak^™ and MaJavyas^ but this does not apply 
to the sous of iheir slaves and labourers-* 

Manu's provisions regarding the politico-legal position 
of the ^Qdras are mostly Ijascd on the similar rules of the older 
Huthorities- Qf his new provisions some were direclcd against 
the foreign rulers and followers of heterodox sects who were 
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condemned sa sudfai, and othcrt agatiut ihe iudras as such. 
The ptovisions cf ihe Jaier «>pc mainJy relate to Stidtas ofTcnding 
against brahmanas. But even tn this respect Mann's policy 
of gross duorimmatitMi against the fudras could not make any 
appreciable headway. He not only retains the old provision 
of weigeld for the life of a iudra but also pre8cril>es a fine of 12 
pa^ias for the bnihmana abusing a fudra—a provision which is 
not to be found in the earlier law-books. It is significant that 
towards the end of this peHod the SatavShana ruler Gau ta mTpu tra 
^atakarni (A. D, 106-130) claims to have restored order out oftlie 
confusion of the four varnas ijy coneiJiaUng the ijrahmanas 
and the iiidras This alignment of the vamas tvas 

directed by the brahmara ruler against the ksalriyas,* who 
perhaps belonged to the foreign ruling dynasiies, 

Manu's provisions regarding the sftdal position of the 
iudras arc largely the re-mast ica I ions of the vieivs of the older 
.'luthorilies. But he introduces certain new discriminations 
against them. He recounts the old story of creation which 
gives the Imixst piace to the iudras.* He also repeats the old 
law prescribing different forms of greetings 'presumably used 
by a br^mana) in relation to the inemben of the lour varpas.* 
But he adds that a brahmapa who does not know' the form of 
returning salutation must not lie saluted by a learned man because 
he is like a Siidra “ We learn from Pataftjali that in returning 
greetings sudras were addressed differently from non-sudrai. 
Thus an elevated lone was not to be used in addressing Sudras. 
Ihc term bhe (a vocative particle) was to be used in addressing 
a rajanya or a vaiiya* but not a iudra. Hence vama distinctions 
were reflected even in the fonnation of grammatical rules. Manu 
provides iliat a iudra can be respected if he has readied the tenth 
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decade of hb life.^ Birt such a rule aui have covered only a very 
Liiuit^ nuiubcr of iudras. 

Manu mtnoduces vai^a dbtinttlDUs tveu lu ihc ctTttwsfiy 
of (naming) of the child» which natiinilly emphasises the kiw 
position of the sudra. According to him a hrahmaT^^s name 
should denote something auspicious^, a ki^triya^'B name power, 
a vai^ya* name wealth and a iCidra's name sofnething conteinp- 
tible,^ As a corollary" to this he states that the titles of the 
members of the four vxtrnas should respectively imply happiness, 
protectiem, prosperity and service.^ We have no evideisce 
that this pr«ictlce was widely followed^ but Manuks provL-dons- 
with regard to names show that the members of the lower ortkrs 
were generally objects of contempt in brahmapical stMely, 
Thus the w'ord used for the ^iidra was a term of abuse aiAd 

opprobrium. While iUustniting a rule of Plan ini regarding the 
rormation of the sanidsiH Patahjali slates'that '^ILke the feiAalc 
stave" or *Mike the vr^li^* are terms of abuse,* suggesting thertb^"^ 
that -^tidras and slaves were considered despicable elemenL^ an 
society. The vi^^La w'as placed in the-category of the thkf^ 
and both aroused brahmanical hostility.^ We also learn ^ihat 
the vpi^ila, the das^^u and the thief were treatcd as cofitemptifalc 
people.* 

The company of the ^udm tvas eonsickfed contaminating 
for a brahmana. Manu stales that a brahnvina who lives in the 
company of the mc^t excclJent people and shuns all low px^ple 
bf!conic3 most distingu^hed ; by the oppimie conduct lue b 
degraded to the position nfsudra.^ He reproduces the providon 
that the snataka should not travel with the iudras.* Manu 
recalls the old rule that if the vaisyas and ^udras come iq the Ihhisc 
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of s brill ina^a as guests, out of compassjon they should be per- 
miued to take their iood along uiih the servants.^ Manu prc^iides 
that the snataka should not cat the food of a sudra.- In a long 
list of those whose food should QOl he taken Ijy the snataka are 
blacksmiths, ni^das, stage-players, goMsmkhs, basket-makers, 
trainers orhuruing dpgs^ distillers and vcndoifs of spiritous Liquors 
(saundikas), washermen and dyers*^^ It is further stated that die 
food of a king tmpaii^ the vigour of the snataka, the food qf a 
sudra his excdlencc in sacred learning, the tbod of a goldsmith 
his longevity and that of a leaiher-cnttcr {^^Tinivaiartimft) liis 
fame* Curiously enough, along with the food of the various 
sections of the ^Qdra community, the food of die king is also 
considered as detrimental to the weltarc of the snilaka. Mann 
further adds that the food of an artisan destroys the oflspring 
ofthe snitaka, that of a washerman his physical strength and the 
food of the tribal grou{» and harlots excludes him from the 
higher worlds * If he takes the food of any of these people 
unintentionally, he must fast for three day? ; but if he has done 
so intentionally, he must perform a dilhcult penance known as 
the krcckra^ It seems that in all these references the snataka 
probably means a Vedfr student from the biabmana varna. 
The result of these restrictions, if enforced, would be to prevent 
all social contacts between the lower orders and the educated 
brahmanas. Manu lays down that the learned br^mat^a 
musL not take the cooked focid of a sudra who docs not perform 
the rites of sr^ddha^ but on failure of all other means of subsistence 
he might accept raw grain sufficiciit to maintain him for one iiighi+^ 
But such a rule is not valid in abnormal times- Manu cites several 
e?camples of the distingubhed sages who took forbidden fcKxl in 
time of distress," I'hus hungry' Vilvslmitni, who could distin- 
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WEAKtNINC OF TOE OUi 0|^D£k SOl 

^uJsIt l>etwecn right And wrong, ready to cal the haunch of 
a receiving it from the hands of a ca^idala.* CJcncrally the 
food of ihc sudras accepted in normal Manu lays 

tlcavn thatj among ^udras, one may rat the r<Kxl of his share^ 
croppcri a frifnd of his family,, his cow- herd, his slave and hb 
[jarlKT-- i^aiahjali informs us that the plates of carpenters, 
washrmien, and bliicksnulhs could be uscd.arterprripcr cleaiimg+^ 
I’his v% nulti stiggcst that in matters of food there were relations of 
give and take lie tween the members of the higher varoaii and these 
sections of the ^hdra community. To eat the leavings of the 
sGdms vvTis considered a great sin. It is stated that he who 
lias eaten the leavings ol vvonnen and siidras should remove 
ihc imptirity by drinking haxley gruel for seven days and nights.* 
Perhaps this rule applies to the brahnia]rta+ fjunilarly a Israhmana 
who drinks water left by a h1dra should CTtpiate hh sin by drinking 
water in w^hich kusa grass has been boUed for three days,* 
Nfanu^s propulsions throw some light on ihc dietary habits of the 
^udras. The twice-born should perform the randrdya^ penance 
if he cats dried meat, mtishrooms grovritig on the earth and meat 
about the origin of which he has no knowledge^ or which had been 
kept in a slaughter-h<ause+'* ^iicnilarly if the twlce-bom takes 
ihe meat of carnivorous animals, Ixiar^. earned cocksj crowij, 
human being:; and asses, he should perform a very difllcult penance 
known as the If in ihesc refcrcncDes the dvija is 

taken a member of the first three sarnas, it would imply that 
sudras wrt free to take all \Tirieties of meal. Commenting on 
a passage of Maiui KuHuki-k stales ihat^ by eating garlic and other 
kinds of forbidden root.% the Snclra cannot commit an offence 
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leading to l<ns of taste.! Th» would suggest that garlic, onion 
and various kinds of meat were r^arded as the legitimate food 
of the tnembers of the Imtcr orders. 

It seems that the vais>^ and sudras followed forms of 

marriage which were different from those of the higher varjrias. 

Manu quotes the opinions of authorities, according to whom 

the first four forms of marriage, i.e. the brahma, the daiea. the 

arm, and the prajapatya are preacrilied for the brahmana, the 

rakfosa for the ksairiya and thedsttra for the raisya and the sudra.* 

He adds that the hrahmana can also follow the #f««i and the 

gandharva. the k^tri\>a can also practise the Untra. gdndharoa and 

the paisdta and so also the vaifya and the sudra.* iTuis the 

ksatnyas arc distinguished from the t-aiiyas and £udms only by 

the provbion that they cah practise the ratxaja form ofmarriage. 

But perhaos in this cast the main oli(erl of Mann is to dcmaixaic 

the brahmanas from the three other varnas. In tegarti to the two 

lower varnas. the real posi tibn is rcHectcd i n the statetn cn t quot^ 

by Manu and also occunng in the Adi Parvja* that the dsard 

{marriage by purchase) of the bride ustiaHy prevails among the 

vatfyas and £udras. Manu ordains that the dsnra and paifafa 

Jonns ofmarriage must not he practised.^ Kulluka comments 

that this rule applies to the Ijrahmanas and the ksatriyas/ wliicli 

sugg^ that these two forms of marriage were especialIv meant 
lor the two lower varf;ias. 

Manu's rules regarding the tMdhana difthr according to 
the forms of marriage. It is said that, if the viife dies wiihom 
leaving any issue in the dsura, rdiaasa and pats'dca fotms of 
marriage, the slndhaita belongs to her mother and father, I, e, 
to her parents* family and not to her husband, as is the case 
in the first four and the gSadharva forms of marriage.^ This 
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^voukl shc3W that mairiJln^] dementi had somi! Lmportaiice in 
ch^ fornix of marriage practised by iha vaUy&s and ^udraj* 

Manu avers iliat (le\'irate) cannot take place in 

marriages that are pertbrmed according to the Vcdic mantras.^ 
Since these mantras are not permitted in the marriages of the \ 
iiidrasj^ it is clear that was conJincd mainly to the Madras. ^ 

'rhis can tie inTerretl from a further slatemen! of Manu, who 
xissetts that widow remarriage and leviratc are reganlcd as beastly 
practices by ihc twicc-bom people Icametl in the iastras.^ Jolly 
thinks that Mamfs views on the questions Ctf niyoga and widow 
remarriage are contradiicioryv^ for he approv'Cs of them in sontc 
passages and condemns them In olhers. But these passages cart 
be easily reconciled if wt hear in minii that Manias approval 
of jih'O^a and w idow remarriage is meant for the sudras and Jus 
condemnation of these is meant for the members of the three 
upper varnas. The prevalence of t he almvc mentioned practices 
among the iGdras would slimv that women were not so dependent 
in iheir comirLunity. 

As regards the inicr-varna marriage, Mauu quotes tfne old 
diciimii which pemiits the members of a higher varfia to marry 
the woman of a lower ^'arna.* lint he adds that* if lwtcc-T>orn 
men wed women of thek own and of the other lower vtirnaa^ the 
aeniority^ status and habitation of these ivives must Ixr settled 
according to t he order of the varna^.* 

Mann, how ever, detests the idea that a iudra w^amait sliould 
be the first wife of cither a brahmaria or a k^atriya. Accfjrdtng 
to him there h no preccdeni for this in any ancient story '7 
Probably the £udra wives of the people of the higher varnas had 
IV very low status. Pa tan jab informs us that the daJ and the 
rr/flft were meant for satisfying the pleasures of the people of 
higher classes.® Manu declares that the iwicc-born men who wed 
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iudra wives ^oon degrade ihcir famiiiLes and chiWrcn tci the siatus 
of a ^u<lra,^ According to Kultuka this mlc applies to all the ttt™= 
upper varras-' In support of liis siatcmcnt ^lanii quotes the 
views uf several authuriues. Accordiug to Airi^ ifa briihmana 
juarrics a sudra woman, Jie becomes art outcaste ; Bccording to 
.^^unaka a kratiiyn is reduced to this position on the birth of a sou ; 
and according to Bhrgsi a vai^'a becomes an outcaste if lie has 
male oOspring by a iMra. wife alone*^ But Manu very strongly 
disapproves of the idea of a brahmana having intercourse with 
a ^udra woman. Such a person, in his opiniorij will sink into hel! 
after hb death* If he begcis a child by her^ he vvill lose the rank 
of a brahmara* and, in absence of i^ue other tlian ^udras, his 
family will quickly perish*^ For the ludra son of a brlhmaua, 
though alivCj is a corpse, and hence he is called a para^avai*^ 
There can be no expiation for the man who drinks the moisture 
of a sudra^s (nrjjfi) lips^ is tainted by her breaihj and begets a 
son on lierj The context shows that this prohibition was meant 
for the brahmanas oniy,*^ 

Manu mentions the old mixed castes such as the nijada,* 
the paraMva, the ugp, the aypgava, the ksapf, the can<la1a, 
the jiukjtasa,^“ the kukkuiaka, the ^vapaka and the vena,^^ who 
are said to have originated from the intermixture of the vamas. 
He ascrilics a simUar origin to a long list of new castes. A hrab- 
rnana begets on the daughter of an ugra aii avrta, on the daughter 
of an ainbasdia an abliira,. atid on the woman of the iiyogava 
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caste a dhigvana.i Furtlwr, orv an Syogava woman the dasyu 
begets A sairandhra, the \'aideh.Eika a inaUrcyaJcaj tbe nijacht 
a margava or a da^a who Ls aUo known, as a kajvaria.' On 
a vaidehaka woman the cantMla begets a pandnsop^a and tlic 
nisada an ahindaka.* On a svomim oi'the vaidchaka caste the 
nifuda also fjcgcis a kiirii'i'nra ; and a vaidchaka begets an andlini 
on a kiitivaia woman and a meda on a nisada wfoman. A 
nisada woman beats to a ca^idala a so" called the antyavasayio, 
w'ho is despised even by those who are cxludcd from the rouribld 
s’tirna system Manu further states that the suta, 

the valdehaka, the candala, the stiugadha, the ksattr and the 
ayogava beget on women of similar castes imnes who arc more 
despicable, more sinful than their {atlten> and are excluded 
from varna society.* He adds that bikjtai and Ainsf (low ixoplc) 
prdoucc fifteen kinds of low castes' on, women of higher castes. 
Although Manu does not enumerate these castes by name, they 
Seem to have been covered by the list that has been given 
uhovc. 

'I'hc aixJVc-metiiLoncd castes were to be distinguished by 
their occupations » The Candidas, swipakas and antyavas.lyiiis 
were engaged foe executing criminals, and were given their 
clothes, beds and ornaments.* i’he nlsadas lived by hdihig, and 
the medas, andhras, madgus and cuheus were employed in hunt¬ 
ing wild ammals. 1 " Kyattm, ugras and pukLisas are described 
as engaged in the catching and killing of amnuls listing in holcs.ii 
Apparently all of these were backward aboriginal tribes, who 
retained ibcir occupations even when they wfere absorbcfl 
in briihmaniral society . Manu ioforms us that some of ihc ntixed 
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caites pursued impdftani orafU. The ikyt^ava praefised wood 
work and the dhigv^ana and the kaiavara woH^cd in Icath^,* 
and the dealt in cancs.^ The margawa or the da&i 

subsisted by woddiig as a ^Kiatman and was known as the kaivarta 
by the Lohabltajits of Ary a varta/ The vet^as piayed on dmtds,^ 
and the sairandhra was considered skilled in adorning and 
at tending his master. TIjc latte r* though not a dave^ lived like 
a slave or subsisted by snaring aniinal^.*^ The maltreyaka is des^ 
cribed as a sweet-tuned fellow^ who rang a bell at the appearance 
of dawn and was constantly engaged in praising great men7 

Some Low castes of the above type are also mentioned in a 
Buddhist source^ It is stated that the followers of the Buddha 
tJT the Bodhlsatta shall have nothing to do with the 
kaukkunkas {poulterers) ^ saiVkarikas (pork butchers )j ^auod^ka^ 
(sellers and vendors of spirituous liquors) manisakas (butchers} 
Eoaustikas (boxers) ^ nata-iiamkas (actors and dancers) jhallas 
and mallas (wresilets).® These people were despised by the Bud¬ 
dhists on account of their association with emei and unpuntatii- 
cai activities. 

Most ol tlic mbted castes enumerated by ^lanu were untouch¬ 
able. After stating the functioiis of the ni^das^ ayogavas^ 
medas, andhras, cuficuSj tnadgus, k^tirs^ pukkasas^ dhigva^juts 
[ind venas Manti ordains liiat they s hould Jive outside villages near 
famous irees and burial grounds on inountains and in groves.*"® 
This sho\%^ tliat these tribal people lived outside br^hmanic 
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sctUc:Hicnt£- CcrtaUiJy the can*^lM axid ^vii4>Ara^ livtd outside^ 

1 ‘ood vessds used by them were discarded for ever. Thdr mIc 
property consisted of dogs and donkeys j tliry took their food , 
in broken dishes, nsrd ornaments of iron and clothes of de^td 
people, and wandered from place to pJace.^ They Arere not 
jjerniiticd to appear m towns and villager at nighty where they 
could work only dunng the day.^ ^fanu pmvides that the 
candelas and ^vapiacas should be dhdngulslicd by marks at 
the king^jy commandKaghavananda'’s explanation that the 
can^aJas shottid be branded on the forehead and other parts 
of the body is not corroborated by any conteinporaty evidence^ 
Possibly the candab and Ivapacas were required to put on 
some kind of uniforms to distinguish dtem from the rest of 
the people.* They couM not enter into any iransacticHis with 
others regarding marriage, debt, Joan etc., schich could take 
]>tacc only Avith the members of their own castes^ Manu ordains 
that members of the higher varnas dtould imt give them even 
grain with their ov^n handSp* 

But In particular Manu wants to avoid all contact bclwectt 
the brahmapas and the untouchables. He lays down that a 
Sfiataka { generally a brahmana ) should not stay with the 

putkasas, antyas and antyavasiyini^ Among those 
who should not look ai the brahmana at the sraddha ccrt-diony 
are the candalas^ village pigs^ cocks^ dogs etCi^ Manu further 
itcclarcs that^ if a brahmana either has inieirourse Aviih capdab 
orantya women or takes thcjr food, he shall fall from hia brilli- 
manahor^th But if he ciges these things intentionally, he shall lje 
rrvluccd to their sialus.* This would fm ply that stich counec- 
Iton/; of lum^brahmanas Aviih ilie candalas were not looked upfPii 
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Whether the untouthablcs^ and the mixed castes were 
regarded as siklr^ hv* Nfanu h not cleat. Manu categorical 
states that there are only four v'arnas^^ ^vhich may imply 
tliat the mixed castes were jnchtded in the siidm rarna. The 
myths of their origin sliow^ that they were supplied to have 
sudra blood in their veins^ At one place in Manu the ant>^j;i 
is explained as a ^udra by Knlluka.^ Bui the term antvxija 
is also used by Mami in iJic sense of a candaJa^* The mixed 
castes such as the sum, the vaideJiaka^ the the migadha, 

the Jesattr and the ayogava are known bakyss^ who are regardctl 

by the commentators as people outifide the fourfold \'arrja 
system/ Manu disttxiguishes an antyaja from a ^udra in 
connection with his penalties for the crime of adultery'/ and 
an antyavasaydn from a sildm In his law of evidence. Slit 
Palanjali deAnes HrratiAdjt^/t sudras as candalas and itirtapas* 
whose food vessels could not be used by die people of the higher 
■^-ar^aa / ihU suggests that these untouchables tvere consldcrctl 
iudras, Manti alsr^ uses the term ( I e. iliose whose 

vessels could not Ije used) ior such sudras.^ Thus it seems that 
the mixed rasics and the untouchabh^s were being absorbed 
as inferior iudras, who were distinguished from the ordinary 
sudras by their separate liabiiation.s backward culture and 
primitive religious beliels. 

Manuks provisions regarding the Ixiycott of the food* com-* 
pmiy and women of iOdras apply mainly to the brahmaijas.^ 
VW observe a simibr social distance between the bnihma^a 
and the vt^tIa in the Aluhahha^a of Patanjall Thus Avhilc the 
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hfraTiTTi.'t^ji has whitn ttcth, tht vTiala has black;' the brabmana 
getsa M^h 5cai but the vr^a a low seat.^ A person can indutga 
in illicit and disreputable dealings towards the vrsali and dad^ 
but he should behave with due resp^l towards a brabroanj.* 
It is argued by fthandarkar that the vr^alas formed a com¬ 
munity consisting of people from all the four varnas after the 
pattern of the aryan community.* But generally the vr^aJa 
was identical with the ^udra+ Thus while the Dharmasutras 
enjoin the tnitaka not to trave! with ^uirasp Manu instructs 
him not to travel with vygalas,* His dcnunciaiion of connec¬ 
tions between a brthniana and a vr^alT occurs in the contact 
in which he bans all connections between a brihma^a and a 
5 Odra," Although nowhere in the A faMbk^^i the term v^^la 
distinctly refers to a ^draj the similar status of the vr^all and 
dasi* and the prm'erbtal poverty of tJie vr^fa* show that the 
\T^Ja was no better than a ^ijdra+ Like the term ^udra, th; 
term yr^la was alio used indiscrimi.lately to cover barbarians 
and heredcs. But commonly vr^a slgnlBed a member of the 
fourth varnaf and hence the contrast between the brahma^a 
and the vrsala in the iMitMbhS^d should be taken in the sense 
of that between the brahman a and the ^tjdra^ 

Manu reproduces the old injunction confining Vedic studies 
to the twice-born.'® In contrast lo them the ^Ddras are called 
dL'afdli, i.e» having one birth.The first birth of the aiy^ait is 
from his natural mother, but the second birth takes place on the 
tying of the girdle of muiija grass*^* Therefore a tAviee-botn 
man who^ not having studied the Veda, applies himself to other 
occupations is reduced to the condition of a sudr?., and '" 
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descendants also meet the same Ikte.i The presence of the iudra 
IS to- be scmpulomly avoided while the study of the Veda goes 
on.* 

Notwithstanding these provisions, we hear of some teachers 
instructing iudras. Mann provides that he who instructs fudra 
pupils or learns from a sudra teacher should not be invited at 
the jVaddAa.* It is not clear whether the sudra teacher or 
pupils refer to heretics. In a list of ten <jf pc:ople who may 

receive rducadon frem the teacher occurs the of the 

StdrSfu, who is taken by Kulluka as a servant fparieSraka),* 
and perhaps may refer to a iudra. 

But generally the ^udra seems to have been deprived of 
education. Like Vasiflha, Manu ordains that nobody should 
give advice lo a sudra or should explain the iatv to him * He 
strengthens this provision by enacting tliat a peraon who acts to 
the contrary shall sink into the Asamfrla hell together with the 
person whom he instructs.* 

In the religious sphere the Sudra continued to be deprived 
of the right to Vedic sacrifice ^ It is said that the sudra cannot 
suffer loss of caste ; he is not worthy to receive the sacraments 
and has no right to follow the dhanna of the aryans,® A twice- 
born should not associate his ^udra wife with the performance 
of rites.® If he does this Jbolishly, he should be regarded despic¬ 
able as a capd^-’" Perhaps this rule refers to the brahmai^as. 
It is also laid down that a brahma^a should not beg from a £udra 
antdliicg required for the sacrifice ; if he does so, he will be 
Ixnn as a cardala after death 
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B ui there a class of priests who minwtered to the reli* 
gious needs of the ^udras. hfanu states that those who officiate 
as priests for a ludra by obtaiidng i.ip'ealth from him and offering 
an a^ihoira censored by the br^imv^im {reciters of the 
Veda) as ^udra rti^jai (priests )* and considered ignoranL^ 
Commenting on a passage of Mann Xulluha states that the ^ndrai 
can perform minor domestic sacrifices We leam 

from Bhasa that sudras worshipped the dcides without 
mantras.* Manu avers that the virtnous ^udras obtain praise 
if they emulate the habits of the good, but they should do so 
without reciting the Vcdic texts.* He further provides that 
the sudras can offer water to their ancestors, like the members 
of the three upper varnas. In this connection he states that the 
SuMlins are the manes of the Sudras and Vasisfha their progeni¬ 
tor.* All this would suggest that Manu invests the Sudras ^rith 
some religious rights which they did not enjoy in the Maury an 
or the pre-Mamyan periods 

Manu lays down the same moral code for the members of 
aU the four varnas* They should practise non-injury, truth, 
non-stealing^ purity, sublimation of passions, and freedom from 
spiiC;, and should beget children on their wives only.^ But from 1 
the religious point of vit^w he considers women and Sudras as the i 
most impure sections of sodety* They are to he avoided hy a i 
sacrificer engaged in the cdndrsjaiw vowj He prescribEs less 
rigorous rites of purification for them,* A ^Qdra should keep 
himself pure by shaving once a month and, like the vaii>^as, 
should observe rites of purification in cases of death and birth*. 
But he endorses the of the old lawgivers that a vailya^^s 
period of impurity lasts for 15 days and that of a iadr^ for a 
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mondi,! He adds iliat at the end of the period of impurity a 
brahmaija can become puj-e by touching water, a kjatriya -by 
touching the aniaiai on which he rides and hia weapons, a vaiija 
by touching his goad or the nosc-aring of his oxen, and a ^Qdra 
by touching his staff.* Manu also provides that a dead brahmana 
should not be carried by a sudra, because if he defiles the burnt 
offering by his touch the deceased does not reach heaven.® 
1 hus he maintains the distinction between a sil dra and a brahmana 
even after the 'alter's death. 

If the descriptions of the Kali age in the Puranas are talcn 
even as a laijit indication of the condltbns prevailing during 
the post-Mauryan period,* it would appear that the sudras 
open] y defied the existing social system. The excesse ctannutted 
by the ftidras are described in the Aanrta Fwaflu : '“The foolish 
iudra officials of the king force the braiunanas to give op their 
Mts and beat them. The king dishonours the brahmanas 
in the Kali on account of the changing times, and the iudraa 
occupy high seats among the brahmanas. The brihtnanas, 
who are less educated in the Vedas aod are lest fortunate and 
powerful, honour the ^tkiras with flowera, decoraiioa and other 
auspicious things. Though thus lionoivcd, the sudtas do not 
cast even a glance at the brahmanas. the brahmanaa dare not 
enter the houses of the siidras but stand at the gate for an oppor^ 
tuuity to pay respect to tJiem. The bfahmagas. who depend 
upon the fiidras for their livelihood, surround tb^m^ when they 
are seated in vehicle^ in order to praise them and teajch them 
the vedas”.* A somewhat sjmilar picture is presented in the 
Aftfcja which prophesiscs that the dharma of the Smtis 

ai^ Snirtis will become very lax and the varpairama Hk-WM 
will be dcatroycd. It deplores that the peopfe will be of mixed 
origin, the fudras will sit with the brahmanas, eat and perform 
sacrifices with thrm, and pronounce mantras with them.* The 
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and tht Brahmii^ Pur^ slate that in the Kali age 
the' sudras act as brahmanas and !?ke They inform ns 

that the iudras are respected by everybody, and that, unprotected 
by the kingSj the brahma^as depend for their livdihood upon 
the ^udrasJ 

Probably the above statements refer to conditions in the 
posi-Mauryan period. -They do not seem to apply to the times of 
Aioka, who* with all his z-aj for Buddhism, cannot be chained 
with such gross hiiolcrancc towards the brihmanasp as is represen¬ 
ted in the Puranic statements. Although the Insenion of the 
description of the Kali age In the iLHrnm Ptfrayd is ascribed to the 
period A^D. 700-800** k looks back to post-Mauryau times. 
Some of the passages in this description are exactly the same as can 
be found in the earlier lexta of the Vaju and the Brahm^<s.^ In 
an inscripdoti of the first half of the fifth century A. D. the 
Padava ruler Sirrihavaiman is described as ever ready to save the 
dliarma from the sins of the Kali age.* This may suggest that 
ihe conception of the Kali age was not very old.® As pointed 
out earlier* the mention of the mlecchaa and of the intemiinglmg 
of various peoples in the description of the Rah better suits 
conditions obtaining in the post-Maiuy^an period. Tlie Puranie 
statements that the foreign rulers will kill the brahma^ and 
seize the wives and wealth of others is generally applied to this 
period*® and is in consonance with the spirit of simitar allegations 
in the Puroj^a. ^ 
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The dcsmpliom of ihe Kali age, which arf in the' fonn of 
complaints^ and prophetic assertion mndc by the brahmairias,^ 
cannot b* brushed aside as figments of imagination. They depict 
the pitiable plight of the brabmajt^as on accoimt of the activities 
of the Greeks, and Ku^anas. It Is likely that their 

in\"asions caused an upheaval among the sudras, who were seething 
with discontent. Naturally they^ turned agaiiut the brabmaTvas^ 
who were the authors of discrimiiuttory provisions against.them* 
How long and in which part of the country this social convulsion 
pmrailed is difBcult ■ to determine for lack of data. Bnt.it 
Seems that the intense hostility of the brahmanas towards the 
heretical *^udra" kings was on account of the laiteraf liateniizs- 
lion with the iQdxas^ The servile |XKition of the sudras ai 
slaves and hired labourers may have been undermined by the 
policy of the. foreign rulers such as the ^akasand Ku^as, who 
w<ue not commiued to the ideology of vama divided societVp. 

The condition of society during the post-Mauryan period 
was perhaps similar to that which followed the collapse of the 
Old Kingdom in Eg>'ptj when for some time the masses fought 
against the priests and nobles^ and played havoc with the establish- 
ed ordcr+ Therefore Manu’s provisions were meant to combat the 
forces of disintegration, which followed the break-up of the 
Mautyan empire, rather than to undo the measures of Aioka^ 
His strong r mp basis on the servile ns^ture of the Iud ra was obviously 
necessitated by the laiteris refusal to work. He enjoins the Idng 
to compel the vaiiyas and ^udras to w^ork/ wtuch shows that 
the masses did not feel any common interest with the members 
of the two higher varras. Manu ordains that the king should 
maintain the varna-dharmaj for the state which Is sullied by the 
intemiijcture of varras perishes together with its inhabitants,^ 
he. the established order is destroyed. Such measures are broadly 
analogous to the decrees issued by the Roman empire in the 
third century A. conmtaudiig people of various callings 
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to stick to their trades. But Mano also applies some spiritual 
sanctions.' If the siitlra in his duty, he b bom as a cail^ka 
(a tfinrl of goblin feeding on moths)^; but if he performs it 
loyally, he gets a lughcx birth next tifae.® 

Mann provides a number of safeguards against the hostile 
acthitics of the fiudras. Unlike KauU!™., he lays dossm that 
the king should Settle in a country chiefly peopled by the aryatis,* 
for the kingdom baxing miijoiity of sfidras ^iidTSrhhujtmhs) 
soon perishes.* Maiju confines the proicelion of the state only 
to the people who live like iiyans.* He further states that those 
non-aryans ( i, c. ^udras ] who wear marks of aiyans should 
lit treated as thnms and reniovcd without delay.* In 
particiilar the mixed, castes ( mostly iddras ) were considered 
iion-aryans who w'cre cruel and violent.^ All these statements 
of Maiiu betray his complete distrust of the iudras and his co!ise> 
quent anxiety tnguaid against their hostile aetbiue^ which were 
either apprehended or actually took place in times of foreign 
invasion. Manu probably has such situations in mind when 
he ordains that, if the mrmbers of the three upper varnas are 
hindered in the performance of thdr duties on account of the 
outbreak of revolution, they should take up arms.* In the context 
of the description of conditions at the end of the Kali age the 
t‘qyu Purdna refers to the exploits of Pramiti (an incarnatitm of 
god Madhava), who raised an army of armed brahmanas and set 
Out to annihilate the various peoples such as the inlccchas and 
ihc vysalas * This may be taken as a faint echo of violent 
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struggle between the brahman^ts on the one hand, and the 
and foreign mlm on tJie other. This was tiatuml^ for "the 
vTsaJas were regarded as the breakers of the established order* 
and not its preservers. Manuks eZahortite provisiom for punisSi* 
ing sudras oHending afi^ainst br^manas are attributed to his 
hostility chiefly aigainst the learned iudra*“ But his measiirea 
as a whole show' that he was not less hostile to thesQdia masses. 

In the earlier periods the main distrnetion lay between 
the sudras and three upper varnas. Although this dbtincdo:i 
is retained by Manu as a matter of fqrm^ his work shows a Jar 
stronger tendency tow^ards the approximatba of the vaiiyas 
and iudms in matters of legal prwisionsj food and marriagei 
The development was probably due to the fact that large numbers 
of vaHyas wete being thrown into the ranki of the ^udras. 
The 11 ^ states that in the Kali age the vaisyas will give 

up agriculture and trade* and will take to servitude and m:?cha- 
nical arts** and the prevailing castes will be tho?e of the itllrai.* 
That the traditional vai 4 ya vartia wa? gradually di>ippearing 
is evident from a passage of Manu. He attribites the quality 
of truth (sattva) to the brahma^a and activity (rajas) to the 
k^triya j* the ^udras and mJecchas are cast together as represen¬ 
tatives of the dark quality gati) produced by 

actions in a former life** but there is no mention of vai^yas in 
this connection. This may suggest that the vaiiyas were being 
lost in the iudra masses. 

Hopkins states that some of the provisions of Mann imply 
antagonism between ihc two upper varnas on the one hand* 
and the two lower varnas on the other*^ In this conflict it seems 
that the upper s'arnas were led by the btahmanas, and the lower 
varnas were led by the ludraa^ There is indication of subdued 
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friction between the ^Qdros and the oilier vamas even in the 
earlitr periods. Bui in the post-Mauryan period it a'^umed 
acute and violent forms. In a recent siudy of Manu it has been 
claimed that economic inequality and friction could hardly 
arise in a soc iely planned on I ndian I Lncs,* Bm tins is not bome 
out by the nature of relations subsisting bciween the var.^as 
on the basis of Many. The Latter clearly states that a ^udm ^ 
should not be permitted to amass wealthy for he gives pain to the , 
brahman as-* 

But it would not be fair to hold that Manuks diambes against 
the sudras mark the nadir of their fortunes during the post- 
Maury^M period- These should be taken in the nature of 
desperate measures, which were suggested to maintain tlic oM 
form of society threatened by the appeaTanoe of new forces. 
Even the law-book of Manu could not ignore several changes 
in the position of the ludras, which had appeared perhaps as 
a result of (heir struggle against the brihma^as, the advent 
of new peoples and developments In arts and crafis. 

Norw ithstanding Manuks insistence on ihc servitude of the \ 
iudrasj they do not appear as slaves and labourers on the same f 
scale as in the pre-Mauryan and Mauiy^aa periods, Wc do not * 
hear of big indKddual or state farms being worked with slave 
and hired labour* Presumably slaves and hired labourers | 
working on the Mnuiy^an state farms were now in the process of 
b ing transformed into tax-paying agriculturisis* Manu Ls 
the first writer explicitly to describe the i^udra as a sharecropper 
a fact which can be only deduced from the ririAatartra of Kautilya, 
While the sharecropper {erdhik^Hka) retaini only Ith or Jth 
portion of the produce in the ArtMsastraf in Manu he seems to 
retain half of the produce {drdhikolty* There seems to have 
Ircen an increase not only in the share of the sharecroppers, 
but also in their numbers. Instead of the paid officials of the 
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Arthos^tra M^nu gives a Ikt o( graded affects who are lo be 
remuncraicti hy grants of land.^ In the absence of references 
to slaves cnaployed in agriculture^ we may presurne that these 
plots of land were cultivated by sharecroppers and himl fabourers.^ 
Perhaps in no other pciiod was there such a great accession to 
the numcrimi strength of die £udras. In order to assimilate 
numerous aboriginal tribes and foreign elements Mann made a 
far greater use of the fiction of (intermixture of 

varnas) than was done by his predecessors. In the majority 
of instances the mixed castes were Lumped with the sludras* 
in respect of thdr hereditary duties^ But the new ^udras do 
not seem to have been recruited as slaves and hired labdurcrs 
like their old counterparts- They pursued their old occupations 
and were possibly taught new methods of agricuJturcp* which 
gradually turned them into lax-^paying peasants- Thus while 
the aborigines benefited from the knowledge of civUbed life 
imparted to them by brahmapical society, the latter could over¬ 
come its interna] weaknesses by the addition of new producing 
niasses^ 

The formation of new guilds of artisans and the rise of ne^v 
crafts betoken changes of comlderable importance/ not only 
in the economic life of the period^ but in the posirion of the ^Ddnas- 
With the disappeaiance of the aU-pow'crfiil Mauiyan state they 
helped to secure the comparative independence of artisans, 
therefore leading to some improvement in their status^ which 
is evident horn epigrapbic records of numerous donations made 
by them to the Buddhists. The economic policy of some 
rulers also indirectly helped to Improve ihc position of the IQdras. 
The Saka ruler Rudradiman, a supporter of varpa society/ 
claims to have made the repair of the Sudar^ana lake without 
imposing any forced labour upon his subjects." This must have 
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meaDt a great boon, to fiudra slaves and labourcis wbo iverc 
usually subjected to corbie. 

The btciary evidence for the rise of new crafts and guilds 
can be linked up with the numismatic evidence and the testimony 
of fondgn ivTiters legarding trade between Rome and India, 
which was at its height during the fitst two centuries of the Chtis- 
tian era,^ especially in the Satavahana territory. This remarkable ■ 
increase in the volvnne of trade must have softened the rigours 
of the caste system at least in the trading-ports* and some other 
inland towns, and thus may have improved the social position 
of the lower orders. 

The advent offoreiga peoples in this period served to loosen 
the shackles of the var(»a system. The number of the Greets 
Sakas and Parthians may not have been great, but numerous 
finds of the Kusa^, such as coins, terracottas and sculptiires 
scattered nver the whole of Noithem India, suggest that they 
came In considerable numbers. This fiaturaJly caused displace 
ment of esdsdng populations and led to the foundation of new 
settlements, thereby promoting mobihiy durng the first century 
of the Christian era. Knee the caste system basically rests on a 
static way of life, these radaJ upheavals may have undermined 
the privileges of the higher varijas and thus favoumhly affected 
the position of the Sudras. 

Similarly we notice some improvement in the iudra^s legal 
and political status. Manuks punishment of a bmhmaj;^ abusing 
a iudra Is significam,^ for in the Dhaimasutras the brahmana 
goes scotTree. Again^ the fact that the brahmana nder 
Gautamiputra Satakarni felt it necessary to court the support 
of the shows the importanee that was being accorded to 

them in the second century A. 
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Lastly, M^anu’s mention of Vasi^jha as th^ progenitor off 
the iudras points to their better social and religtoiis position^ 
The fact that the Madras could perform the namadh^ (naming) 
ceremony* sho\\'s that they gained in rcligioiis status. This 
may have also improved on account of the liberal rdigious out¬ 
look of the Kusana rulers. Being mainly SaJvites and Buddliists 
rather than supporters of the orthodox brahma][ ism, they were 
probably better disposed towards the lower classes. Similar 
results may have been produced in the Satavihana dominions, 
where Buddhhm ticidoubtedly enjoyed an important influence 
during the first and second centuries A.D. 

These signs of change in the position of the ludra permit 
us to conjecture that the old society which treated him ai a helot 
saddled with numerous disabiliu^ had begun to decline and 
being partly replaced by a new society which gave him a better 
position—a process that ’was carried Further in the Gupta pcnod+ 
T‘he repeated mention of the end of an age {juf^dnta ) suggests 
the destruction of values on which the old society w-as based. 
Thus for some time the idea of btrih^ which was seen as the basis 
of varna society', w^as completely undermined. While describing 
the conduct of the foreign invaders the Purdm prophesises 

that during their rule property alone vriU confer rank, wealth 
alone will be the source of dharma, and liberality' will consldtute 
dharma.* 
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CHAYYEK VII 

THE PHASE OF TRANSFORMATION 

(circa A. D, ^oo—joo] 

The Smftis of Vis^Uy Yajtiavalk>"a^ Narada^ Brhaspati and 
Katyayana^ constitute the main source for the study of the ppsi- 
tioti of the ^ud fas in this period . Of these the Tdjfta^if^a seems to 
have been the most impnilaut because of the authority it 
came to enjoy in Northern India in subsequent times. Perhaiis 
its provisions reflect more faithJhlly than do the other Smrtis 
the developments in society during the Gupta period- This law¬ 
book cither tindocs or ignores the extremist measures of Manu 
against the iudras^ and provides the punishment of branding 
and banishing even for the brahmanas.® 

We can only guess the regions to which the la^vgivers 
1 :tdonged- YajnavaJkya probably flourished in Mithili** and 
Narada seerns to have been from Nep^.^ Other lawgivers also 
may have lived in the north, and hence their works reflect the 
condidons obtaining mainly in Northern India^ 

These Smrlis expand the texts of the Dbarmasuiras, and in 
many cases reproduce the verses of Mann.* New information 
can be obtained only &om the variants^ which do not always 
hsve direct hearing on the subject of our study. 

The infortnadon gleaned from the Smyds is somoLiineft 
corroborated and supplemented by the Smrti sections of the 

I . Kane the foil swing dalles far these Saif lUA-D. i OOCMjftip 

Yaj^switlija A.B. N^ada A. B. Bihas^ii A. B. 300-5^ 

ArB. 40>6do. Hist iM. S., ii, pi, L p.XI. Althougli Vi^ and IdJ. 
jMm to be earlicTH ruu^y aJI the* Jaw-boaks cim be treated as autb^ntJei for 
ihe Gupta period- 

2» Tdj.j IL 270 -j Vimt, V. 3. Hopkins ihfnb that thW is scarcely 
cHM&bJc to be tme TdJ. ( MutmdBdalianj s/ ihi Fovr in Afaiw* p. 31 1 
tHit thif is consisiant wiih Tij^j popular aiiitudc in sevemJ matlen, 

3. HopkinSp CHij. i, S79- 

4. Ibid., 3^. 

5. Tn iEsorlimal fomi the^Adj^atf nmy have been read as a mnning 
coumieiitary on hfnnm'a Code. GOS. No OCXV, Introd.p p, 118- 
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Meh^harata and the Puranas. Hopkins holds that masses of 
didactic matter were intruded into the epic between 200 B. G. 
and A.D. 200’. This seems to be true of several verses of the 
SSRli PerpOTi which are exactly similar to those iti Maim. But 
\'<uiant5 ill the ^nii Parven and the Aimsofoita Panian seem to 
be more in Ime with the Smpti sections of the Puranas, which 
belong to a later period. Hopkins himself thinks that the swollen 
Ams^atia Paman was separated Horn the SSnli and recognised 
as a separate book in the period A.D. aoo-400 * There is no 
reference to the Smrti contents of the Pui^as in the pre* 
Chiisdan era.* The chapters dealing with the duties of the 
var^ in the the Mark^^a,^ the and the 

BhEgesata’ Puranas may be roughly assigned to the Cupta^ 
period. 

A characteristic feature of the Smrti writings of this period 
b their Vai?.ijavite leanings. This is noticeable particularly 
in the Vim SmTti, Hid Brhaspaii SmiH* the Pura^* and the 
Matsja Probably the worship of Krsna and the influx 

ence of Vais^avUm account for the more liberal views that are 
so largely represented in the great epic.“ As will be shown later, 
the Va4pavite tendencies liberalised the brahmanical attitude 
towards the Sudras, who were granted narrow but definite rights 
in the sphere of rcUgiDd. 

Information supplied by the works of Kalidasa and Sudraka ' 
is also in the spirit of the Smrtis. K^idasa is a portrayer of 
varrafiaina ideals,^* and the same scents to be true of Sudraka.” 
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The Buddhist works LarkaaslaTa and VajrasSct also 

supply some mfortnation abcoit the po^itiati of the ^tidras. 
The former was compiled before A-D- 443^^ but the date of the 
latter is not so certain. It does not seem to be the work of Alva-- 
gho^ who flourished in the post-Mauryan period, for it does 
not find place in the list of his works mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsiTig+* The Chinese transladorij done between A.D. 

ascribes it to the Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti, 
who in all probabUity fiotirished In the fifih century A* Dp^ 
Quotadons from the A 4 anu Smfti in the F^Vajuri show that the 
lauer belonged to a later period* The major Buddhist and Jain* 
commentaries, which probably belong to this period, also give 
some incidental references about the subject of our stndy- 

Tcchnicai works sudi as the Atldiira of Kamandaka, the 
of Bharata,* the Kdmasuira of Vatsyayana,® the 
Amarakosa of Amarasirpha and the BrhiU Saifihtia of Varahamihira^ 
throw welcome light on the conditions of the ludras during this 
period. 

Some infonnatioh can also be gleaned from those portions 
of the HayaUrfa Pa^ear^tr^ and the Vi^dharmtHtara Pur^^ which 
deal with iconography* Although the former seems to have 
been a work of the Gupta period,* the latter seems to have been 
a compilation of post-Gupta imes, and hence can be used only 
as a secondary piece of evidence. 

]+ Intnxirp p# XLITI. 

2t S. K- De>', flhL 0/ £if., p. 71. 

3- Da^giiDEQ, c*. city p. 333, fn, Keith oscribca him id ibe 7tK century 
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4. Motichandra bai lued them ior desenbiog the dnea and Deatumn 

in the Gupia periid Ch- ix). 

5. The third coi. A. D. icems to be the probable datr of this work* (TAr 

Agt ^ Unliyi p. 27a]. Cf- 2nd ecQh A* D. {M. Ghoshp 

Tr., Introd., p. LXXXVI) -f Alw *K DiugupU, HbL of 53 ^- 
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works ai^c plACcd in. the oiiddic of the sbetb Ccn. A. D. 
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Inscriptbiw do not mention the ^Cidras as a var^ but they 
repeatedly refer to the ta^c-paying peasants and artisans, and also 
speak of the latters gtdlds. This helps tis to detertnine the nature 
of changes in the ccononijc conditions of the ^udms. 

During this period abo we come across the facniliar maadm 
that the duty of the sQdra is to serve the three other varnas.* 
Just as La Manu, it is thuiued that he should j^rticulady serve 
the brahrnanas,^ In the P^irt^an a niler boasts that in his 
kingdem the sDdras duly serve and wait tipan the other three 
orders without any maiice,^ 

The AntiJdiam Pawsn holds that the s^ras are worker? 
(kannakanisj,* and states that there would be no workers if 
there were no sudras.® There is no doubt that a considemfaie 
section of the ludras continiied to be employed as wage earners^ 
for all the eleven synonyms for wages occur in the ^udra^arj^ 
of the Similarly names of various typci of hired 

labourers and servants are abo listed in the same sccdon* There 
are four nam es for wage ea^r^, two for carrkis, two for porters 
and eleven for dor^tJe ser\^ants {bhHjaj)J ^ ^ 

The bhrtakas (wage eainexs) w'cre divided into tlircc 
categories by Narada and Bfhaspati^ Le. those who served in the 
army, those who were engaged in agriculture and those who 
carried loads from place to place.* The first were considered 
the best, the second the middlCt s^nd the third the lowest type of 
workers." 

Although the porters and carriers w^ere considered the lowest 
ty pc of worker^ they seem to have been the none the leas important 
sections of labourer^ for pro^. biona rebttng to the conditions of 
their work occupy some apace in the law-books of the period. 
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These carriers ivene niostly> employed by the merchants and were 
held mpdnsiblc for the -vrarc placed under their charge, except 
in the case ofloas'es caused by fate or the state.^ The porters could 
be variously punfehed for giving up their work at various stages. 
Narada lays down that one who abandons mdxhandisc, which he 
had agreed to convey to its destination, shall give a sbtth part of 
his wages;* he shall be compelled to pay twice the amount of 
his svages, if he raises difficult}'' at the time of starring*—a rule 
which is also supported by YajSavalkya.* But accord ing to the 
other provisions of the latter lawgiver if the porter gives up his 
wort after having started it, he shall pay if oh the vvay 
and if in the midway the whole of it.® The cortespohding 
obhgatioii on the hirer to pay wages to the porter does 
not seem to have been so effective. Narada ordains that n 
merchant who does not take a conveyance or beasts for draught 
or burden, after having hired them, shall be made to pay of the 
hire ; and the whole if he leaves them hhlf-way.* This provision 
applies only to the owneis of conveyances or animals most probably 
to the cart-owncis cum drivers, arid not to the humaii beings 
who acted as beasts of burden. Nevertheless, the parallel Nepalese 
version, which is considered as true reading,* states that, if the 
porter strikes work through the fault of his employer, he shall be 
rewarded for as much as has been Enished by him, * 

We have some idea of the wages of the workers who were 
employed as agricultural labourers and cowherds. Yajaavalkya, 
Narada and Katyayana repeat the rates of payment as prescribed 
in the ArthaUUtra of Kaurilya. According to this a coirivator 
should get x^B of the crop, a herdsman I’^of the butter and a pedlar 
of the sale proceeds as his wages.* Such a statement seems to 
be conventional in nature, and does not take into account the 
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changes in wages during the Gupta p€:nDd. These can be deduced 
from \-ariant passages found in the S^ii Pan?m and the law^-books 
of Karada and BrbaspatL As regards the ^^-ages of a herdsiiian 
ihe states that, if he keeps six kine for others^ he 

should gel the milk of one cow.^ It adds that for keeping a hundred 
coma pair of animals will be given to the herdstnan^^ Narada 
gives a lower rate of remuneration. For tending a hundred cow's a 
heifer shall be ^ven as %vagcs cvery^ year, for tending 200 cows 
a milch cow shall be given* and m both cases the cowherd 
shall be allowed to milk all the cows every' eighth day> This 
provision of Narada considerably modifies his statement in 
which he lays dow^n the conventional rate of of butter as wages 
for a herdsman. Ckfcntcmporaiy Jain sources show that these 
provisions were often approadmately followed in practice. 
Thus wc hear gf a herdsman who was given the whole milk of a 
cow or a buf&lo on the eighth day.* In another case die rcmnncra- 
tion IS much higher; a cowherd received | ih of the milk produced 
as his wages.® Thus there was a definite advance in the wages 
of herdsmen. Moreover* provisions for the possession of animab 
indicate Lht relatively independent status of the herdsman, who 
was supposed to dwh his own house and patch of land for fodder. 

The Sand Porv^ and the Brha^psd SmTii lay down higher 
rates of wages for agriculiuml labourers than the other texts 
of arcimd this period. Thus, according to the former* if a culti¬ 
vator is supplied with seeds etc., he may take a seventh part of 
the yield-* Brhaspad is more liberal. According to him the 
T,workers engaged in cultivation should be ^ven 

J of the prcduce if they are provided with food and dothing.^ 
If they wwk without being given food and clothing by their 
employer* they should be given J of the produce.® Obviously 

[. Cb. 6e. ^ 

2 . Ibid. 
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these provisions apply to fhc agrioulluraJ labourer? and not to die 
sliarecToppers who supplied their ov^ti seethe oxen and Implc' 
ments. There is no justlfieation for the view' that the slr^t land was 
ideniical with the ji/a land of Kaudlya J While the slia was crown 
land, the jfm w^as in the po53Ei5sion of individuals, who employed 
labourers for its cultivation 

The rates of payment prescribed by Erhaspad sngg^ that 
totvards the end of the Gupta period wages of agricultural labour¬ 
ers were doubled. Further, the fact that they worked without 
the provision of Food and clothes Indicates the rbe of a new 
stratum of labourers, who possessed resources to meet thdr 
requirements and were consequently less dependent on their 
employers. Thus it is dear that during this period there was a 
definite increase in the wag^ of herdsmen and agricultural 
labourers, w'hich meant consequent improvement in the economic 
position of a considerable number of Sudras , 

There is also some information about the condition of 
domestic servanis. The KamasUtra informs us that, in addition 
to food and drink, serv-ants {bhjijas) should receive their wages 
monthly or annually** The imii Pm?an emphasises that the 
^udra servant must be maintained by masters of the three higher 
v-amas.* But it repeats the old rule that he should be given worn 
out umbrellas^ turbans, beds and scats, shoes and fans, and torn 
clothes by the iwice-bom.* 

The £a/iti Panjan upholds the thcoty that the sudra wa^ 
created by Prajapati as the d^a of the three other vari^.'’ J 
And hence he is required to practise the d^a~dhama.^ But ihh 
docs not mean that all the sudras were slaves. On account of 
the prevalence of slavery* some of the ^udras may have been slaves. 

t. Frtm NaLb, £«. CW. iff Atv. p. 15B+ 

Csf^ fsir, Wiban^ A Chiiaiy of i&nnw Tmnf, p. .^5. 
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permitted by ihe siKe v, 307). 
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But they were not slaves employed, m pinoducing Activities* 
Although Narada mentions HTteeii kinds of slaves.^ both he and 
Bikaspatl make it dear that they are employed only in impure 
work.® This consists in sweeping the gatetsay^ the privyj the 
road, removing the leavings of food, ordure, wine etc. and rubbing 
the master’s limbs or shampooing the secret parts ofhis body.® 
On the other hand those engaged in proiiudag activities, namely 
agricultural labourers or portets, are looked upon as ddngpur!; 
work.®. Therefore there.is hardly any evidence of slaves bci.i; 
cmpIpycd.iH i-roduction, cither by individuals or by the state, 
such as ^ve find in the pre-Mauryan and Maury an periods. 

The period shows a. number of other signs W'bich Indinatc 
thegi^neral weakening of the insUtution ofslavery and the Lncrtsis. 
ing^freedom oi the liidras from the obligation to serve as slaves. 
As it is show'n earlier, Kautilya’s laws of manumission of slaves 
generally apply to those who arc bom of ary-an parents or ate 
ar\ ars ibcntseivcs. But Vajiiavalkya introduces a very important 
priiicipJc when ho asserts that nobody can be reduced to slavery 
without his consent ; such a person has to be emancipated.® 
According to the commentary of Jagannaiha Tarkapaiicaoana 
this means .that a iudra, a ksalriya or a vaiiya empJoyed in 
servile work witliout liis ovi?ii consent shalJ be released by the king.* 
Tli^ pic above provision completely reverses Manu's precept, 
which provides for the forcible enslavcmeni of a sudra.^ 

In the earlier teats, rnemb.cfs of the three upper varnas 
or their sons bom of sudra wives cannot be reduced to slavery. 
But there is no indjeation-pf such a special prls'ilcge for the 
twicC'bom in the Smrtis pf the Gup» period. Tajiiavalkya, 
Nirada and Katyaj'ana state that slavery siwuld take place iii 
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the natural order of the v-arnas and not m the reverse 

fjfraliloata) ordtr, that is to say, a slave should be of lovsier varfla 
than his master." Kaiyayana, however, mates the claim that 
slavery is provided for the three lower varnas and not for the 
brahmanas.* Nevertheless, these provisions imply that the 
sudrassvere no longer singled out for ensla ventent. 

Narada and Brhaspati strongly deprecate the aititi^e of 
the wretch who, bdng independent, sells himself.’ The 
Anufdtma Pamta states that a person should not sell others ; 
how much more one’s own children.* Although nilcs ^ for 
manuoiisston of slaves (especially aryan) are found in Kautllya, 
the ceremony for then- emancipation is first laid down by 
Narada * All this may have undermined the stave sj'stEm. 

Narada states that in local disputes a claM of people known as 
the Ew;pihj may be called as witnesses in cases ccmccming their 
respectiv'e classes,* According to KStyayana, among those to 
whom the icrm mrgin applies are the leaders ( ) of 

d^as.’ Thus the prevalence of organisation among slaves may 
have fiiither weakened the mstttution of slavery* 

Tlicrc seems to be, hmycx-cr, sufficient evidence of the 
existence of female slaves, who served as maid^servanis in the 
liouses of lilt wealthy. The word ddsUoiitiam (muliitude of 
female slaves) is used in the Amorekoui as an illustration of words 
showing multitude.* Jain works of the period show that numerous 
female slaves and maid-servants were recruited Grom tribal 
peoples.* 

For the rest, the general condition of the slaves remained 
unchanged in the Gupta period. They' could be beaten, put lu 
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fcUcrs,* and wot considered unreliable, ® Thq^ had no status in 
laWj® and were treated as an i tem of property either to be otvaicd 
in common* or to be divided among the coparceners.Narada 
and Katy^ayana repeat the dictum of Manij that ihe has no 
right to property,* but Kalyayana also states that the master is 
not entitled to that money which the slave gjits- by sdling himself 
openly*^ 

In spite of all this the general weakening of sla^^cry during 
the Gupta period seems to be evident. A significant factor which 
contributed to this development was the fmgTncntation of land 
through the processes of partidons and gife- The of [nheri- 
tance as laid down in the Dliaimaiastraj ihe AriMsa^fr^ of Kauti- 
lya, and the law-books ofMatiu and even of Yijnavalkya never 
refer to the partition of landed property, which is mentioned for 
the first time in the codes of Narada" and Brhasapati.® This 
may suggest that in the middle or towards the end of the Gupia 
period big joint (amiUes, owning large stretches of land, began 
to break into smaller units. Once the principle of tlje partition 
of land recognised, the increasing density of population in the 

fertile river valley's of Northern India, after the earlier phases 
of settlements, was bound to accelerate the pace of the fragmen¬ 
tation of arable plots of land. The pressure of papulation on land 
is indicated by an epigraphic record of the 5th cen. A.D., which 
shows that it was not possible to obtain i| hiijf<n?apa of land 
at one place in northern Bengal; it had to be purchased in smaller 
plots at four differeni places,^^ The purcluisc made for the 
purpose of making gifts, of which we have numerous examples 
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during ihb period. Land grants, made to die bfahm^as 

and tcmplfis, further helped the process of fragmciitation. 
We no longer hear of lai^ge plots of 500 karhas or of the state &rnis 
of the Maur\-an period. Epigraphic references to arable units 
of one kuljavSpa or of 4, 2 and i thonaedpta do not suggest big 
plots.* Accordmg to Parptor a kufytmpe was a litdc larger thM 
an acre.* Bui if the ksljisvdjti measure of land prev^ent in 
the Caebar district of Assam be considered identical with the 
kufyavdpa^’ the area of the latter would be about 13 acres. Since 
one kulya is equal to 8 dronas^ it would appear that the average 
plots of land in north Bengal varied from seven acres to three 
acres. During the same period a survey of the land grams 
made by the Maitraka rulers of Valabhl in Gujrat shows that the 
average plot of land did not exceed two or three acres in size* 
Naturally smaller holdings made it unecononiicai to employ a 
large number of sudra slaves and labourers- While some may 
har.-e been employed in twos or threes, others may have Ijccn 
dispensed with. 

It has been suggesiicd that during the Gitpta period land 
i^TUiits to brabmairas served to promoie village s^^ttlcments hy 
priratc enterpi^ * Thb may have been the ease in the unde¬ 
veloped ajTcas in Central and South India but not in nonJi* 
Bengal, where it was dtflicult to obtain land at one place, or in 
Gujrat* Possibly cither the waste and undeveloped land was 
settled with surplus Sudra population, for the old peasants would 
not like to shift from settled areas, or aboriginal cultivators were 
enrolled as iudras in the brahmanical social organisation. The 
gradual disappearance of sla ves and hired labourers, engaged in 
agricultural production, not only secured them freedom but helped 
to prepare the ground for their eventual transformation into 
sharecroppers and peasants. 

The traditional view that vaisyas were peasants recurs in 
the literature of this period.® In the Atntipikofti words lor 
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eullivators are Ested m the vaiij&~mTga (^ecliDn Biit 
there are reasons tp think that hydros were also becoming 
peasants. Like Manuj \'i^y and Yfijnavalkya show that land 
was rented ont to the Iwdra for half the crop,* This would 
suggest that the practice ofleasiug land to sudra sharecreppci^ 
was growing stronger. Gradually the>' established permanent 
possession over the land. A Pallava i^md grant of this period 
( A.D. 350-350 ) infonm us that four sharecroppers (irdkikak) 
remained attached to the land even when it was gifted away to 
brahmanas,® The grant also mendons the transfer of two kollkas^^ 
who may have bccu peasants or agricultural labourers of the Kol 
tribc*^ Another RalLava land grant of die same period speaks 
of the transfer of a plot of four nis^riimas culdvated by a person 
caUed Atuka/ wlio may also have been a sharecroppcf. This 
would suggest that at least in some cases the ^udra sharecroppers 
of the state could not be dispossessed of the land even when it was 
transferred to otfictai 

Narada includes the kirtala (peasant) among those who are 
not fit to be examined as witnesses.^ Asahlya^ a commentator 
of the 7th cen. A.D.;^® explains the term kffidia ag a "ludta*.“ 
This interpretation seems to be correct, for next to the ktnisa the 
son of a ^Mra wife is also declared by Narada to be an incompetent 
witncss,^° This shows that iudras were probably considered as 
peasants. This is also corroborated by Bfhaspati, who provides 
a very severe corporal punishment for the iudra, acting as a leader 
in boundary disputca rcLating to fields,^* It k obvJotis that they 
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could lead these disputes only as ovmcrs of fields. The Mar- 
PurSna defitvs the village as a settlement where sudras 
arc niuaerous and cultivators thrive.^ Sonic of these cultivators 
may have been iudras, Kutyayana lays down that, if a person 
cannot pay his debt, he should be made to work it off ] if be is 
unable to work, he should be sent to jail. But this law applies 
only to the membcis of the three lower varnas who arc cultivators, 
and not to the brahmanas.* The Brftal S&itifiitS states that the 
outbreak of fire in the south would cause pain to the ugras and 
vaiSyas, and Sts outbreak in the west to the iudras and cultivators » 
This may suggest that *i!idras and cultivators were regarded 
as closely connected with one another. Thus the above rdermecs 
indicate that fudias were gradually becoming peasants. 

The land grants of this period, made in Central India, 


repeatedly refer to the tax-paying kulumivti and kSrta (artisans).* 
It is beyond doubt that the kana were Sudras, but this cannot be 
said of the kslumbins with the same certainty. The latter have 
been taken as cultivators* or houscslaves.* It is also suggested 
that the kalwttbini belonged to the professional artisan classes 
who cultivated land as subsidiary means of livelihood.^ But it 
seems lltat, in contrast to the Mms, the dtu/mimj were cultivating 
householders. In the early Pih texts they- appear as house¬ 
holders of substance,* and may have been vailyns. In the 
ArihaJSstra of Kautilya the share-cropping kuHmbias have bScn 
taken as ^dras by T. Ganapad ^iUtn.* It is not unlikely that 
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the text-paying cultivator faimJJcs of the Gupta period included 
iudras as ^-cll. 

Again, if the interpretation of the term uparik^ra as a 
levied on temporary peasants is accepted,' it would appear 
that the dasas and karrnakams, who worked in the fields of the 
state or of the individual pnoprietdrs in the early period, w^cre 
now being temporarily provided with lands* 

Perhaps it was on account of the rise in the number of cul- 
tivatoi^, pressure of the increasing population on land, and the 
inability of the new peasants to pay higher taxes, that the burden 
of land revenues was reduced from ^th to ^ Eh of the produce.* 
Bi-haspati lays dow-n that the king should take or y^th 
of the produce according to the nature and yield of cultivation*^ 
In the first half of the 7th cen* A.D. Hsuan Tsang describes 
ifldias as a class of agricuitmrsLs/ a destaipdon which is confirmed 
by the ^^arastjftha where agnculture is laid down as the 

duty of the ^udras** But it seems that this significant develop¬ 
ment took place during Gupta times. The view that the farmer 
population was largely composed of sudras* seem to be more true 
of the Gupta p»etiod than of earlier times. 

It may be suggested, very tentatively, that dtb transition 
was facilitated by the use of iron on an extensive scale. The 
Amarakosa gives seven names for tron and two names for iron 
rust,* and a Buddhist commentary of the period makes a detailed 
classification of metals.® The Armrokiysa also gives five names 
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for ploughshare/ which rosy indicate ready supply of ihU most 
impoyiartt agricultiiml implrmcr.t and intensive cuhivitdoti of 
land. Without a plentiful supply of such implements former dasas, 
karniaharas, aboriginal peoples and the growing number of new 
families among the h^hcr vair.as could not have c^cd on 
agriculture^ Unfortunately no attention has been 
excavaticn of various phases of ^dllage settlements in Nortlicm . 
India, which might throw light on the extent of the use of iron 
agricultural implcmetits during earlier times. Tor the lawgivers 
inform us that hired labourers were supplied with implements, 
which had to be returned to the masters at the end of the work * 
But these bbourtrs could not become agriculturists without thrir 
own implements, which w<re probably provided for them by the 
growing iron industry of the period. 

During this period iudra artisans gained further Importance. 
The earlier law'givcrs permit arts and crafts to the sudras only 
when they fail to earn their livelihood through the serkice 
of the three higher varras, but this condition is now waived,* 
and handicrafts are Irdudcd in the normal occupations of the ; 
Madras.* These crafts are dcGncd by Brhaspaii as working in 
gold, base metals, wood, thread, stone and leather.® The 
Amerakoia list of craftsmen, which occurs in the sudra-mga, 
gives two names each for general artbans, heads of their guilds, 
garland makers, washermen, potters, brickbyeis, weavers, 

' tailors, painters, armourets, leather workers, blacksmiths, shell- 
cutters and worhcis in copper.® The list gives four names for 
goldsnuths and five names for carpentcis.'' Amara also includes 
players on drums, W'atcr, flute and actors, dancers 

and tumblcis in the Suiira^arga.^ Thus the list would suggest 
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that all varicilcs of arts and crafts were practised by 
fiudras,^ 

The eld proxision that artisam should work for a day in 
a month for the king is repeated by Vi§riu.* ThLs mlc cootlnuicd 
to w^ork in practice, for an mseriptLon of the sbtth century^ A-D. 
in Wcsteni India states thaL forced labour (p^/j ) sJiould be imposed 
on smiths^ chanot-makers (raJW:dn 2 Lj) barbeis and potters by the 
etders Vasl^dia states that no taxes should be impo^ 

sed on ihc earnings of craftmanship.* In post-^fauryan times, 
however, taxes seem to have been condned to weavers only,® 
but during this period there began the practice of levying taxes 
on the ardsans. The^anfi Parvan lays down tliat artisans and 
traders should be taxed after taking into account conditions of 
production and ihc nature of their crafLs. Assessment may be 
made on the basis of the ttumher of commodities produced, and 
taxes may be collected in kind.^ It is beyond doubt that artisans 
paid taxes to the state^^ for this fact b repeatedly mentioned in 
the inscriptions of thb period. A FalLava inscription of A.D. 
44<i from Southern India Informs us that blacksmiths, leather 
workers, weavers and even barbers paid taxes to the kingJ All 
this testifies to the material progress and growing impoitaace of 
ludra artisans in sodcly. The commentajy on a passage of the 
K^asfiirti suggests that a iftdra could accumulate cairungs 
through the occupations of craftsmen, actors, etc. and could 
thus become a Jidgsrakay Le. a respectable and dignided citizen,^ 

Provisions for the payment of taxes show that artisans 
were no longer employed and controlled by the state In the same 
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constniciion and the repair of the temple of die Stm bj' die silt- 
wcavm of Mandasor in the fiAh century A.D,’ ft would be 
Hxong to think that when the power of the bmhmanica! pric^hoxJ 
liegan to predominate guilds began to decline* Not onlv the 
incr«ising power of the guild was recogiiiicd by hrahmi^ical 
lawgivers, but the two guilds mentioned in the inscriptions of 
tlie Gupia period were cither patronised by the brahmai^ or 
held brahmanical associations.* 


The rules governing the relations between the employer 
and the employees indicate some improvement tn the position 
of various categories of workers, who were recruited from the 
^f’dra community. We have seen that m the case of non-perfor¬ 
mance of work Kaudlya prescribes a fine of t 2 panas, 
which comes to from five to twenty' times the amount of wagel 
prescribed by him,* But most lawgivers of the Gupta period 
provide a fine of double the amount of wt^cs, in case the worker 
does rot pcifomu his work after having taken his wages,* Byhas- 
patl, however, prescribes an additional fine according to the 
ability of the worker.* Visnu ordains that, if a ivorker does not 
complete his work, he should pay all his wages to the empfoyer 
and a fine of loo panas to the kmg.^ But this provision of his 
is coutiterbalanced by another, which lays down similar punish- 
ment for the employer if he dismissea the worker when the 
ivork is incomplete* In this connection Bfhaspati introduces 
certain provisions which are not found in the other law-boofcs of 
the period. In one of them he just uncritically takes m-er the 
rule of Manu that, if the worker does not tarry out his stipulated 
w ork out of pride although he is physically fit, heshaif forfeit his 
wages and be subjected to a fine of eight krwalas.* But this 
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la%vgivcr adds that, in case the worker does not complete 
his work, he shall be deprived of his wages and proceeded against 
in a cemrt of law+' Like Vi^nu Bfhaspad saPegtiaitis the 
interests of the workers by stating that, if the emplo^^er does not 
pay wages to a Avorker who has completed his work, he shall be 
awarded proper punishment by the king+* Nanida adds that 
in such a case the employer shall be compelled to pay the w^ages 
Avilh interest.® This was obviously meant to enforce his general 
rule, Avhich makes It obligator)^ on the master to pay regular wages, 
as agreed upon, to the serv'ant hired by him* Referei^ 
has already been made to another proAision of hisi which 
SEates that, if the porter strikes work through the Dmlt of the 
employer, he sliall be reAs-arded for as much as has been done by 
him* It is likely that thk rule may have been extended to 
other calsses of workers. 

The provisions regarding herdsmen stress their duty of pro¬ 
tecting the cattle under their charge/ but in the case of 10's 
of animals they are not to be punished Avith death, as is provided 
by Kautilya. B^haspati, howeA^cr. states that, if the cattle tinder 
the charge of herdsmen cause damage to standing crops, they 
shall l>e beaten.'^ 

Thus, on the whole, the punishments for non-perforimance 
of work in the Gupta period are not so sever as in the Mauryan 
p^^riod ; and there arc some provisioTts which safeguard the Lntcrests 
of the workers in case the employer does not pay Av^es or is unfair 
towards them. Farther, a law-book of this period prescribes 
incentive reAvards for workers, KautUya recommends rewards 
only for weavers^* but Yaj&avalkya lays down that the employer 
should pay more if the Avorkcr turns out more work than w'hat 
is expected of him.® Therefore the provisions dealing with 
the relations between the employers and employees in the Gupta 
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pcnod leave the iniprcsstOD that, compared to the state of affairs 
in earlier Umes, such relations were humane and ^liberal 
and consequently were expected to improve the material 
condition of those members of the §udni conomuniiy who lived 
on wages. 

A rcmartabic devtJopnicnt of the Gupta period is the 
provision of irade as one of the functions of the 4udra5. 
YSjnavalkj^a states thatj if the sudra cannot maintain Jiimseir by 
Che serv-ice of the twice-born, he can become a trader.^ Brhaspati 
allows him to trade in all articles as one of his normal occupations.* 
The Puranas also state that a iudra can carr^^ on bu>dng and selling^ 
and can subsist on the p rofits of trade.'* Bfhaspat! layis down that 
a ^fsdra partner in burincss should pay ^ of the profits to the kingi 
a vai^ya a k^triya a nd a brahmana Thb would show 
that cond Ilians for the 4udra Lradei^ were not so favourable as in 
the case of the members ol the higher varras. Moreover, good 
sudms were not expected to deal m some commodities such aa 
wine.* But it is certain that ^udras could carry on trade, and 
in this respect the br^manica! lawgivers obliterated the distinc¬ 
tions not only between them and the vaisyas, but in some cases 
between them and the first two var^as. Generally the ludra 
traders may have served as pedlars. The lawgivers of the peiiod 
repeat the ride that a pediar should get 

of the sale proceeds/ but the Sinii Porvun raises thw to 7 * 

Perhaps this change indicates the position in the Gupta 
period. 

As artisans and traders the 4udras played an important 
pan in prornodng trade and mdustiy, which seem to have made 
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great strides daring this period:^ Probably the Gapm period 
also \i;itncssed the rise of mdra peasants who, sustained iHe 
agrarian economy of the country. 

But in comparison to the members of the higher varras the 
Madras continued to have a lower standard oV U\mg, The 
housing rules laid down by VarahamihirB provide that a 
brahmana should have a house oF fi%'e rooms, a hsairiya of four, 
a vaiS>a of three and a ^udra of two. In es-et^' case the length 
and breadth of the main room should vary in the order of the 
superiority of the four var^as‘ Such a rule may have been 
observed only by orthodox brahmapM, but i t shows that member* 
of the lower varnas were not expected to enjoy better housing 
coudidons. 

During this period also we hear of iudra rulers such us ihosif 
in Saurastra, Aranti, Arbuda and Mahva. Along with them 
are mentioned the traditional Sudra, Abhira* and MUxcha 
rulers, who all are described as rdgning in the regions of Sindhu 
and Kashmir, and are assigned fay Pargiter to the fourth century 
A.D.* But they were labelled sudras not because they arodc 
from the fourth varna, but because these tribal and foreign 
rulers did not patronize the brahmanas and did not IblUJW 
the brahmanicsil dhartna.^ In a drama, however, there is the 
example of a cowherd who becanie a king.‘ When Yajflavalkya: 
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rcpuUtheoklinjimctkiitJiataAnQ^ should not accept presents 
ftotn a king who is not a fc$airiya he has probably such rulcis 
(either tribal or £udiaj io mind.^ But in oaurse of time these 
nilets nDceived brahmanlcal rccogrution and were turned into 
rcspectabjc k^tiiyas. 

As regards the appointment of ministers, Yajhavalkya and 
Kamaodata repeat the old view that they should possess noble 
hirth (hdifut^J and knowledge of the Vedas,* which rules out 
the poaibility of sudras being selected as ministers. But the 
Pamm breaks new ground when it provides for a body of eight 
manfriaf of whom four should be br^raanas, three byaj, disci¬ 
plined and obedient sudras, and one a auta.» Wc do not know 
whether such a precept was followed, but it shows a signific ant 
change in the brahamanlcai attitude towards the £udras. 

There is no sign of such a liberal attitude in the appoint- 
ment of judges and coundlloo . VaJOavalkya lays down 

that .the king should administer justice with the 
nf learned bralunanas who can act as judges in the rase of the 
mabihty of the king to do so.* Kfoyayaoa adds that, if a brah- 
tnanais wanting either a k^triya or a taisya should be 
as a judge, but a sudra should be carefoUy avoided a. view w hirJa 
if aJao uphdd by B^haspali in irgard to the appointment of ihc 
nMjai* The latter also repeats the H'ajning of Mann that the 
kingdom^ strength and treasury of the ruler who carries on his 
«irtirk with the assisunce of the feudras (i? r^aki) stilTcj dcstrue- 

At the district level, however, the head of the ardsans, 
who was a ^udra, had some share in the work of adbiimstrationa 
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The two Damodaqs^ur copper-platft inscHptiom dated A-D. 433 
and 43G eepreserit the fraiharnakuliks Ohrtimitta as a member of 
the district couxicD of Kotivar^ (m north Bengal]^ which 
was in charge of a kumaramatya.^ The lerm Mtibd has been 
idterpretcd \'ariousty as a senior iown judge* or a memhant," 
But such interpretadons are not supported by early texts. 
The term kvlika is probably identical with the kidaka of the 
Amarnkofai, which means the head of the artisans and occurs 
in the/^dra-w^d! of that worit.* The term also seems to have been 
used in the ^nse of an ardsan by the Jidraxh Smrti^ which in¬ 
cludes the hdUna in the list of false witnesses,^ Therefore the 
prathmnakulika was the first among the Lc* the h^d 

of the gxiilds of artisans^ and as such had a place In the advisory 
council of the dEtiict of Kod^'ar^ in north BengaL Probably 
the same practice was followed at the district headquarters 
of VaijSaljj where we find Individuai seals of two pfathsjnsktdikasJ 
The assodaiioTi of the head of the guilds of artisans with the 
administration of the district was rn keeping with theu~ growing 
importance^ which is also reflected in a Jain w^ork of the period, 
which describes the m 44 ^i or an ardiitect as one of the fourteen 
jew'cls.* All this Suggests some Improiremeiit in the dvic status 
of the judra artisans. 

Generally the £udras continued to peHbnn muKir adminis¬ 
trative tasks. Kmnandaka repeats the view of ICau^ya that 
domestic servants should act as spits in reporting the activities 
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And Qtdcal by sacred LLbatian for the iudta, accdrdmg to the 
value of depcisit denied^ or of the theft or robbery,^ If the v^ue 
exceeds half a suvan^a, the judge may adtrunistcr to the ^udra 
any of the four oideals, namely balance, fire, water or poison/ 
£ul although VLsnu givcd detaiEed rules about the application 
of these four ordeals,® he dre not prescribe them for diffident 
varnas a? other law^vers do. Perhaps some considcradon viras 
shown to the brMimai:ias to whom poison could not he adminis- 
teredj otherwise var^ disdnctipns in matters of ordcaJ did noi 
prevail The practice of ordeal hy water obtained in Western 
India, probably in the kingdom of the Satai^ahanas^ in the third 
century but there U nothing to show that it was confined 

to the rnernbers of any particular varpa. It seems, however, that 
special typ« of ordeaJs prevaUed among the tribal peoples and 
foreigners, who were being absorbed in the lower ranks of 
brahman ical societ>\ Therefore Katyayana lays down that the 
king should observe the ordeals peculiar to the untouchables 
{aspr^)^ low people (uiAamof), slaves and miecchas/ 

Manu provides that petitions should he entertaldcd by the 
Court in the order of the varnas/ but this rule docs not seem to 
have been mentioned by the lawgivers of this period. Neverthe¬ 
less, vari>a distinctions are maintained in dvil laws. Thus in 
the lawsuits requiiidg deposit of sureties Katyayana makes a 
distinction between the twicc^bom and the ^udtas. On failure 
to provide surety, a twice^bom person ahotJd be tncreJy guarded 
by the warders, but the £Qdnis and others should be kept 
confined andfeuered/ But nropective of varna considerationSj 
he provides the same fine of eight pa^ for all those w^ho break 
the restraint and run away.* He also adds ihat white in restraint 
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ihcre should be sw obstruction to the perfonfiancc of duly obli*- 
gatofy rites in the cate of the monbets of all the Tour 

The laws of cnheritance contiaue to have the ptmidiin isf 
g[ving the smallest share to the £Cklra son^ of a higher casic 
person. Vi^u fixes the share of the iudra son of a. ht^ahnoa^ 
la various circuiiistaiiccs^^ and lays down the iiherai ride that^ if. 
the twice-born jMier has a Mdra san^ he can iaheric one hatf 
of his property,* Bat Bfhaspad repeats the old vkw that even. 
an tixcellent and obediedt ^udra son of a man having w other 
male issue shall receive only a maiatenaiicep* It b said that the 
son of the iwicoborn from a ludra woman is not rntkM to a 
share in landed property.* But at one place the 
Piinw, emphasises that the ^udra son most rccche property^ 
a provision which is generally corroborated by the law-boolts 
of this period* 

It is provided that the property of the fudm shall be equally 
divided among his som.^ YajhavaUcy'a states that the sea of 
a iudra from a slave shall receive a share In property if the 
father desires so.* The Parvan adds that this share, 

should be the tenth part of the property .*® 

The old provision mahii:^ for dificrent rates of interest: 
for the four difitrcni varnas recurs in the two bw-booka of this, 
period.*^ But Yajlavalkya modiiks this by stating that whatever 
is agreed upon may be paid as Interest .** 

The law of treasure-trove is based on considcratiomi of woju 
A ccording to the lawgivers, if the brahmaiia finds ircasurCt^ 
he may take the whole of itJ* VLa^u adds that in such a cm ibe^ 
k^triya should msk^ over | to the king and the brahmuna each,, 
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and nftain.ihc remaining half; a vaiiya should give ^ to the- Jdng, 
I to the hrahmana and should retain J for himself; a sudra 
should divide the find into twelve pans, give five parts each to the 
long and ihc brahmapa, and should retain ^ for himself* 
Although the sudra’s share in the treasure trove is the smalJesr, 
it-is double the share of the labourer as provided by Kauttlya> 
How far the laws regarding treasure-trove worked is difficult 
to say, A'Jain text refers to a king who coufiscated the treasurc- 
irove disoDvered by a merchant but honoured a brahniana who 
discovered ^ A ^imiJar treasure^tTove+* 

Gcfitralty NSrada, and in some cases Bfhaspati, rcpcatf th^ 
cruel corporal punishments against iudras ofiending against 
brahmanas * Brhaspati states that a iudra should not be subjected 
to pecuniary punishments but to beating, chaining and ridicule,* ' 
Brhaspati is particularly hareh on the ^r^Hlowm (i.e. those bom 
of higher caste mothers and lower caste fathers) and the anijoi 
(unlouehahles), whom he considers the dregs of society. If 
they cfTcnd against brahmanas, they should be beaten and never 
amerced iii a fine,* The same provision occuis in Narada in 
regard to the ivapacas, medas, caridalas, elephant-drivers, 

disaseteJ Narada adds that in these cases the offended parties 

should punish the offenders themselves, for the king has nothing 
to do with the penalty to be inflkted on the guilty * This is an 
important indication of the weakening of state power. The 
rule that if a brahmana abuses a £tldra he miisi pay ts^ panas 
as a fine is repeated in the law-books of this time .* But Brhaspati 
adds that this applies only to the case of virtuous Jfidras ; no 
offence is imputable to a brahmana for abusing a sadra devoid 
of virtue.'* Probably this refers to the untouchable sections of 
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the who irt such had no mlixss id law. But in thk 

other sccdons of the sudras enjoyed protection against 

offences committed by the members of the three h^her 

Although it h stated that the iudras should be subjected 
to corporal pumshmentSj the scale of punishments^ which is pro¬ 
vided by Brhaspati for iudras abusing vai^yas, ksatriyas and brah^ 
ma^as,* does not give any indication of this. Fa-hsien Informs 
us that in the Middle Kingdom the king gm^cmed without decapi* 
tatipn or other corporal punbhTnents** 'Ihis may be an exaggera- f 
don but suggests that corporal punishment was used less freqently ^ 
than before* a factor which worited in la^'our of the ^udras. t 
Although YajflavaJkya accepts the principle of vania legislation^* 
he does not repeat the Draconbn measurt^ of Manu against 
offending ^udras. In one of has provbions regarding assault 
there a no trace of vaipa distinctions. He states that, if both 
parties threaten with antiSr the punishment shall be the same to 
ali,^ But if a non-br^mana causes pain to a brahmana, he shall 
be deprived of his limb.* It is not clear whether this law 
applies to ^udras assaulting brihmanas. 

V4nu prm^ides the highest amercement for connection ^vith 
a woman of one^s ow-n caste, and the second amercement for 
adull€r>^ with a woman of the lower casteJ Curiously enough 
he lays down the pumshment of death (unless the term 
be taken in the sense of beating) for adultery with a woman of 
one of the lowest castes.* But this is in conflict with another 
provision of his* according to which a brahmana guilty of inter¬ 
course with a can^ala woman for a night can remove his guilt 
by subsisting upon alms and constantly repealing the gdjfatrl 
for three years.* It is to he noted, however^ that the severe 
punishment prescribed by Manu against a ^udra committing 
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a twice-born woman tt not mentioned in any 
law-book of this period. 

The l«..b<»b or rtU. period d.„Mp™Hd= for th.di«i^^ 
Mtorystaloorcompeiiaiioiifordioinijixltroflhr membora of iht 

four^as. V4nu, however, introducasuch a scale of penanoa 
for the e^hon of the sin of murder. Thus a pcTSOti guilty of 
a hrahmapa, a kpitriya, a vaiiya or a sudra should perform 
^e awAearalo penance rmpecrivdy for Jn, 9, 6 and 3 yeaia.i 
not^toshow that such penances wem enforced, but 
they reflect the relative importance of the life of the membecs of 
thefour v^as. Ncvcrthele». Vi,pu and Yajfiavallcya regard the 
niurder ofa fe|atriya, a vaiiya, or a dudra as a crime of the fourth 

and according to the former the guilty 
i« required to ptzform the raa*^ or penances, or 

sacrifice a cow. Such a provision places the iudra on a 
fcon,^ of equality with the vailya and the k^triya. and empha- 
^ the special position of the biahraana, A passage in one of 
^ mam^ptt of the also betrays this tendency. 

It statM that, if a ksalnya, a vaiSya, or a ifldra kills a biahmana 
either h» eyes should be taken out or he should be killed ; but if 
the offender is a biahmana, he should be banished.* Another 
passage from the same mannscript states that the bmhmana 
who ttginlty oTsinful actions and is a murderer or a thief among 
the and a k$atirya, a vaiiya or a Sudra guilty of killing 
the hr^h^as, slKmld be deprived of their tycs^ I’hus there h 
JM mention of varria dtstinctionj in this case- 

It seems that varna distinctions in the administration of 
mminal law were undcmtined in the Gupta period. An 
mscnptton of the 6th ccnturyA.D. in Western India docs not 
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mcnttoa varna punbhmcDts fbr dcCunatiQn^ assault and Injury.^ 
Fa^Juien informs us that in MkUlndia cvtry cximmal was fined 
accordiDg to the gravity qT his -offcrtcc,* which suggests that the 
ofTendo* was not punished according b> his varna. It is likdy 
that in the administration of the crimiiial law the br^mana 
was shown some Javoyf;, but the ludra was not singled out for 
harsh punishments in the same manner as we find in earlier times. 

Nirada upholds the old view diat, in eases of thdl, the brah- 
nmna'a guilt b the higheat and that of the ^udra the lowest,® 
This was perhaps based on the principle that a brahmana should 
acquire and practise the full measure of dhaima^ a ifijanya 
I dharma^ a vaiiya ^ dharma and a 4udra J dhanna. The 
heaviness or lightness of sins for purposes of expiation of eadi 
of the four varnas should be determined upon this principle,* 
Katyayana also seems to think of theft when he prowdes that a 
k^atriya or a brahmana shoukl be awarded double the puuidimcnt 
which is provided for a iudia." The iket that the vaiiyas arc not 
mendoned in this connection shows that they were becoming 
merged with the £udras. But all this would suggest that iudrai 
were considered habitual tbieves, an inference which is also 
corroborated by the AmoFah^ia^ in which words for thieves and 
are lUted in the 

The are repeatedly mentioned in the Pmvm 

as enemies of the king* always threaten big the peace and tran¬ 
quility of the realm*^ Probably this refers to encmiefi outside the 
state and not to the ^udras^ For it is provided thatj if the trouble 
created by the dasyus cause the intermixture of vanjas, brihma- 
vaiiyas, and indras—all can take up arms-* It is argued 
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that, lyr he a s^dra or be he a member of any other order, he who 
beromcs a mfe on a raftless current, a means of crowing where 
means there are none, certainly deserves respect in every way.^ 
The person who protects helpless men against the dasyus deserves 
to be worshipped by all as if he were 3 kinsman.* The 
ZKdn Satjihitd^ lays down thab while the members of the three upper 
varras can ordinarily take up arms, the Sudra can do so only in 
times of danger,^ But it adds that a br^hmana should use a bow, 
n lcsatri>^ a sword^ a val^ya a lance and a ^udra a mace.^ Thus 
the nbovc refercticcs clcarty show that fudras were coiKeded 
the right lo bear arms^ This indicates a very sigpthcanl change 
in their civic status,, for the early lawgivers do not permit them 
to bear arms. The new development links up with the transfor¬ 
mation of^Odras into peasants, and shows that the old apprehen¬ 
sion of their getting completefy out of hand no longer cxendsed 
the minds of the upholders of the varna system. It seems that 
£udms were actually enrolled in the army. In a drama of this 
period t^vo army officers are represented as belonging respectively 
to the castes of barbers and leather workers.* 

But concessions made to judras did not bring about the 
complete cessation of Internal conflict between the varnas^ 
There are at least nine verses in the SmH Parvm stressing the 
necessity of combination and harmony between the first two 
varnas,^ which probably indicate some combined opposition 
on the part of the vaiiyas and iudras. It is complained that 
at one stage the ludras and vaifyasj acting most wilfully, began to 
uniic themselves with the wives of brahmana;.* There are 
several references which suggest that the ^udras were especially 
antagonistic to the existing ordcr^ The Anusdsam P^nmm avers 
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lhat ludrasaredwtioyen ofthe and hence a wise ™kr should 

iiot be complacent towatds ihss danger.^ A long passage of the 
Ais^tdhika PuTvan, which partly reproduces a sLmilar passage 
from the Vimsikd Dhamasailra, characienses the sQdras as hostile, 
violent, boastful, short-tempered, untruthful, extremely greedy, | 
iiagrateful, hetetodox. lazy and impure.* Similarty, like Manu, 
the ianfiP™ defines a vrsala (i.e. a fudra) a one who 
defies the established order (dharma).* The hostile attitude 
of the iudra can be also inferred from a passage of the 
Smni. It declares that, if the king does not exercise the power of 
the sword brahmanas. ksatriyas and vaiSyas will all 

abandon their work, but the iudras will surpass all the ret. 
Vajnavalkya repeats the provision of Kautilya that the sudra 
who pierces the e>-es of others ‘ pretends to be a brihmana 
and acts against the king should be fined a sum of 8^ panas. 
Certain sections of iudras such as actors^ gamblers, ° 

jraming houses and other persons of this kind arc considered 
sources of disorder to the state, for they cause harm to the better 

classes of subjects A passage frorn a manus¬ 

cript of the Parrort ordains that dasas and mleechas shou d 
be dealt with through the same agencies, and that force should 
be used against the candelas and mlecchas.* All tins suggests 
that the old fiktioii between ^udras and the ruling classes, cofr 
dnued in some form or other, but it probably lost in inte^^ 
thanks to the provisions for mdm ministers, the action of the 
head of the guilds of artisans with the work of the district adnatims- 
tradon, the lessening of varna distinctions Lo the administration 
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of law, and finally the recogniriDii of the judra»^ ri^t to bcRr 
arms in times of cmn^ency. 

The old fiction about the ongin of the foitr vamas^ conti¬ 
nues to be repeated, but the and Srahifi^^a PUranas nffiirm 
^ the statement of Manu that Vasistha was the progenitor of the 
iudras * which means continued recognitiofi of thdr improved 
socdal status. 

The association of the four colours white, red, yellow and 
blaclt respectively with the ftnir varnas show? their relative 
social status.® In feprescniing the actors, the 
prescribes red for the brahmajna and the k^atriya,* and dark or 
deep blue for the vaii-yas and hidras.® This work also lays down 
that in the auditorium a white pillar should be erected for marking 
scats for the brahma^, a ted pillar for the k^triyas, a yellow 
pillar for the vaiiyas and a blue-black pillar For the ^udrail 
Gold and car ornaments should be thrown at the foot of the 
br^mana pillar, copper at the foc^t of the k^triya pillar, silver 
at the foot of the piHar and iron at the foot of the Mdra 

pillar.^ Such provisions are similar to the fiction invented by 
Plato that philosophers were made of gold, warriors of silver^ and 
agriculturists and artisans of bra^ and iron.* 

The rule that only the ^udra should bear the tide of 
does not seem to have been followed. Thus the name of an 
ancestor of RavikJrtti, a brahmana, was Varlhadasa;!® and the 
name of a ruting chief of the SanakanikaSj who was a feudatory 
of Candra Gupta 11, Mahlmja Vl^nud^.^ The 
iSstra oidains that in a drama the names of the brihmanas 
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and ksatriyas shonid mdicate their and funttions, those of 
traders their generosity, and those of servants different kii^ls of 
flowers,^ It is not dear why the iildras were to be named after 
fiowers. 

The nde that different terms should be used in enquiring 
about the health of different varnas does not seem to have been 
emphasised during this periods But the ffdfjiiMsira provides 
that in the drama a mode of address indicating command should 
be used in conversmg with servants of both sexeSp artbiaiis and 
mechanics.* This shows that low caste people were addre^ed 
contemptuously. In the Afrechekaitka abusive expressions such 
as *'3ons of slave women*’, “sons of concubines” and ^'bastards’^ 
are used in addressing low class people/ 

The also prescribes a different kind of gait and 

and movement for the portra^'al of menial servants on the stage. 
According to this text one of their ades or the head or a hand 
or a fwt should be lowetedp and their eyes should move to different 
objects.* Such behaviour suggests lack of confidence and shows 
that members of the lower orders were not encouraged to hold 
their heads high in the company of their mastets. 

Yajfiavalkya states that an elderly ^udra deserves respect.* 
Unlike the early lawgivers^ he does not insist that vaUya and 
iudra guests should be made to work and then fed with the ser¬ 
vants, He prmdd ea^ houever^ that guests should be received and 
fed in the order of their vamas/ But his provision that a guest 
should not be tumM away in the evening and should be offered 
whatever is available’ is not confined to the members of any 
particular vanrta^ The Dbarmasutiia rule of providing food to 
candalas at the end of the Vai£vadcva ceremony Is repeated 
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during i\m period,* and slaves, avapacas and beggars art added 
to this 

The texis of the period repeawdly slate that a brahir^ana 
should not accept ihc food ofa iudra, for it reduces his spiritual 
strength • The Sdali Panmn does not allow the brahmara to 
take the food of carpenters, leather workers, washermen and dyets.* 
According to Vijiiavalkya the food of the ^udias and outcastes 
(paiit^s) is not permitted to a snataka,® He further specifies 
that a snalaka should not take the feed of a stage-player, a bamboo 
worker, a goldsmith, a weapon seller, an artisan, a tailor, a dyer, 
one whose living is by dogs, a butcher, a washerman or an oil. 
maker® There also begins the tendency to ban the food of some 
Siidras for the k^triyas. It is said that a k^airiya must eschew 
food given by those sudras who are addicted to evil ways and who 
partake of all maoiier of food without any scruple.^ The difa- 
jdfofui Psman declares lliat the man who takes food from a sudio 
swallows the very abomination of the cartJi, drinks the excretions 
of the human body, and partakes of the filth of all the world.® 
Perhaps this is meant to deter the brahmatuis from adopting such 
a course. Penances arc provided for the purification of the 
hrahmaoa who accepts the food of Sudras or cats in the company 
of and Lfairiyas.* 

The rules for the boycott of the svidra's food have a very 
limited application. They mostly apply either to the brahmanaa 
or to the snaukas, who may have been chiefly brahmanas. 
Even the brahmana is permitted to take milk and curd at the 
house of a ^udra.' <' Further, if the brahmana is unable to procure 
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food from the twice-born for his HvdihwxJ, be may ftcoqn 4 t 
from, a sOdra^i Yajnavalkya rqjcats Manors rule that^ amo«^ 
the sudras, amataka can take food from his hcrcknian, a friend 
of the t'lmlly, hb slave^ hia barber, hia sharecropper and one who 
surrcfKlers bLtnself to him for the sake of maintenaiice.^ 
Brhaspiiu also provides that food can be accepted from slaves atid 
domestic scr^anLs,* 

The idea Uiat a twice-bom should eat or touch the leavings 
of the audm's ibod was coiLddcrcd horrible, and appropnxne 
penances were provided for the expiation of ihc sin,* 

There is no evidence of forbidding the practice of acccptii^ 
water from certain sndro castes, except in the case of tin? 
candalas and other untoudiables^ Tlie Alrc^h^titika EiUorms us 
that the same wdl w-as open to the iudias and brahmar^.* 
Yajhavalkya prohibits certain kinds of food for tlie twicc^ 
born. The twice-born is not permitted to take wine, Penancca 
are provided for the brahmaria wife if she violaies this ruk^* 
but according to ViJMne^vara these are not necessary if n sQdra. 
wife drinks wine J Drinking seems to have been a vice ^ecially 
associated with the £udras^ for the list of words for spimuous 
liquor and various processes of its preparation and fir intoxicaLian 
are enumerated by Amata In the Judra-oarga ;■ words for i^mbiing 
arc also listed in the same sccdom* In the Farkutmiru a drunkim 
weaver is represented as beating his wife.*® Vljiiavnlkya also 
forbids the use of the milk of a cow in heat^ widiin ttirday^ of the 
birth of her and of one without a ca¥^ as also qf a can^, 
a wnglc-hoofcd animal, a woman, a wild anlfnal, or a sheep 
An oblation intended for gods, sacrlbdaJ viands^ jigru kind of 

horseradish), unhallowed meat, fungi, carnivorous animals, 
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Mid a number of birds such as the parrot, the swan, the uaifl, 
\bceah«»Ska etc. are declared uneatable for the twire-hom,' 
and penances arc provided for the expiation of the sin arising out 
of the vicdation of the rule in some cases.* Yajhavalkya further 
states that, among the five-dawcd animal^ the twioc-bom 
should not take the porcupine, alligator, tortoise, hedgehog 
and the hare ; he also specifies the four varieties of fish which a 
«wicc-bom should take.* He prohibits the eating of roots, onion, 
garlic, village pig, mushroom and leek ; those who violate this 
rule should perform the cSritk^ma penance.* Fa-hsicn infonns 
us that onion and garlic were taken only by the capdalas.* 
Yajdavalkya lays down that the person who compeU a iudra to 
partake of the prohibited food shall be subjected to half the 
punishment involved in the fust amercement, winch shall increase 
if the offence is committed against the members of the higher 
varnas.* This would suggest that certain items of food were 
ial)OOcd even for the iudras, but these arc not spedfied by Yajfia- 
vaBcy a. On the other hand the list of food items prohibited for 
the twicc-bom clearly implies that they could be taken by the 
judras. The BrhASpati STnrti states that in the Middle Kingdom 
labourers and artisans eat the meat of cows,* which shows that 
even the strong brahmanical propaganda against cow slaughtw 
•did not always succeed in stopping this old practice among the 
of the people. This can also be inrcircd from a didactic 
aacodote, probably inserted in the Parma during th» period. 
It relates that Prsadhra, son of Manu Vaivasvaia, aie the flmh 
of his preceptor’s cow, upon which the sage Gyavana cursed him 
t u become a Sudra.* Thus the above discussion would show that 
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the habits of iudraj were somewhat different from those 
of the members of the twice^born var^as. 

Family life is enojoined on a iiidta in the same manijer its 
for a member of any other varnaJ But the iiidras continue 
to have their own marriage pracrioes.* The Aimsdjana Panm 
avers that the marriage of the three higher varnas has to be 
accomplished through the joining of hands with the mantras, 
but the maTiiage of the sudraa is accomplished through sexuaJ 
intercourse.* A Jain source tefcis to a JiajiajjMMra halJ at Tosali, 
where a slave girl selected her husband Jrom an assembly of slave 
boys.* Several references suf^eit that in the ifidra community 
women oondnued to he comparaiively freta- than in the higher 
dasses. Cor^eniing on a passage of Yajilavalkya, Viivarijpa 
b of the Opinion that the Smni teats about refer to iiidras,* 
and supports hb view by quoting two verses of Vrddha Manu 
and a gatAd of the In the case of the absence of 

the husband it was lar easier for a Audra wife to secure dissolution 
of the marriage tie and take another husband than in the case 
of the wives of the other three varpas. In such a case the 
ABimEfOiMt PaTwn prescribes a waiting period of oniy one year 
for the Audra wife.* But Karada, who spccUies the waiting 
periods for vaiiya, ktamya and hrihinana wives, dedarw that 
no such defimie period b prescribed for a Aildra woman whose 
husband b gone on a journey-* Again the repetition of the 
provision that wives of herdsmen, oUmaJtcra, dutiileis etc. 
are responsible for the payment of debts incurred by their 
husbands^ shows that these Audra women did not always dqxnd 
lor their livelihood on their menfolk. 
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Vt^u States tkat^ LF a girl is not married aflershe has attained 
maturity, she should be considcFed as a dcgradctl wdnian.^ 
The coniincntatoT Nandaraja obscni cs that this rule applies to 
young women of the Imver castes only,^ but there is nothing 
in the text to warrant such an assiimptiom 

The view that members of the higher varnas can take wives 
from the members of the lower varnas Is expresed in the texts 
of this period also * But there also recurs the idea tiutt wives 
from the lowest order^ i.e, ^udras, are to be espoused for the 
of pleasure.* The Kdmai^a doca not dLSPcrcntiatc the maid 
servants, kumbh^iMsu (maJd servants employed in carrying water 
or harlots ?) and wives of washermen and weavers from the pros¬ 
titutes,^ Acemding to this work interoourse with a ^ndra 
woman is neither prohibited nor considered wise/ Vitsyiyana 
commends marriage within one's own vama,^ In particular^ the 
idea that the brahmana should wed a £udri, or have intercourse 
with her or beget sons on her, ia strongly discounted in the texts 
of the period/ But there are cases of deviadons from thb rule. In 
the the brahmana Carudatta manics the prostitute 

Vasantasena, although this Is done with the spcdal permission of 
die king/ The same drama represents the brahmann ^arvilaka 
as marrying Ids slave Madanika/^ The literature of the period 
also supplies Instances of ksatriyas marrying 4udra women.'^ 

That marriages between the members of the higher vanm • 
were not altogether absent h also suggested by the repetition of 
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the theory' of the origin of the mbted castes.^ The 


PffTB^ eaumenil« fifteen old mixed castor* and intTodxtces 
four new castes of rnamsas, svaduka™, k^audras, saugandhas^ 
who arc rcptfcsmtf?d to have been bom from migadhi mothers 
through wicked nien of the four varnaa.* There is also mention 
of the madranabhas, who are suppesed to have been derived from 
the nl^das and described as riding on cars drawn by asses.* 
The vratya is defined not as one who has CiUcn from the dudes 
of the twice-bonifc but as one who is begotten upon a k^triya 
woman by a ludra,^ and is placed in the category of the ca:^d^la.^ 
It is also stated that a vaidya is begotten by a sSdra on a ^'aiiya 
woinan,^ Tlib is typical of the low esteem in which physicians 
w*erc held in early times. The Amarak^ia introduces a new caste 
jmhl^, who are described as the issues of k^triyas from vaiSya 
(arya) women- Probably they were identical with the Mahi- 
$akaSj who appear as degraded liudras along with the Dravidasi 
Kalingas, FulindaSj U^inaras, Kolhiarpas, &akas* Yavanas and 
Kambojaa.® Though die theory of the origim of new castes 
thjxmgh the intcriTiixtuJre ’was faudful, by this dme 

it may have influenced the course of social developmems | for 
even in our times such cases are noticeablt in Eastern Nepal. 

The lawdxjoks of the period retain the disdnerion between 
the fiudras and untouchables. Thus Yajnavalkya lays down that 
a iudra who has mteroourse with a candaLa woman is reduced 
to her position.* Sudras and ^vapakas are mentioned separately 
in several texts.^® But in the dmarak&iii mixed castes and untouch- 
ables arc looked upon as part of the £udra community. Ten mixed 
castes, the kamna^ the amba^tha, the udgra (probably ugra), 
the magadha, the mahisa, the ksattr, the suta^ the vaidehaka, 
the rathakara and the candala are iududed In the JMra-parga 
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of that work.» The vaidchalta (tiader) t*, however, listed in the 
abo.* 

Aiziara gives ten n^irics Ibr some of which such 

asfi/ma, dindtirti, janan^ama are rarely mentioned in the earlier 
texts,* which may suggest an increase in the number of this 
untouchable caste. This can be dso inreircd from the fact dial 
while the ca^d^las are not mentioned by the Crreck writers of the 
earlier period, they attracted the special attention of Fa-hsicn.* 
The dombas, who came to form a numerous section of the 
untouchables in Northern India in subsequent limes, !»r*’m 
have appeared as a caste in the Guptajwriod. The Jain sdutcci 
describe them as a despised class * They were probably one rf 
the aboriginal tribes, who were assimilated to the lower oideis 
of brahjmnical society. Wild tribes such as the Kiralas, Sabaras. 
and Puliiidas, along with the Mlecchas, are induded in the 
sUdra-Porga of the jlmorakoJa,* which shovys that large masses of 
tribal population were being absorbed in the ^udra community. 
During this period there seems to have been not only an 
increase in the number of the untouchables but also some imens- 
fication in the practice of untouchabiUty. The Br/iaifiatt Smrti 
provides a penance for removing the sin arising out of touching 
a candaJa.' Fa-hsien informs us that, when the cai^d^as enter 
the pie of a city or a market-place, they strike a piece of wood 
to give prior notice of that amvaJ so that men may know and 
avoid them,* The Af^ka^fja Pura^ provides a purUicatory 
rite for the person who looks at an imtjaja or an tmfydeosaym* 
But the practice of untouchability was observed mainly in respect 
of the candllas. There is no direct evidence that the dotnbas 
Were regarded as untouchables. Similarly there is nothing to 
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show that the camiakiira.s who came to be Loolced upoo aa un- 
louchabl^ ill Jaler limes, were regarded as such during \hk periods 

There is not much new inforenadDn about the occupations j 
of the mixed castes and untouchables. Manu's rule that these 
castes are to be recc^gnised by their occupadons recuis in the 
AtUisdsma PmanJ- The randalas continued to be employed in 
the work of cleaning streets, working in the cremation grounds* 
executing criminals and tracking down thieves at night.* 
Hunting constituted an Important occupation of the lower secunns 
of the fudras. Curiously enough* the AmarakQj^ catalogues not 
only fowlers and hunters in the but also ordinary 

dogs, dogs trained for chase, village hogs, and deer wounded 
on the right side^* so also are mentioned snare, net, rope and 
cage for trapping birds in the same scctiom^ Fa-hsien informs 
us that the candalas arc ftshermen and hunters^ and sell flesh 
and meat.* But the candalas arc mentioned by Xahd^ as 
separate from the fowlers and Eshenmen although they all belong 
to the same dass.^ Thus in this period the candalas do not seem 
to have been primarily hunters though hunting may have been 
one of their subsidiary occupations^ A Jain source states that the 
medas used to hunt animals day and night with bow and arrow.* 
We also learn that the Ivapakaa cooked the flesh of dogs aiwl 
sold bow strings, • 

Tliere is some information about the manneis, customs 
and religious beliefs of the mixed castes* especially of the 
Iron objects w'cre the chief ornaments of the mijied castes,^ who 
lived outside vdUge settlements. A canijala is represented 
as besmeared with the dust raised by dogs and asses. Fa-hslcn 
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infomis m that only the caiidaJas drink intoxicatiii^ liquor 
and cat onions or garliCj^ which ahovvs that they wei^ particularly 
addicted to these practices. Being hunters and TowlciSj they were 
naturally habitual meat-eaters.^ A Buddhist source declares 
that those who cat meat are bom again and again in the families 
of=the cai^dalas^ pukkasas and dombas.^ It adds that, when a 
dog sees’even from a distance the persons who desire to lake mea% 
he is terrified with fear, thinking "‘they arc deathn^calejs^ they 
will even kill me”,* 

Sinpng, pmufnably for tlie entertainment of the people, 
setiTks to have been an important occupation of the dom liAjg -^ 
Tliey lived on-singing and selling isinnowing baskets and similar 
articles.* T\x: Amarskoh Includi's asB4dIikd, a kind of vulgar lute, 
in the isdra-^ga,^ which may suggest that the candllas also 
had some share in providing popular entertaiainenL 

The and the mataiig^ had their own deities known 

as the Yak^as (Jakkhaa),.* A Jain source informs us that the 
shrine of the Jakkhas of the milarigas was built on the bones 
of human beings w^ho had died recently.* This practice was 
probably the result of the candlla^s association with the cremation 
grounds. 

The untouchables, and the cairkdalas in particular, are 
portrayed in very disparaging terms. It is slated that the 
afiiydvas^yms are charactertsed by impurity, untruth^ theft, hetem^ 
doxy, useless quarrels, paEfiona, wrath and grecd.^ Ferocity 
appears as a spcdal trait of the cand^a^s character. In the 
Afrtchakofika the candalas argue that they aiRi not candalai, thcrugb 
bom in thdr family, hut cand^l^ and sinners arc those who 
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pcjlwcutc a virtucHH mafi+' A Buddhist test i^ontcnds that, if a 
brahmana docs not cultivate truth, asccttcwm, sublLmatiofi of 
passions and comperLsation for all beings^ he is Utc a can4ala.* 
In the same spirit it is provided that by serving kinc and brah- 
nianas, practising the virtues of abstention from cruelty^ 
compassion, truthfulness of speech and forgivene^i and, if need be* 
by saving others by laying down their very lives, persons of the 
tiuxed castes can achieve succ®s-* 

For the first time the Sdnti F^sr^ declares that all the four 
varriEis ought to hear the Veda,* and that a person ought to 
acquire knowledge even from a ^udra^* Such injunctions are 
in sharp contrast to thoM of Manu, which provide very severe 
punishmenu in such case. The precepts of the Ssnli Pman 
may have been thwarted by the deep-rooted pnjudice against 
allowing Vedic education to the ^tidras,* but the recitation 
of the epics and Puranas w^ certainly open to the Siidras^ 
The BhagiWiifa PiirSm states that instead of the Veda ihe 
Mohnbfidrata is provided for w'omcn and ^udras,’^ It b not 
clear whether the Alchdbk^Ma was to be read or only to be 
heard by the ^udras. In the case of the Putiqas, however, 
the Bkam^ai Pura^ states that they should nev^er be studied by the 
feudras, but should be heard by them» Possibly the religious 
practice of narrating stones from the Putanas and epics to aU 
sections of the people for their edificatioii and salvation 
originated in the Gupta period. 

J^afyasis&a or dramatics wa^ another branch of learning 
which was brought within the reach of the iiidras. This is 
declared to be the fifth Veda, which was competed out of the 
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clcmeitu of the four Vedas and which men of all castej shou d 
enjoy. Moreover, the two philosophical sy’stems of Vpga* 
Saipkhj-a,* which probably took their final form during 
t e Gupta period, wwc abo open to the dudras * The fact 
that the Veda formed one of the sources of proof according to 
the Saipkhya system was not inconsistent with that system being 
made avaUablc to all; similarly the epic, which coniains Vedic 
quotations, was equally open to iudras to hear.^ 

The Gupta period also provides instances of educated 
iudras. A passage of Yajfiavalkya suggests the existence of the 
teachen of servants.* In the the judge reprimands 

Sahara ; **A low caste fdlow, you are talking of the sense of the 
Vedas, yet tongue has not lalleD off." » The exbicnce of 
such iudras is also attested by the VajTosGd, which speaks of the 
iudrus who are learned in the vedas, grammar, 
samkfya, oawfika, t^igna etc.® This statement does not refer to the 
Buddhists but to the ludras proper, for the Buddhists were con¬ 
demned as ludras in the brahmanical idiom but not in that of 

the Buddhists. Jayaswal argues that learned iudras and the 
Sudras tidking Sanskrii, rderrod to in Buddhist texts, were sons 
of the brahmanas throu^ §udra women.* This is probable, but 
some advanced seciions of the Sudras, who tried to uplift their 
brethren, may have been educated. 

There is no doubt, however, that, compared to the membera 
of the upper varnas, the iudras functioned at a low cultural 
level, drama? women and low caste people always 

speak Prakrit, the tongue of the vulgar. In contrast to the refined 
tongue of the higher class characters who speak Sanskrit.'* 
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The Jidt^dttra provides, however^ that queens, courtesam 
and fernale artistes may use Sanslcnt according to dircumstanocs.^ 
Sometime distinction was made even in the use of the dialects of 
Pr^rit * SaurasenI was used for persons of good position in the 
drama whUc Mlgadhl reserved for those of low^ rank.* 
The Jidlycddstm assigns local dialects to various tribes 

and occupations such as thofiC of the caridalas, pulkasas etc+* 
All this would suggest that members of the lower orders did not 
receive literate education, w^hich would enable them to speak 
the rehned tongue Sanskrit. 

It is contended that as a student of miUtaiy science the sudra 
passed through the ceremony of the upanqyana, which was 
accompanied by the rcdtal of Vedic mantras,^ but there h no 
reference to such a rite in the Dhanurvtda Probably 

as artisans the §udras continued to have vocaiional or technical 
training m thdr &mily or under outside experts, but this remaLncd 
di%'orced from literate learning. Nevertheless* it is clear that the 
texts of the Gupta period not only take a Ubcml view of the 
education of the iudras but also testify to the existence of some 
educated ^udras. 

The old maxim that the ^udras have no rcHgious rights is 
repeated in this perlodi^ it is argued that their sicrirtoc 
consists in performing the service of the three higher varnas.* 
In keeping with this attitude Narada states that eonsecrated 
water should not be given to atheists* vratyas and slaves.^ But 
Vi^nu provides that under certain circumstances a Siidra has 
to undergo the ordeal by sacred libation (Aima).' There also 
appear other indiendons of changes in the religious position of 
the fudras. The Mdrkax4^ Purdi^ assigns the duties of making 
gifts (dana) and performing sacrifices (jqjikt) to the iudra.* 
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IS no doubt that the iQdras were conceded the right to 
^riorni the five great aacrifices (paiiamaMyejnss).^ Maau 
does not clearly state this, hut YajfUvalkya make it ex^Jfrft 
that a Mdm can perform five sacrifices with the rt^nutsk^a 
mantia* Hopkins is not correct when he says that th« statement 
does not appertain to the iudtas ^ for it is corroborated by other 
sources. While Mann regards initiadon into sacrifice (^jitadihS) 
« one of the births of the twicebom * this special privilege 
« not mentioned in the corresponding passage of YajiUvalkjra.* 
ts in ^nsonance with the latter's tibeml attitude, which 
sai^cc to the Sudms. The £snii unequivocally 

d«l^ that the fraxi (three Vedas) aUows the iudnt the use of 
ac^idra and msiatn,, and adds that with the help of 
the finst ^0 he can perfomi the after being fom^ly 

tomeemt^ J In justification of this reform the precedent of the 
sudraPaijavanais cited. It is said that in andeottimes he 
pcrfoitncd one of the pdki^yitfu, and according to the mJea of 
(a oneway sacrifice) he made the gift of a hundred 
^ot^d vessek full of rice tjar^uas}* This reminds m of 
stmd^ practices of modern social reforme,^ who hunt out old 
pt^edentt m favour of widow marriage, divorce etc. While 

^omngdomesde sacrifices to the iudms the makes 

the nnportartt assertion that all the varnas enjoy the right to 
perform saenfiecs provided they possess &ith * 
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As an impoiwu carolUuy £□ the Sudra’a right to sacrifice 
foilews Ills right of perfonniiig penances. YajiSaii-Alkya bp dcn^in 
Hhc tsndry'o^a pcnwitice for ihe iudras,^ who are obviously certered 
by the use of the term csakrsla by him.' This provision is consi¬ 
dered to be an interpolation,* but it is in keepbig with the libcfol 
attitude of YajHavaikya and a similar pro vision in the Brimpati 
Smrti, -v^hich prescribes the pt^upaiya penance for the sudra in 
the case of his snapping the thread of a brahmana. 

The BThaspati Smfti provides the sacraments of ksri^aji'dksiui 
^ear-boring)* and c&dskai&na^- {consuiie) for the ^udras. The 
first ceremony is not mentioned in the Gi-hyasutras, but the 
second, which is prescribed by them* and is confined by Xfanu^ 
to the twice-bom, is now extended to the sudras. 

Several texts of the period deny ascetic life to the sadm. 
Kalidasa deliberately repeats the Mntaya^’s condemnation 
of the iudra ascetic Sambuka* who, in his opinion, threatened 
the security of the established order by trying to acquire merit 
through ascetidsm. He oomaiBnds the punishment of death 
inflicted on Sambulta by Rama ; and he argues^ that as a result 
of this the sudra obtained the position of the virtuous which he 
could not secure even by his severe austerity, for this was be^ 
done in violation of the rules of bis class.* flui on the quesdon 
of the relation between the varnas and the aatamas tin: S<mti 
PsTwa adopts a difTerent atdtude. It insists that a brahinapa 
should go through the four asramas, but does not make this 
obligatory on the three other varnas,’® who, however, cannot 
adopt the life of an ascetic “ This implies that a sudra, if lie so 
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desires can enter the first three airamas, the fourth bdng dosed 
not only to him but also to the vaiSya and the ksatriya. ' But 
Katyiyana refcra to the JQdta ascetic who b to be punished 
by the kin^ if he forsakes the order of the sannyisins,t 
Yajnavalkya provides that Sudra ascetics should not be fed in 
the worship of the gods and the ancestors.« This may refer 

either to Jam and Buddhist monks or to ascetics fiom the Sudra 

vsirna. 

An important indication of improvemeat in the religious 
status of the iudra is to be found in some proviaicins regar din g the 
making of images. While enumerating the constituents suitable 
for preparing clay for thispuiposci aVaisnawte text lays down 
that men of all castes can make images.* This shows that 
the fodras could make and worship images^ made of the same 
materia! as the members of other varnas. Another text of the 
period, however, prescribes varna disdnetions in the sdecdon 
of wo^ to be used for making images, and accordingly four 
varieties of wood are provided for the four varrms r^pcclivdy.* 
A similar rule occunng in a post-Gupta Vai|^vite UpapuranS 
ordains that in making temples and images white wood is 
auspicious for the brahmanas. red for the k?atriyas, yellow for 
the vaiiyas, and black for the iudras * In making images, the 
same text recotninends stones of these four colours for the four 
yarnas respectively.* In spite of thtse varna distinctions 
in regard to the selecdon of wood and stone, the texts dealing 
with icont^phy leave no doubt that die iudras could make 
and worship 

It is laid down that a brahmsma should not accompany the 
corpse of a sudra to the pyre ; if he does so, he is purified by 
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bathin^t touching fire and eating The old rule providing 

for the highest period of impurity in the case oF death in a ^udra % 
family h mflintained by several lexES of the period.* But in 
5uch a case Yajnavalkya prescribes one month for an ordinary 
Sudra and fificen days for a pious {jpdjtaDarlm) fiudra, thus 
placing the latter in the rani of the vaiSya,* V^iyas and Sudras 
are also placed in the same category in connection with the obser¬ 
vance of l^ts. It is provided that the vai^yas and iudras should 
observe fast for only one night/ Ifhom folly they observe fasts 
for tv^'o or three nights^ these do not lead to their advancemcni/ 
On special occasions^ however^ they can perform fasts for two 
nights.* But sometimes it is also asserted that only the brah- 
manas and kfatri^^as can observe the vow of fasts.'^ 

Bthaspad lays down that in the case of still birth (jmirmhani) 
a brahmana is purified in lo days, a It^triya in 7 days, a valSya 
in 5 days and a ludra in 3 days/ 

The impurity of women and iudras in relation to cere¬ 
monial occasions is also mainimned by the texts of this penocL* 
In Some cases penancra arc provided for seeing iudras and out- 
castes (patitas)^ who are conridcred to be as impure as dc^/* 
Penances are also provided for the l^acriya student who comes 
into contact with a or a iudra, and for the vaisya student 

who comes into contact with a Sudra.^^ 

The Irdiliiha rites, as laid down in the Grhynsuuas, are not 
prescribed for a iudra/* but the tests of this period clearly ^ow 
These rites to a iudra/^ He can perform not otdy the ordinary 
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^ddhii but abu the rjctraordmary jr^ddha^^ 

in which olTcrin^ arc mndc tq dead ancestqrs on ^pedat occasions 
such B3 the birfh of a aqtu^ We further learn that afker death 
Pfdjnpaty^i is the heaven assigned to the brahma^ns who perforni 
the ccremoniOj to the k|atriyas who do not flee in batde^ 

Aianda to the vallps who carr^' out their duties^ and CojidAdToa 
to the ^dms who are engaged in menial service,® 

The fiudraa could make offerings of water and other things 
to their who arc referred to by the epithet SuMtm 

in the Purinas* and are described as dark in eoiour.* But, 
tmJtke themembers of the three higher varnas^ who arc described 
as sons of the rsbf the iudras are not supposed to have any 
pTouaras^ 

An important religious developmcTit of this period b the 
emphasis on the sudra'a right of makuig gifts.® Charity is 
decJaicd to be the best course for a ^udra, by perromaing which 
he gains all hb ends.® A judra who practises truth and sincerity, 
honours inarf.^m and br^iuatkas^ and makes gifts attains ht^ven 
and even brahmar^hood iu the nott birth,®^ In a special 
vow known as the prescribed for prostitutes, 

it is provided that a brahmana should recite the Vedic j^ii^ratrof 
while accepting the cow of a prostltutCp who was normally 
thought of as a sudra-^^' We are further told that a l^alvttjc 
prostitute named Lllavati and a sidra goldsmith made giffsj 
as a result of which the former attained the region of Siva 
after death and the latter became a paramount 
so\^ign named Dhatmamurd^^ A Buddhist commentary of the 
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5* centiuy A-D. provides imtances of at least a d oten perao«g 
of the lower orders who enjoyed the pleasures of heaven and the 
joys and comforts of the Buddhist Bimanas as a resultof their gifb 
to the Buddha. theBhik?tis or the Saipgha.* Thus the doctri* 

of gift was common to both the Buddhist and biabnankal 
systems. 

There u no evidence to show that any vigomus propaganda 
was rnade by the brAhmai^as to popularise the piety of 
gifts carUcr than the time of the rdfilOoaft^ fii^rti.* Whh the 
law-book of ^haspati the doctrine of salvation through gifts 
reached its high watemiarb.* The fact that this doctrine wm 
repeatedly emphasised in connection with the iudras may 
suggest that they were in a position to make gifts which was in 
accord with the change in thdr economic position. 

The provisions for the performance of sacrifices, penancu^ 
irdddhas and various other rites by the Siidras presuppoK the 
employmcni of biahmanas, who were the redpients of die gift* 
made on these occasions. Even a iudia b allowed to accept 
gifts, but the merit of the donor increases according to the varna 
of the person accepdng gifts.* The repeated condannarion of 
the priests who officiate at the rites performed by the 
not only betrays old prejudices against these priests, but abo 
suggests that the practice of engaging them was becoming 
more frequent. Unlike Manu,* Yajfiavalkya docs not condemn 
iudra priests (rltijs). The Vajrajm avers that brahmanas 
are to be found even in the families of the kaivartasi rajakas 
(washermen) and candelas, among whom the rites of 
cudakarana, muija, danda (staff) and kas^ta (wood) etc. are 
performed.^ Thb suggests that the brahmanas officiated as 
priests even for the low est sections of the iudras. The VajraiOct 
also States that k^airiyas, vai^yas and ^udras are seen sacrificing 
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udoSicLatiQgat samficcs^ studying and cubing, and 
ting gifb.^ TMs development, if true, may indicate a spirit of 
revolt in ceiirun sections tiT the people against the bmhmanical 
monopoly of priestly runctions. Several movements of such a 
type have taken place in more recent times. 

While the champions of Buddhism eondnijed lo argue 
I against birtii as the baais of vanta,® the growth of certain 
reform i tig ideologies, especially the creed of Vai^js^ismt secured 
'4t large InrasuTc of religious equality for the iudma. Vaispavinn 
; reached its high watermark in the Gupta period, wlien we find 
mimcroiis.q;iigTaphic, numismatic and sculptural records testj* 
fying to its unparaileled influence not only in Nonhem India 
* hut er\'cn in parts of Sou them and Western India » The doctrines 
of this sect, as propounded in the didactic sections of the MdM- 
^hdraity ^nd Fura^^, show that, unlike the old orthodox form of 
•br^hma^biii, Vai^avism did net keep the fudras and untoucha- 
:bks at ^ distance^ but extended to them the privilege of knqiving 
- God and attaining-liberation,* The Vai^^va texts never Ikil 
to-emphaiise .that women and ^udras attain emancipation 
^4h^oagh tbek-dcvQti™ to Naraya^ or Vasudeva.^ 

^Bhagavan is rcprcsentcfi as clalmmg that the whole world from 
tthc bi;idima.Ejta to the ^hfapyta is puiifled If devoted to Him,^ 
■A ivap&ka- possessed of sincere faith and devotion is considered 
4<tearer to God than a. brahmana endued with other qualities but 
^ lacking in faith J U the person of low birth uttcra the name of . 
God only onee^ he is liberated from bondage,® It is asserted that 
.'^'brahmaiias Icam-Eid in the Vedas regard a viriiioiis ludra as 
the effulgent Vi^nu of the universe, the foremost one in all the 
worlds'Those who disregard the ^udra devotees of V4nu 
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coHidcnuifd to hell for ten million tko|i) years** Heruce a 
wise penon should not disregard even a devotee of Visnu." 

Through devodon to Vifnu a rajan>'a obtaim victory, a brahma^ 
Iramingp a vai£>'a wealth and a ^udra happine^/ 

4 similar-assertion Is made mth regard to all the four vamaa 
}£ they recite the hymn dedicated to Mahadeva* if vaiiyas, 
Kometi and ^vidras listen to the story of the Dak^-Stva condict 
from the brahtnaj;>as, they receive a place In the Rudra-Joka.^ 
Like the members of the three higher varnas, a iildra devotee 
of Siva is also promised the status of Ga^patl pro%idcd he h 
not-a drunkard k’ Thus it would appear that Saivism kep t 

ip doors equally open tothe^udras* 

; Tairiricism, which was connected with both Vai^^viamaud 
^aivism, also did not recognise var^a disixnctiom in.matteis. 
ol religion* The Ji^dkhj^sn^r^iM, a Tantm work of ihe fifth, 
(^entuiy' A.D./ pcrmiis membm of all the four vamas to be 
initUud into Tantridsm, preferably by a brahmana if. a 
br^mairja is not available, worthy members of the k^triya, 
vaiiya and sudra var^jas can act as initiators for their rtspeedve 
classes^ or for people of lower classcs.*^ 

VaimavTsiTij and to some , extent Saiviam, cotmted many 
follow'ers among the members of the ruBng class in the Gupta 
period^ but we have hardly any means of ascertaining the. extent 
of the inlluencc of these sects among the lower orders- It is 
suggested that in Vai^li the azlkan class was oomiderably 
influenced by Vai^tjaviKn^ for tw^o craftsmen (kuJikaj) bear the 
name of Hari^^® This may have been the case at other placei 
also. 
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Under the influence of the reforming creeds the religion 
tacts of the period shiffc the emphasis from the o^wervance of ntes. 
and saemments to that of good conduct, which determines 
the social status of a person. It is stated that neither the per- 
formnnee ofthe nor the knowiedge of the Veda is of 

any avait,^ for the gods arc satisfied through good conduct 
which is fostered by the Smtis ; brihmanas who do not maintain 
good conduct (jSk} should be regarded as Sudras.* A person 
bereft of good conduct should not be honoured i on the 

Ofther band even a religious ^Cidra should be honoured** A 
ludra not only may become a non-regenerate [os^krta] 
dvija, but he should be revered like a regenerate person, if he Is 
"pure of heart, and of subdued senses”,* since *^noi birth, nor 
aacramcnl^ nor learning, nor stock ( iantaiiti ) make one 
regenerate, but only conduct”.* The argument that even 
a ludra of good conduct can attain brlKmanahood in the next 
birth h repeatedly advanced in the didactic sections of the 
Miih^bhcrut^ and the Purinas,* and is aho reproduced in the 
rqTTaiJlfj,^ 

Appropriate anecdotes arc dted to support the above 
theory. In the Pam Ponton occurs the legend of the brahmana 
rsi Kauhka who was taught the duties of the varrias and code 
of moral conduct to be followed by than by a dharma-knowing 
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fowler*^ It k claiin^ by this dharmmyddAa of MithiM that he 
scryed elders and superion, always spoke the truth, iicvEr envied 
anybody^ mod to make gifls according to his meam^ and lived 
upon what was left after the service of the gods^ the guests and 
hia dependents. He never spoke iU of any one and he hated 
none.* It is argued that thb anecdote b Buddhistic,* but the teoar 
of the fowler's statement is quite in keeping with Vaisnavitje 
doctrines^ and does not necessarily presuppose Buddhistic in- 
flucncesp Even the Buddhistic argument in the that 

Vyasa, Kau£ika» Viivamitra and VasS^jha all were lowborn 
but came to be regarded as brahmanas on account of ihcir 
conduct in thb world* h apparently derived from the old tradition 
embodied in the Puranas^ 

But the influence of the reforming sects should not be esc^ 
aggerated. Vaisnavism w^as utilised by the ruling classes to 
maintain the bases of the var^a divided society. Vai&yas, 
women and sudras are condemiied as people of low origin.* 
It is asserted that nothing oflers salvation to the iudra excepting 
the service of the twicc^bom and dd^-otion to Vijiju.* This 
is more or less a corollary of the theory of Aetrmf?, and of the general 
bdief in the imperative necessity of performing the duties of the 
order in which a person is bom. It seems that member^ of the 
lower orders were made to believe in this doctrijje by the brah- 
manicai ideologies.^ In the Mrcchdcu!iit& a buUock-^rt driver 
refuses to carry out his master’^s order? to kill Vasantasenl on the 
ground that: **Dcsdny and sins made me a slave at birth ; I 
do not wbh to Ml again into the same misfortune^ and therefore 
I shall refuse to commit a erime^*.^ Such a belief naturally 
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pre\^ciittd the of the people from looking for the causes of 

their miseries in the aetiods of human agendes^ 

But diere is no doubc that during the Gupta' period the reh- 
glous rights of ihe fudras were enlarged, and m respect ofsewi^I 
ceremonies they v;ere placed on a level vaih. the members of the 
three higher vai It is argued That the spiritual beitcrment of 
the £{jdras motivated by the selfish interests of the brihniaiias, 
who naturally wanted that a large section of people should observe 
brahman icai rites. ^ But the same selfish interest of the brihma- 
Oas may equally well have existed in earlie r periodsj when there 
is not much evidence for Such a development. Perhaps the rea¬ 
sons for the broadening of the religious rights of the £udras lay 
in the improvement of their material conditions^ which enabled 
them to perfonn sacraments and sacrifices by paying for priests* 
For the ability to sacrifice ww rightly believed to be intimately 
connected with the ability to pay," Roughly speaking^ the 
developments in the religious posidon of the ^udras duriiig the 
Gupta period may be compared to w^hat happened in Egypt 
at the beginning of the Middle Kingdom^ when certain funerary 
rites, hitherto confined to the Pharaohs and nobles, were ext::nded 
to the majars of die people." But this w^as accompanied by 
improvements in their ecoaomic couditionSj* a fact which seemir 
to be also true of the position of the iudras in the Oupta pGri<SJ 
The Gupta period witnessed momentous changes in the 
i^tus of the £Qdras. Not only was there an increase in the rates 
of wages paid to hired labourers, artisans and pedlars, but slaves 
and hired labourers were gradually becoming sharecropper? 
and p^sants. This change is broadly reflected in the politico- 
legal position of the ^udras. The adnaomdoTis of the Sdnii 
Pamm advocating the appointment of ludra ministers^ may not 
be taken seriously, but certainly the heads of the guilds of artbanS' 
were asodated vrith the work of the district government, and 
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in timts of emcr]grcnc>^ the sudnu were conceded the right to Ije-at 
amrasr. The rigours of the v^atSa Iqi^isiation i\t:rc softened ^ and 
probably some of (Jie hars^h measures against the Madras were 
annuLled. The relig^ns rights of the lodras ’Were cotj^dcraWy 
enlarged- Secial degradaiion undoubtedly took place in the 
case of the untouchables, who were regarded as sudras only 
thcoreucaJU'j but for all practical purposes were marked out m si 
separate cemmunity^ But it would be wrong to think that other 
actions of ihe ^udras were socially degraded in the Gupta periodi^ 
'Hiere is no evidence for this in regard to food and marriage 
practices. As regards education^ tiie ^udras were ddiniicly 
conceded the right of hearing the epics and the Fumr^f 
and sometimes even the Veda- Considered as a wholcy 
the economic, polirico-legal, social and religious changes m the 
position of the Sudras during the Gupta period may he regarded 
as marking a transfortnation in the status of that community. 
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The main phases in the development of the position of the 
fudras, from their earliest appearance to fir. A-D, 50Q, may 
he roughly mdicated. It seems that the defeated and dispossessed 
sections of the Aryan and non-Aryan tribes were reduced to the 
position of iOdias, who came to be regarded as the coUeedve 
property of the conquerors. Since origiiially a considerable 
number erf* judras formed part of the Aryan community, they 
retained several of their tribal rights, especially religious, in later 
Vedic society. But when vaxpa society was completely established 
in the pre-Mauryan period (nr, 600 B.C.-eir, 300 B.C.), they were 
deprived of these rights and saddled with economic, polidco- 
legal, social and religious disabiUdes,, The Sudra was considered 
identical with the slave, although only 3 section of fudtaa may 
have been legally slaves, Thcrerore it is wrong to render the 
word '‘liidra’* by “slave”, as has been done by Hopldns.* 
Similarly, it is not correct to characterise the Sudra as a serf, 
as has been done in the VfdU Indtx* for a serf means a person 
whose service b attached to the sod and is transferred with it. 
We can roughly say that for a long dme the term ^udra was a 
collective name given to the heterogeneous working class, which 
stood in a relation of servitude to the members of the three 
upper varijas ; and in this respect they may be very roughly 
compared to the hdots of Sparta. Theiudras’ servitude assumed 
different forms, for they served as domestic servants and slaves, 
agricultural slaves, hired labourers and artisans, A recent 
writer condemns them as incapable of consmicdve efforts,* 
but it has to be emphasised that the iudra labour and skill, together 
with the surplus produced by the vaJIya peasants, provided the 
materia] basis for the development of ancient Indian society. 
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In the Maui^-an period, the tendency to employ iudia labour 
In’ agriculture reached its climax, and never before or after did 
the state exercise so much control over the slavea, hired labourers 
and artisans. The view that, in the Art/iddttra of Kautilya, 
the iudras were regarded as aryas and as such could not be reduced 
to slavery b not sustained by a dose examination of the passages 
In quesdon.^ And Aioka’s attempt to abdbh varna dbdnctioos 
in the administradon of justice probably irritated the brahmanas, 
but did not benefit the lower varnas. 

The pqst'Mauryart period («r. 200 B-C- — cir, A. D. aoo) 
marks a critical stage in the position of the Sudraa, Manu’s 
(anatical anli-nidra measures and the Puranic denundations 
of the ^Ddras for their and-brahmanical activities indicate a phase 
of bitter varna struggle, which was perhaps a^ravated by the 
intervention of the forc^n dements in favour of the ludras. 
Probably as a result of tlib conflict, the disappearance of the strong 
state power of the Mauryas, and the rise of new arts and cr^ 
there began signs of change in the position of the iudras, which 
became more clearly visible in the Gupta period (rir. A,D. aoo— 

«>* 5 “)- , ... , 

During thb period the Sudras gained some religious and 

civic rights and in many respects were placed on a par with the 
vaifyas. The bradtetting of the vaifyas and iiidiai is not un¬ 
known in the earlier texts, but St becomes more frequent in the 
texts of the post-Mauryan Gupta periods, and in the light 
of other developments it carries a new significance during the 
Gupta period. Apparently the status of the vai^ya was degraded 
towards servitude, that of the iudra levdled upward 
towards freedom. The former process can be inferred from 
mmicrous land grants made to the brahmanas in the devdoped 
areas, which tended to depress the position of the old peasant* 
by creating a class of interniedianes between them and the 
kin?* The imposition of forced labour whiiA seems 

to have been confined to the dtisas and karmakaras m 
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the period^ was now cjctended to the peasants, and 

this further diminished the gap bcLweca the vai^yas and ludras« 
The tiidras climb to the posiElon of the vaiSyas is ev'Ident 
from thdr iransnirxnation into peasants and from their growing 
importance as artisans and traders. Land grants to brahmai;ias 
in the undeveloped areas seem to have added to the number of 
iudm peasants, who wxre recruited into the brahma^ica] social 
oTganisatioD from the aboriglnaJ popidation. While in the 
earlier periods the service of the sudras consisted in supplying 
labour to the higher \'ariiiaSp from the Gupta period onwards this 
consisted in supplying part of their produce as artisans, traders, 
and especially as peasants. Their old forms of servitude still 
continued, but perhaps the iudias in this condition w^crc less 
numerous than the new ty'pe of iudra who appeared at this lime. 

In spile of the servile status and raisemble conditions of the 
iudra masses, particularly in pre-Gupla times, there is hardly 
any evidence of ^udra revolts, excepting the references to their 
violent anti-brahman ical activities during the post-Mauryan 
period* In comparison witht he slave molts in Rome, occa* 
Sional and sporadic and^atc activities of the iudras are insigru- 
ficant. In a study of the jsociaJ and rural economy of Northern 
India ffrooBpC. to A.D* 200) ii has been suggested that the tower 
vaisyas constituted the middJc class (petty bourgeoisie),i which 
held the balance between tlie iudra and dvija classes« The 
ttse of the tetm dvija classes is Lnacciiraie, for the vaisyas were 
also regarded as such* But even the fact of the vai^yas acring 
as a ilabiiismg sector between the fir^t two varnas on the one 
hand and the sudras on the other can be true only of the period 
before the beginning of the Chrisilai] era, since roughly from that 
time the two lower ysTt)m began to approidmaic to one anothej 
till in the Gupta period they^ practically lost their independent 
idenrities. 

We may, howe™, suggest some other reasons to explain the 
comparative calmness of the fudras in andetil Indian society* 
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rt weiTU that njone>' economy had not developed in India to the 
extent to which it had in Greece' and Rome, and hence, notwith* 
standing the theoretical servitade of the iudtas, very few of them 
could be reduced to slavery through lailurc to pay debts, which 
was a major source of slavery in Greece.* Except in the pre- 
Mauryan and Mauiyan periods, there is very little evidence of 
the employment of agricultural slaves. Slavery was mostly^ 
domestic, under which there subsisted intimate relations with the 
master, and the slaves Ibrmcd not a sharply marked class, but 
merely the lowest rung of the household ladder. 

In the case of oppression the iOdra labourers may have 
taken refuge* among the free tribal population, or have migrated 
from one state to another. Further, in contrast to the brahmaijas 
and fcsatriyas, the fudras were not a wdl-organiscd, dwed com¬ 
munity, capable of making any combined elToits against thdr 
masters. As time passed, they fragmented into numciious subcastes 
of unequal sodal status, which went on multiplying through 
the accession of numerous tribes. It is suggested that in the 
Amardcaia, craftsmen such as garland-makers, potters, masons, 
weavers, tailors, painters etc. are noted in an approximately 
descending order.* There is no doubt that among the iudras 
domcdic servants, sharecroppers, herdsmen and barbers were 
regarded as higher in the social scale than most other types of 
Sudra, for thdr food could be taken even by the brahmana 
master.® Greater weakness of the lower orders lay in their division 
into Sudras and untouchables, which appeared in the time of 
Pattini, was perpetuated in later times and acccnloatcd in tha 
Gupta period. The ifidtas gained in status not only through their 
levelling up with the higher varnas hut also through their exalta* 
tion above the untouchables,»that, with a class tsf people lower 
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th« they, they might satisly their sense of vanity in the 
biaJun&nical hienurchy,. 

And^ Icjc pcrchiace tlit disconteaicd ^udraj roort^ to 
arms, the Lawgiver prescribed a coimstoat poHcy of teepbg 
them disarmed, which was possibly modified in the Gupta period, 

A powerful fector which helped to preserve the essentials 
of the varna s^^tem and thus to keep the iudms down was the 
indoctrination of the masses in the theory of the koima and of the 
bad coDsetjuences following the lum-perfonnance of the var^ 
orj<Bi dudes ordained by gods. It is aigued that since the tna«i^ 
were widely educated and endowed with critical acumen, 
they could not believe in the natural superiority of the higher 
varnaSj’ but then: is no basis for such a wild Hatm Qn the 
contrary, the miiids of the labouring masses were so strongly 
enchained by the brahma^ical ideology that there was very 
little scope either fgr direct coercion against the iudras or for 
violent revolts on ihdr part. 

But the brahma^ical ideologues were not always the slaves 
of their theories, Considcratioiis of burii did not prevent them, 
from inventing suitable k^triya genealogies for abarigicial JTid 
foreign chiefi.* Probably the few adventurous iudras, who may 
have risen to influential status from time to time, were neatly 
fitted into the brihmajrtical system as ksatriy^, so that they could 
defend the dominance of the higher var^as with the usual enthu¬ 
siasm of new converts. The traditional account of the hrahma^a 
Kaufilya's support to the ihdra-born Candragupta shows that 
such developments were not impossible. 

The reforming religious movements of Buddhism, Jainism, 
5 aivism and Vaiwavism did not question the fundamentai theory 
of iama, which provided the doctrinal basis of the brahmanical 
social order. By promising re%ious equality in place of other 
forms of equality they helped to reconrite the lower orders to the 
existing social system. The spirit of protest against social inequi- 
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tM»* which charactetiscd these movements in their earlier stages, 
withered away in eouiie of thnC) and they idcntiGed themselves 
with the essentials of the varpa organisadoiu Thus the complex 
of all these (actors helped to maintain the comparative calmness 
of the £iidras and to Accure their pennaiient servitude. 
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1 5 .^ S>p3<>-3i53.6a,73,77.97,102- 

T >”i?p^*^P*28.i3iti57itfi5'7p28i 
Arya Samlj, a 

Aryan jadraa, 

Arj^vaita^ 84^ 206 

AJAbl^aL (coirnnentalnr), 252 

Aria, 5 

Aiofca, »38 i t45p *66, 16B, 172, 

. s ^ . . . *76. 313 ^ 4 , aSi 

A iokan maertpcroni, 160 

Asiaoi, 2^] 

Asuriw, tOi 19,63 

^vaghofa, 223 

Of^jai&ra laj 

^TontasAiTaf 42, 46^ 70 
Aivmudhiks P^rroit (of die 

Af^Jia^h^ai^ 2;^;| 

Aivapad Kailceya, 3I 

Aivim, 2tp 74-5 

Athan^n priest, 1$, 30 

a^jAemr Veda, 0 , EC, 22 * 26-33, 3S 
40, 43, 49, 51, m , 68, So, 120 
Athravini of Iran, ^ 

Atr^a, 45 

Atn, 2*4 

Atcica^ 9^ 








INDEX 




Ati;lA (k jhaixcrorppcr 33,? 

A<r^u, X4J 

iy0gRv»i » miieed cwte, 54-5, 16^, 
UOp ^4-5. aoe 

B 

BjitiylQnia^ {t4 

Bajctrb^k Griecks^ 1 76 

B 44 BTiyAriii, 38 

ftfi old (^aizhcr^ 131 

Blinds, 4 people, 44 

Bsilbiitli^ {I I 

BolhiltAi, 33 

Bali. 63 

Banar« 4 p J26 

B^lllle of Ten King!. 

Baadhiyona, 84, lOO, 1 05. I ^vll5- 
6p 118. 1^0, I33-3 p I{t8. 131 
BdEiiiljuHj? 1 18^ 144 

^Toatoj^fray ^ 

Ben^Jp i*a34y^i^Ef43 

Bbju^v'an 274 

^ha^amia Pvr^^ ^3 

B tribe, 15 

Bhandark^p D. Rr, ^09 

Bh^ndarksiXp Sir R. O., 3 

BhafaLL, <133 

Bhifaiit, 13-6^ 37 

Bharmta War, 33 

Bbarhut,, 85 

BhflM, 175*211 

BHalsarvimiUp a comixtentatorp 150^31 
Bhitri^Ta jPiffdM, 63 p 333^ 365 

bhikfLUp £7^ 

DFitH^ •ia4 

35, S4 

Binibuija^ 135 

^blacki* {afooriginc^Jp 2E 

Bodhi^ittap 8Bj 96^ 133, 13& 

brahma, 33^ 57 38 

BrahiTFa, 25 

BrabmadaltB, 113 

br^luoBi^ (pristsV work oa^. 4 ; m 
the early VcaiE! period, zS, 20^ 
aa» 30-j, 36, 40 ; in ibe later 
Vedic period 511, 5^, 58-9, 
6^. «- 7 . 73 p 75 r 77 p 8 ?-i \ in 
the pre-Mauryan periDd^ 87* 

9 ^ 11 83 p S 3 i 

110-19. 123-134^ 13^143 : 

In the Mauryan period, E59, 
161-3,168-9.172^174; in ihc t>os[- 
Mauryan period, 176,179, 181-4. 
186-190^191-1. 193-6, 19B* 199- 
sHKi. 204,2107-8. 009-10,111-^17. 
119 ; in ihc GyptA period^ 03 J, 
224, 329 , 2^31-3 138. 240-^. 

S 45 - 54 . «^ 7 . ss^So^ 965. 

16^276.178.282; contrast with 
the iudrms^ 183 


BrihmftO^Sp bleraturci ' 42 

213, 234 

BrihmHniim. 20j 21^ 

Brahmai^idcia, 17^ 

BrahiMv«rUl, 

biahmicidc, 2^ 

Bfhm^Fo^aJta VfiBni^edy I4 79^ 

EfhnddeMli^ ^ 

HrhBipAtlp the SmftI ofj *12,221-21 
224 226-30, 232, 234 5, 273-4^ 
2^,144-^, 2451-9^ 257-B. 36^ 
269. i^ip 273 

Bifuii Sai/thiti^ 223,233 

firitun, t 

Buddhilm, ill altitude Cowardi 

liic lower ordcui, ' 133-8 

Buddiuit lerieon^ 39 

Btiddblat Saipghn, 183, 273 

fiuddhUt lltfjraa^ 

BOhlrr, G., 113 

Bumcll, A. C-, IJO 


131 


Bfe 


Gaehir dhitritt, 
cailaioka (a Lind of goblin ), 

CembTidj^t ^ India, i| 

in later Vedk soeifty^ 
64 3,81-2, 85,112^, 119, III,; 
their podtian In pze-Vfauryaq 
society, 134-5 t origin, 126^ 
ihdr absorption in brahma^tic^ 
HKiety, 127; ihdr uialerial eoti- 
ditiOfis and cKicupaiionl 127-81 
rompariaien with ll-te ni^da^ 
130* 13^-331 place in Jain 
tejcu.134; in Kauti-lyA-, 138,160* 
162,170-71; in Ebe posi-Mauryan 
period, 201 j 204-8, no';"in Ehe 
Cupia period^ 244, 249^ 253,255 
257-58, 261-65, K67, 275 
dandra Gupta [|, 2^ 

Caiidrigupia Maurya, I43 jI5Bj 264 
O&rudatEa, 269 

Celts, 49 

CentraJ Indta, 231^ 233: 

Qdoai (people), 33] 

Childerip fl3 

CMnd'^^ja U^aiti^ady 4?j S' 

ChritEiaft era, 33, 215, 222, 2K 

C^kbrooLe, V 

Copper Hoard peepk, 1^ 

Council of Twrfvc, 40 . 

m ^ 5 h S19 
CreEBJu, tbt 

CeScu* (muied caste J. OC»' 

Ci^rdlL. the Jilidra artkan, 88 

C^^viMiA (riij. 55B 


Dibblii, 1 rnyiJ mikj 


‘til- 







**A grcu ffoup of 
tabes orban^eiLand wArncira/' 


17^33-4,54 
376 
54 


3+3 
33 
S 5 p 74 


I>«L|A-Siva, 

|}4inhhcKlbb:ivi )p 

Dftmcdarpojr cqppec-pLatc 
iiucriptlons, 

Dftradih^ (people), 

ipArbha -Siliitlld, 55, 7^ 

M. KCtJocL In tbe 

Disa* (^plfi), S-16. U^ai t|nd the 
13> l 7 -^tp Daws in the 
ipf Vida, 33, :i(>3, 34-5, 4n 

b tbe ^ FciiSip aa-23;, 
41 ; m later Vi^k period, 
4 S : in Uie pre-Mautyan periodp 

91-3. 95 - 7 p 101 i 104, w. 132, 
: m like Mauryan period^ 
149-50^ 152, 156^ diftinrtkui 
between the di»5 and tlw 
Ahita^aj fmang^siued people), 
164-65^ manqptisnnn of* 1 { 

in the podt-Mnuryan p^iod^ j 
197^ 205-& j Hi tbe Gupia 

prt<od, 253,54 

Pm>’ui( people) 8*l6i,l^o, 23.4, 3f, 

_ fis. S05,351-53 

Deccan, 

ithofwrptda Sdm/utd^ 252,ab7 

DharmjiJfTrtf (B‘iddliiat Ic^ieian f, 323 
Dhanuamurti, S72 

Dhormaiutnu, a, 5, 6, aS, 52, 

®»i 90* toq^ 1 13 t 330 
Dbarmafutras, 5. ^ip 71* ®ap 

36 ^, 91, 93 - 4 , 99^ ion, 
105^4 JiOp 112, IJ4-6, 110-9, 
raI, 125-9, .*3^ ^37 p 140. I4S'4. 
ia£, ^49, 157, J59, i^r, 163, 
167-70. J7^ 110% 2194 221p 255 
dJii^va^ (criiiEeaaME), 205-6 

Dhrtbiura (prathamakihlika), 243 

D^ha^Ttk^a, 64, 135, 135, 130,101 

Diodaruip 30-1 

DJr^hauunai, 21, 23, 63 

Divod^ (Ary^ ckief)^ ±4 

0i\'odaau (prieiuX 21 

175 

^Ombii, 262, 2^ 

Praconlan mcantrci (of Miiiu), 249 

43 

Dnvidas, 34, 126, 131, a?Sj 

Pmdir^ii, a+T 175 

Pnihym (people ), 15 

^)^ttp^r.K., 4 


Eggelbg^ J.f 

fi^^btbuir M., 

Fn^land^ 

epica, 

Europe, 

EurtipcAiii, 


62 

146,214*270 

* 

2 

20^ 37, 263, 279 
Bfi 

3 p S. 39 


Fa>lisiicn, 349, 451^ s5S,s<&2-5 

F'rlt, H-. 4, 128, 134 

fidmm {Latin preau)^ ao 

FmFani (people Jp 49 


gahapati, ^ 93, toj-a, 

_ _ 139. i4ip J52p t 36 

Manapatha, of F^^ni, 13O 

Oanapaii, 27^ 

C^apiti Sistri, T., 150-51 

Qlndh^rxt (itIIk), 126 

C«andharvas, 60 

Oabgi, 141 

Ganj^amdtit ^ 

OaOgamj&la, the barber, j 13 

Gail^i Valiw, 19 

Cangetic setdemtlltSp aO 

Cau^as (tribe )p 126 

Gautama Buddha^ 36, 39, B7-8, 91, 
94 - 5 p I 25 r 133. I 35 ' 4 «^ 

GauLma Dhafmafutnt^ see Gautani% 
the law-book of^ 

Gautama, the law-bootk of^ 03, 10 ^ 
9+1 97. 99. 105-7. iio-ja, 114, 
j ja, iao> ias-3p 116, 130^ ijj, 
140. 144, 184, l&6.ld» 
Cautaitdpiitra olmkartKir 190^219 
Geigtrp 67 

Gcklner, Kp F,^ 13^ 13 

Ghaggar Vaiicy, 25 

Ghoahal, U. N., 5, 53^ 38, 149 

Ghuiye, G. S,j 4 

C^fiatna Brskm^, 45 

Greece* 33* 4B, 90* ioa-4, t< 3 ^, 109 
111, 250, 283 
Greek dty-Statci, 102 

Greek rtilerdp i 07 

Grceka, 219 

Grey Ware Tradldba (ofIran}, 25 
Grbyasama, 02-4, 87, [[ 9 ,[ 29 ^.^ 7 t 
G iiirat, 231 

tl 


EAilem NeplL^ 
i!,M ludia Ckmipiay, 


Hanuziuimbl, ondo of^ 110 

Haradaiia (coountsitslor % 111,113, 
26t f 132 , 124 

I I HArappI (cultucejp 









31 r 


(» )> 

H«lli^nulii= inOc*rcbM, 
Hctiod, 

Hilkbruidi^A^ 

HimMayw, 

/aftfOfffaJlr/irt 

CbfJ. Mill), 

Hiiti^p 

flomfr, 

isomeric i!ir«ce^ 

Hoptiti, E. W,, 3, *p 

ifsr« .S(icn/i£f, 

HiD:^ TianH. 

Hiiiti cUia (in Iran), 

Hilna^p 

'Hiivtikft, 


m 

m 

233 

's 

48 

3.17 

&4 

94 

J 

24 

35 

35 

^[ 6 p 

a 6 S, 2 B 0 
44 

% 

33 

189 


Hyin, C. D ^ 

Ip 5. ^9* 

87* 138. J 4b^ 219,383 

lodian sodeiy* 4 

Indo-Aryin people?^ 34 

Indti^Ary-an |»liky^ 49 

Indo-Aryam, 24, 35, 411 +2 

lado-Aryan stocky 35 

ltido-EmT>pciin ddf^ )• ^4 

T ruln -gLiropfag injEiluMoits^ 90 

lodo-European KadLra irlbCn 35 

lado-ELiropcan orifw (esf some 
worm) 27 

liido-E*jrop«Ti pcoptw, 4| 

lnd(j-Europtani| 27i 

Tadorc+ 237 

Indra, B. 9, 12-4, 17. 19* ^^^74 

lodluA poUckil »>iteiii| |Q 

TrM» 35i ^ 

Iranluy, "7 

i«w, , 85, aM- 5 >afi 3 

llhwari-h*ndra VidyMgiTs 2 

ludW {daiiRhSer of a can driver)^ pa 
Itari (la^llier of Aitw>i)p *3 

Iwtjin^p 3^3 


T^nnilha Tartap^SteinMa* aaS 
BraA?Mi?w, 4 ^" 4 p 3 fl 

Jaimini, 121 

Jjuna iOdrtJ^ 191 

Jakkhu, see Yakffts 
Janika, S'® 

liimirud (king), jfi, 47 » 60 

64 - 5 . 8 p, 92 , ^ 4 - 6 ; lie, 121 


i 26 - 9 t * 33 p i 37 - 9 p iBa 

*73 

Jayaswal, K+ P», 5 ^ ** 5 * 1 ^®^ 

i§x, aw 

jhaTlJti, a dc^ptied CMie, 206 

JedEy, J-, 


1KS5-6, 273 
2[ 
63 

176, 187,213^ 
tta 2 > 363 , 259 
12^, 261 
187 

333^ 345^ 
237 , = 3 ®^ aw 
]04 p 261 

ie .83 

21 

6 S 

J41-2 

78 

aei 


kaivam (boatman), 

KakflvMt, 

Kak^'vat, 

Kali age, 

K^lidiia^ 

Kaiin^, 

KaH r^i^i 

KimlUldaks, 

JTjdtuu 2 ^ 3 i 

K^mbojai, 

Kane, P. V,. 

Kanva [pocij, 

KapiAjafida 
Kapila^-a.^lUp 
fCa^ifikela Jf/orthi^a^ 
kaj^3^ (mHt^caate), 

Urtiifa *«*’*)» , 

k arm ajtara (hired labour cei Ip 

44. 9*p 93-8. loi. i®8, 'to; 
9fi4M3* ‘73* 178* i8*i'°4t 

SS4. ?34-5- ’8' . , 

jtfl™fcarrt * IcCtmn m 

Kashmir^ 

KM, 

Kaialiea, 

JTfl iAriJfca Sajulalir. 

K&thaka school, 

54^^aiuj ii-iiiBtaiSirff, ._ 

K4iy£>'ana, the Sturti of, mi, M 5 , 
2aB*3Ei,333p242,244-6,2151 ^ 37^> 

Kautita (fp), *7^7 

Ittfu^froH irdffr^fisa, 4 ^ 

K2LiUl¥% e, 85, lOi* »43-4«^ t47 5|i 
16^74. ia;j-85. 195-9“^ 
313, 217. 323> 227-30 , 2S3p 

337-9, 243, i^p 25^ aSi* ®®4 
Kai-a^A AjTdfa (pni^ip ^ 1* 

Keith, A. B . i&* 20, 45. 50, 59* ^ 

Ketku, 4 

Kikatas, 

Icinj?, 26-7, 30, 47'57» 8** ^"4i 79» 
89-90, ge, ^|(>3^5 p J09.>a3.1*9. 
(33*8^*45'*49-5^^. (53. 157;* 

l^rliaip ^ 

KoL (tribe). 

KoliLu (tribe), 

KotUarpu (people) I 
KosaU; 

KotivarUp 
Kni^m (Amra)# 


ibe- 

154 

341 

93.95 

fli 

72,78 
43 ^ 4 ® 


44 .=^ 
^s* 

is; 

IQI 

243 

32 S, 274 




312 


luDRAS 


wmk on, 4^ 
m ihe ^ly Vtadic pcriodp 18p 30 
3*t 371 >“ ^ l^lcr V*dk: period, 
- 36-^+7i.5+'5- 57-0P 68. Til, 

77 p S* i in the pre-Maur^-an 

period, B7, .gi, 99-103^ 103-61 

109-119,153.3, 13^4^>! ^ the 
Mauiya^ [he 

pQTt-Ma*ryan petiod^ (76, 
103, 1^190, 193^5, 1931.9, 303-4 
^i?,3i6;4n tbeGyptapfxiod^afl^ 
245# H9i 25^4 ^59i 

t* . s /L 1 1 ^ 61 * 370 . 3,275 

t$3tLS {It^aitrJ, 170* 304-6* 

308* 261 

kfaudru {mixed 361 

Kfydralca* (iribci 197 

Kudrci fGfciX ^>1 

KiidnJi (GIl). I5 

lukkupLka {kupka, kauldti^ilcajp iig, 
170^ 204, 3t5s 
KullCLka, 177, 178^ j 8^ 191. igj6, 

aoi-H, ao4, 3o0p 210.11 
kii£EiPLraml.£y4 (district oOlccrJ 343 
KLjrmiLLi 

A PiiVd^o^ ^13-3 

Kuni .Paflralasj, 4^ 

KumSp 175 

Kcia^as, 176, 107;5^4, si^p 320 


Labourers _ (worken)* 5' in die bter 
Vedic periodp &; tn the pie- 
Mauryan period p' 91, g^p 95-9, 
101* X14, 116, i39p 141; in the 
Mauryan pcruKl* 14^, ^49-5^ 

154-6, J57* 160; 4ltdlcpO«t- 

M.iuryin period, 105-6; agii- 
cultiu^ labOuicTB in the Gupta 
petiodp 323-7* 33fl~4Q 

LacedcmDiuaiu, 167 

223 

laler Vcdlc literature, 4^"+3 

Lif^djafsa ^rautasilFJt, 43 

LiUvaU (praEtLEute)p 273 


M 


M, 

3J3 

73 


Mndaciapila, 

Madaiukl, {sU^’e girl), 
naidgips (mixed mate ]« 

M&dhava (divmit)^ ], 

Mdd^^ffdma (leoeiuioii}* 

] 44 

miirajiahhas (d^ked ca^le), 261 
M^adluip 93 p lot, 155 

majjadha {mixed caste r 10, 205p 

flo8* 261 

h£3lgadlkr {FrkJcnt dialeitt}, 367 


MaSiManifS. nj, 39, 36, 38, 43, 54, 

w ?“:=®5.37<(. age 

(of ralanjali )p l7i^2D&9 

Mahideva, 97^ 

Maharaja Vi^udkia, 

AfeiAsniiAr* 175, 17a, 180, T92 

Mahavlra, 13^ 

XfahivTfSJ {people], 3^^ 38^ eS 

NfaKidisa {author)^ 65 

Mahidhara {commciilator), 53 
M ahh ^ ibai (pHs^jlc), 261 

Maitraka rtilcra {of Valabiu), 231 
Afdilr-^^ Saif^itdy 7 ff 

maitn^ka (dcapt^ eastc), 205-6 
Majpmm 64, 9T* 107 

Makkhali Gnaila, Z43 

hl^Iavas (\(ftbvyas}p 197 

malla^ 20& 

Milwt, B4, 241 

hiimateya* 2r 

znanisaa [mixed oute}, aSr 

Maedaaor, 23^ 

manbakjia, 2P& 

Manu, 83,120,161,173-9,181-313,214- 
2as 334, 230 , 330, 232* 298, 242y 
344-Sp 349. 253-4* 337. *63. 

265, 368.^* 273* 3 &J 

±\fafm Smrtir 100* 233 

Manu Vaivasvata, 25® 

Manyu (God of Wrath), 14 

mlrgava (dopbed caste), 305-6 
Mdrkart^^ Pm^.a, 222, 333, a6o, 267 

‘M\54. 74 

nlanilta A^iifitaL (a^TSf^va king }* 54^3 
M^karin (ronmiciitator,) ro5, t 20 
hbtaAga (the SOD of a ea^kU), 134 
mitangas (imiouchabbs}* 264 

Mathur^ 179, iBs 

312* 233 

Matiy'aa {pcopkj, 175 

MattOTis, 381 

mnu^tLkai (dc^ued mate), 306 

medas (dj^ised caste), 305-6 

Mcdh&tithi (eommernator >, 62^ 178 

Megasihenctp 143, 145^. 149* 151* 

J58, i6d-6i, ifij 

Misopoiaimaiis, 16 

Middle Kingdoffl (of Egypt), 249. 

358, 278 

Mid-India, 251 

Afilirufa-ls^h^, see QueiliDns iff MUtr^ 

I 

MitanDl fpenple)* ^ 

Miihili, 22t* 

mtetxha ruicfi* 213, 315-6, 241^ 

2^6* 253, 263 

Morfya clan, 

^fousikanot (SfoaittkAool), 167 

Aftiihakiifikitt 255 , 257 * 260 , 364 , 
206,267 





s>s 


Muir, J. Si 4 t *7 

Muj&vftnti, |» 

Mutibu (p«apk], 

N 

Njikuli, |3 

NfliidiiijA* the amuncotmtor^ aw 

Nuidut 

K&mdM, the Smyti of, aai* aa+-6. 

flaS-3Q, a32| 239p ti43'5> ^4® 
259p 267 

NWyaaja, 274 

K^ik liuCripiLMcLp I 

luuta.-'njirtHku, sd& 

Nifyailftn, 323 , 354 - 5 - 

Nc^rooy 4 

Nq^, 221,225 

60, 71, 144 

niliftuCne^AdAaJp iJ pnplc and cHte, 
44 p 63p 71^. 75-5- 7!^ 
ioo> rT9, 131, 129 ; tfidr paai- 
tk»D Ln aodeiyi la^-jd ^ the 
Nifldibgntr4, 150 P iS^ra* itieir 
$iAtus in Kwi^ya, i6a ; 
compamHm wiih ot]^ c»t£Sp 
170^ 304 -€j 261 
of Kim^ndakap 233 

nart!bH:2Btem India^ 33, 3^1 S7* S9 
Nortbd^ Ifidilp tSp Byp 127, 146, 

221, 33Q, 234, 374. 3Ba 

iut?rch-wtitem India, 32, gSp 3S 


Pahtiv&Sp 3^ 

Paljavumt 5, 3 ^- 

Fainted Grey Wart^ 25 

Poippalida {receouso pf the 32 

FUtthu (people }p 15 

P^-Efig6^ I>i£tmajf ^7 

Pill textv aS, B7-S, 91-ap 95 -S. 

J13, ii6t ii&-7p 130^ 149, i66v 

ass 

Pallnva liiad i^nntp 33 a, 23:6 

55 p 74 . 175 

Pdirefanfrd, 357 

PoArori^a 4^j &3 

p&^dtivpaJu (dcspijcd cute ), 205-6 

Pi^ii, the grammar ofp 39i 5 ajS 3 iS 9 + 
90 , 94 ^ 104 * 125 , '97n 

t 99 t 

Panis^ 17 

Pdvurou wdrh)p 175 

Pa/^ianip . ^3^ ffe? 2^4 

pamiavai (dcspiii^ cuie^ .119, iJQ, 

174 

PafaJfirAjiiap 36 

Pafgiter, F* E,p^ / 24! 

Pju^aLa (peopk], 44 


Farthianip i76p 187, 319 

panif^i 

Patiiljali, I25, i 76 p ^7^ 

197-99^ 2Pi>2t^, a» 
paidkuaj {p^jliTtaiai, puliktiiu, puk« 
kuiUp pukkaui), 44p ^5y 
n% 125p 120-9, ^ 3 ®" 3 p 

iTOj 304 - 7 p s64» 267 

Fenia, a+ 

Phanohip 27B 

Pmar Idiet IV, t6« 

Ptajipad, 43 p 67, 73 . 74 > ^^7 

FitLxitp a6S-7 

Pramati (mcamalion X 315 

Pmtflidana Daivodixip 32 

PiravUia^a Jaivali, 3S 

prc^Atyui pwplp, 33’^4 

pre-Buddhkl period, 4S 

Fr 9 »dlir^ 

Puiifldas (tribe)p 34,65*160^261-2 

Ptiod™ (people )p 

Plinjabp 33* ®4 

Pubjiftki (people )> 7S 

Furfinu, 28, 39p 63, i 7 fii ai^t s^^p 

265* 2^4, 276-7, 279, 2&t 
pyrahilM^ 

KinikiM (Vedic duEf)p 13, 

J\Lruii^ t j 

AiRiE7a-jA^(DrEhe ^ riiiJff)p 22,2&-30, 

61 

Fijian {divicilyX 44, 53^ 74-5 


Q^Hqv 0 / MiTm^ [AlifinuAa>aAAfl)p 

^77* tTfl. K0®. 


KJ.SbavAnanda (cTOtniriaiiator), 


. 193- 

207 

30 - 47 


Faikva, 

Rjjagaha, $« Rijagiha 
RSjigrhi, 7B, I Bo. iBj 

ra^alcM {washrnnen}, 37^ 

rlljac>^ 3 P. 1 , 44 , 47 -^, s’’ 3 > SSp p. 

75 . 77 . igfl- ® 5 <. *75 ®“ 
kiairTya 
ri]Knyal>andlm, 

iCS 

RikfMi, tl, 14, ^ 

Rlma, 3 ^ 

Rijha hCiigiiveYa (pficiOp 5 & 

Rajmt^olum Roy^ 3 

raOiaUlrai, 97 , 4 ^ 31 , 56 . Eg, 70 . 
7 *. 75.77. ^ ®’. Kfl! 

poACinn in KKU^> laB. 
compuiuii with alhgrt^h^ 







^ ypda, S, 10, 

ar-4, aC-sr, 35, 4 /}, 

^ Ve^ie Ajt*ii .^on^tr. 
Kg Vfldk trifc^, 

Rhys b3.v\di, (Mrt,), 
UAddf, T. W.* 
(pojpk], ' 
^Qcnim itfnpir^ 

R.<)^iuui kitigt. 


iR^fnrp 


102, 



R^iiih, R-r 
Rydfa, 
RodradJltnaji^ 
Rudr^lokiip 


(pcdrplc ^p 34, ia6p I So, 263 

SadiLDia (dialect 25 

£;idd&Jap4|triv iht pirttcr, ^ 

lAiiUndhra (mui.^ caste}, 20^-6 

375^34 

^altara, a character in the 

!?56 

SaLUp ■ 33, 176* i&y, 2^.4, aisi, ^1 
Sity^, J41 

SarnoSi^i^nhal^ Sutia^ loc 

Sama Vccil^ W 

SimmMh 4 ^ 110 

Sambastai (people )j r|i 

^ambuha (sujdrB asceik ], 269 

(VcdiccoUcctioii}, 17, 43, 47 
SaqifiEiJisi, the Black Scfibol of the 
rayiu of, 42,58, 6a, 07 

Saipjutta &4 

SoJiak^iilkaA ^5# 

Siochi^ §5 

SaMan, ^8, 79 

saAkndkai (despised £Lafle], 20S 

SdfMXy^ 0 T 3 fms^, 42 

jS^^kh^aitO. SfOuiaiSiraj. 43, 4J6, 74 
Svtiltrit, 

5, 36^ 37j sa?, 22:4 
226-7, 33?®- 340, 242, 25fr^3 
236, 265^ 266-9^ 37S 
Smsvatl (river), 25, 34, 175^ 1&3 
SlrvUeika {bfjiunjLt^), 260 

iiitrt, V. s., 5 

isri!l]f«Ai J^uAnuiid, 4ft, 50. 54. 

5?. 58. 6a, «, 68, 78, 70 
5a.lavfi]iaiiaa, 85^, j 82^ 198^219^ 24a 

»Up 2 

Pr^tkJia^ 2 

43 

eaugandhsi (muted coxtc}^ 2S1 

.faunaka (Ea^yaivef), 204 


Elii^^^ika ({jopked c; 

pluSS 


5a5leX 


AurMtra, 

Hvac^i {Srivasd}^ 


X 

S^ya^ (cammcntatQr), i2, 13^ 

„ ., .. flo, So, 6 s, 76 

Stiythwi tnbo, 17* 24 

fprtpfe), J 68 

Scilirt, E.^ 3, iB, 70 

icjtbi, 4,%,9e»3p loa, 104, 126 
Shama Saslry, 1^^ j £4, 170 

Sibil (pcc^lejy 38 

Bkphavarmaiip 213 

Stad (Siodh), 30, 167, 241 

Siva, 27a, 275 

Siva <tribe)^ ;5 

^lavci> 3p ^ 3, 7. t6i 21 ; in th^ 

V^ic Ftfioct, sd^, 39 -30, 41 ; 
hi the later Vedk period^ 45 ^f 
47^ 48, 80 I in the pre-^^aot^aA 
period, 91-3^ 

Jifip ia5^MT-2; mtheMaur* 
yan period, 149, 151^ J53> 

1^6-7^ i®Qj ^j-7 ; in the pojt- 
Matairyan period, tZ^ J9S'7i 
in the Gilpta pedodr 237-330 
Socraics. 4B 

Sodrai (tribe), 30 

Sam^ 12^ rj^ 47^ 72, 77^ 78 

South India, s3b 236,274 

Sparta, ^ 28& 

Spartahs, 67 

SmutwtAtrai, 4s, 48-6, 69^ 7^ 

^rr ^tafcanjij 179 

Strabo, 1451 149, 160, 187 

Sudli (Vedic hcrajfc J4-6j 37 

S^dakph^ K^almi, 6^ 

Sodariana take, a 18 

sodd»t 89 

Sudfabtn. 223 

iQdra mler?, Ift 

ifl:dra*,i-a^2o^23,s&iStid^ tribc,^«^ 
uiDlcary fonctioiB of the SOdrk 
tribe, ^ ; ambi^oua posiibn 
of the itidros^ 42-8, SP^p ^^4, 
87-0 ^ tbeif pop™tfon^ 90-4. 
5^7;, 99 non-acrvilig iadiai, apd 
the dbtinctiiHi between the lAdra 
son and others, 911-101 j thdr d^ 
fl^txLt tolcj, 101-3; thrtf poEti- 
co-legaJ scaita in pre-hfauryan 
tmia, 103-9! dnrir KCiaJ diiabili- 
tka, I ti ; their Ibod and oceti^ 
tkras, iia-6; , F}^T^ 

11&^; ritn nf imrirndoD, TX9^2Q^ 
types of their oducatiofi, 120-22^ 
encring tff fnfieral obCadofis, las; 
five low occupaliani^ 124 ; five 
deipixd-castei, 135 ; lodru a^ 
antyayonii, £ JO ^ tfieir idmb- 
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Moa inK^ BtaidAiill OisiieiV 
Bllitudc le^vdl^ 
i tctwJcsa™ lo cf>umw vai- 

*y« *nd 14^1-41; protot 

q( i±k cirden, 141-411 
^wa^i|4vcf> 141-43 ; 
delation of the; lOfcira vajijM, 
141^ i cijlliV«gHv 147^ I 

Kiu^ilyii'i mCERiroi re^ticdu^ 
ihADt fSO-4i t nw 3 n 

cbuigci in thdr pCfidon die 

Mauryui fS>^ i I 

i^^d™ Ettf-fl-Hr itr il^W, I 

ihck poaitH^ in pcriL^Mauryim 
tifn«, 1754, iflJ-fp 1OS-IW34+ 
ao&^o ; their pof^euxt m Gup^ 
timcij ^i-4f S 37 -B* ^- 03 * 

365^79 

Udi^-ifsr^ix (j&f the /DAtf 4 ti«i 4 )t 334,' 
»35» a+j* asi. 257. 261-4^, 

t ukDitU (pitaraa ], 2i r 

umcr. r0 

65 

^firueniu^ 33 il 75 

Sflrym, a J 3 

rlEai, It 7 * 7 ^ aoi ™p 343^ a 6 * 
Suilii 34 

loS 

svAduic^X^ {mixed caste 
ivapkcai (dei^ued called ^ 7 ^ 25^ 
ivapika, 63, 161^*170^ 2»4 .5i aGi, 
26s, 274 

Sveiai^tup 43 p ^ 

Sivami DayanAitdT ^ 

Sylpaf^ (pdfatly cUn)p 59 


T<ttuiinjia Brahritirntf 4^p 57» 74 + 

7 ^ 

7 aiW^i>fl 55 p 75 * 77 

Tantrtdjm. 375 

Tanikfa (DiUa thief] 1 ^ 

Taxilap ^ ( 3 J 

T, GaJ^apati ^Erl, 233 

7Jx cf Impa-ial 06 

thera (male tnPl^}, ^34 

TVnjOt^p *34 

Tibk. B, G.* 3 

Tosalip 259 

trader, 151* =MH >1 

Xrasadaayu* 22 

Tret! ag^p *7 

TiikMraj. 35 

Turvaixs (tribe )p *5 


udfnib lee Uigrad 
agf^ , i» 9 t.i 3 <^# « 4 rl. a#« 

iutisyehahki, 7* 65 in the peo- 

Miurywi rrg 

ije-jarlaihe Mm^an period* 
^5Sp tl* i. “ ih* iiK»t-M*cir>'»n 
period, 2C4-5 ; in ihe Gnptn 
period* 2 &i -5 

Vp^i [monk], 124 

^JpaAifedi^ 41"4+ 47* *3 

Upetporink?^ a>6 

Upper 

Wj, aij ^ 

Ulinatiu^ ^ 2m 

f/tibETdiJ^^anff (Jam (i=Xt )» 1314 

tfvat* (omizkmUlor]',: 5ft 


vip;ijrik)to (tribal peoplb]^- 1^ 

VpLidchaka (muced c^te}* ao^^ libSj 

2^1-2 

vaidya {mNed eaateX 
Vaii^ 3+% 27^ 

V^oif^avisnip 1&7, 274^ 277, 2tt| 
Vaiivadeva Cermuny,. 255 

^^yai* b the early Vodic ppi«dp ad 
30^40 ; in the later Vcdic period, 

33, 44. 47. i'’®. SS, 61-a, 64, 
66, 68-70, 73-5, 77, 79-80 ; 
in the pre-Miutryan periodp Syp 
9T. 99* 100-104* ioSp inpp itjp 

115-9^ *23- *30, 139-40 ’ in the 
Mauryan period, 361-2* 

1S9; ui ihe posH-Maoryan peHoo, 
176^* iSa-3p iB3p sSa-gi, 
t 93 “ 5 t 198-9. M2-+. ^2i*-ap 

2i4p2l6; in the Gupta periodp 
2?I,23 I 233. 240-4^* 245,* 24S- 
56,259, 261, 2715^73127^ ?77 
«n^}4-t4r^ (ofthed^Ts^tmibld), S32, 262 
Iqjafsn^r AxTiAifOp 56, 65, 73^ 77 
FTiTfotm, *33* 266* 273, 27^7 

VaJabhl* 231 

r<wa fttr™, 276 

Var3hadlia (bfihmana )p 5?^ 

Varabamihira, 223 p 241 

Vardhnmina Mahlvlra, 3G-7 

varna { division and tysEem } p 27p 

. .. . =9i73. ®7 

varo^irama fdeala, 222 

Varun^p 3*. 

VasantasciiSp 260p 277 

Vaaijtha, 15* 63, % too* 105,1 to, * <4 
117^, lap* 123* 130, 140-42, 

lO^yn, 195* 210^11* 2fl*, 230* 


U 


Udaya 


113 



^ 54 - '?77 
a 53 

Vasiftha DhsmivUra^ 

144 

Vlsudet'a, 

274 
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iUDUl 


Vltiyiywi*, 933.160 

■”• "=■ 

Vcdii, 95, 6 ^ fig. ^ 114, ii^, too, 
ijcv 1 J 9 , 909-11, 341.14^ 165. 

V.SC "“I 1* .» 

V«dicB«C^ « 

‘ 7 . 4 V fe. at. iSo 

v^indi^ ia.«va4,fi7 

Vcdic paaibeon^ bo 

3*. «« 7 . la* 

^«i {iqiMd «*ie J, 139 , ijcii 304 , 906 

Vc^ the tymitkxl king, ™ 

VySiAfh-u« (MHumcntator), 157 ) 

rvna^doMiuro ail 

7a. ia7_ s jG, iiM, 9 w 

Viiflu* tile Ood^ *74-5i n77 

Vi#9u, Ihf 233^ 236 

v*JS? ( 1 ^ 0 ^ “S 12 

‘ .5.36. ^65. .s 

VifvBnura SatniHnwni, m 

Vitt-amps (conuKnta pirV ^wQ 

VrSi^ wiinbnluiia^Ucd Atyani 
® 7 p 7 ®* «■ * nai^ced casir, i 6 fl| 
a 6 i, 307 


Vfcidlu Mwi (U^ffver). s* 

Vrtrt (cpcmyof Indja}^ ^ 

63,377 

Mf 

Weber, A-, eg 

„ *36,946,950,97^ 
so. 3 ' 
• 3 H 


3 . 95, 75 
l> lafl 


Wbetfcr. R.E, M., 
WhMncy, W. D., 
William Jonti, Sir, 


Yijb^ky,,th;Sni^0( „ 't 

3 Waa 30 r?t 33 Ha 3 g-^aB 44 -Y 5 ,& 47 pai^ 

j^^ 3 . 955 Wr.s 6 fi.^ 7 t,a„ 

r<j;to toet* (Blacfcjuid White}, 

Yjunun^ (river^ 12 

Y^ka {tofniQcmmtdr), 71,2 

“to” 





errata 


WbetcVET the word Ap. *nd tl* t «ciir, ibcy ihould be r-«il •» Ap 
«iid t (t^icrtivcly. 


14 3 

,6 ’■ a 

ai “ 4 

ag line 2 
fn. I 
a^ line 
S7 Ca. S 
3a linear 
31 Ins^t line 
39 fii.4 
4 “ " 5 

43 line ^3 

44 " 30 

46 ’* 13 

46 fn. 3 

50 "" a 

53 line 13 

55 “ 

60 I 

£4 tn. i 
€3 linis 31 
65 fh* 3 
65 -a 
65 

67 llIK 10 
6 g fii‘ 7 
71 ” B 
7a 5 

76 liivea 
76 ” 15 
76 fn- 0 
76 “ 7 
8a line 4 
So las*- line 


Tor 

irija 

m 4 k 

jadFoi 

in 

Hcmlotus 

€n 

tr^ 

Sudra 

tJ^cre 

gkkhannH 

Sr^lA 

thUmi^unm 

i 4 mj 

r^'oi^o 

Ihaugli 

ihowti 

Sr. 

kdymxfBk 

A, 

Alclkar 

connOt 

Gf. 

tfis^da 

Sat. 

nats£exiee 

U it 

Sal.. 

4 jim. 

uDdcf^ieii^^ 


Read 

i - 

In 

Hcnxletus 

On 

tsdrti 

SodfB 

ihfw 

skkhiffant 

Shiti^Tsi 

Srimia 

kfoinj^ 

fajjiuwfa 

through 

thrown 

ir. 

S., 

Aitekar 
t cnot 
(k- 

SaL 

fcsislanCa? 
i[ a 

Sal. 

Alva. 

unrtlesifahlc 

^'aivyU 




EKRATA 



P»*C 

Fcif 

Read 

B3 

chjiptcT heading INCPQSITIONS 

IMPOSITION 

H 

Udc 9 

fid a 

and 

dS 

” S4 

Boddhisatia 

Eodhitatta 


Ifl 

Boddbiialta 

Bodiikiiu 

90 

” 30 

kalfh^bhq)f0ga 

itdfi &ifj£a£;Ait;MVa 

103 

(h* 3 



11a 

’• 4 



114 

" 5 

uf^iicmrtaaari^ 

Vptikmiba&i^ 

US 

lineal 


jm^^ada 


Ffbi; 

DLiiii];bCfi 

4; s. 4 

156 

linr 37 

wiavara 

«L Avara 

t6] 

Una 7, 5i la 


a. 3* 4 

■65 

liocao 

cs»e 

OUC 

17a 

In. 7 



*75 

■’ 5 


Ehisa 

104 

Une 31 

mtskr^pi 

fta 

*&7 

I 

adf^edhms 


ao5 

hnr ^ 

cxludod 

CKtlncicd 

ao7 

01* 5 

and 

tl^t 

ao7 

•’ s 



aai 

line [ 

IDOO 

IPO 

aai 

« 3 

coiuutanL 

coniiitcni 

3^3 

” 1 

i 

dUdraJaiapr^dJ^ 

534 

** 1 

t«ct-paying 

tEut-payin^ 

336 

£n. 7 

iknc 

time; 

!430 

a 


£if*KfuiIr 

339 

Line 33 

SCiXT 

Kvm 

341 

" 3 

wbd^ 

jwho 

afi6 

*p j 


th&M 

379 

" 3 

V^a 

vai^i 


Comction 1.TI4I Ajddlii 4 >n i 

On P. ^oj ftdd AShsr the line, '^vdth tlroag dliapprcval, vcicr hfai u. 

doc; D0L SpeClEcidJy CulldlClZldl lhr fr|. ‘^ 
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